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10,000 Ordered in 30 Days 


had on hand immediate shipping orders for 

more than 10,000. cars. This represents 
a business of over $10,000,000.00. Such an instan- 
taneous demand can only be attributed to the sheer 
force of superior merit and greater value. 


UR _1914 model was announced last month. 
Thirty days after this announcement we 


The newest Overland is in every essential respect 
the greatest automobile we have ever produced. 
But in the very face of an unusual value increase, the 
price has been materially 
decreased. 

Now “get” these funda- 
mental value facts. 


The motor is larger and 
more powerful. It is rated 


at 35 horsepower and will f. o. b. Toledo re dae ae 
develop 50 a - a With Gray & Davis Electric “oe rage seat its 
e worid, - 
on an ordinarily good road. Starterand Generator $1075 Ase eae er 
More power and speed Pe sakes Odi tionsonsuchagigantic scale 

° ull electric lig s x ° . res . 

for less moncy than ever Storage battery Brewster green body with permit the consistent use of 
before. 35 horsepower motor light green striping, nickel more money saving manu- 
114-Inch wheelbase and aluminum trimmings facturing equipment and 

The wheel base has been Timken bearings Turkish upholstery l d f t f sme : 
inc reased to 114 in -hes Splitdorf magneto Mohair top and boot enlarge ac ory acilities. 
200 ems . Cowl dash Clear vision windshield As such operations and ad- 
Most $i cars ave a Schebler carburetor Stewart speedometer ditions bring the manu- 

shorter wheel base than Three-quarter floating Electric horn f ° 
this. rear axle Flush U doors with disap- facturing costs down, they, 
M hoel base for | pearing hinges in turn, bring the retail 
ore wheel base for les. price down. 











money than eve~ before 
The tires have been made /areer. They are now 


33x4 inch Q. D. which mecns greater comfort 
and less upkeep expense. 


More tires for less money than ever before. 


The tonneau is roomier. The upholstery is soft, 
comfortable and luxurious. The car’s appearance 
is handsomer than any of our previous models 


Please address Dept. 104 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio | 





Competely Equipped put. For 1914we will manu- 





It is richly finished in dark Brewster green, edged 
with lighter green striping and neatly trimmed in 
polished nickel and aluminum. It has a full cowl 
dash. 

More comfort, beauty, style and elegance for 


less money than ever before. 
The equipment is finer and more complete. It 


includes one of the very best electric lighting sys- 
tems. All lights arc electric. 

More costly equipment for less money than 
ever before. 


These greaterand newest 
value additions are made 
possible by an enormous 
increase in our annual out- 


facture 50,000 cars, the 


Go to the nearest Overland dealer. Inspect this 
car from a mechanical standpoint; from an efh- 
ciency standpoint; from an economical standpoint 
and from an artistic standpoint, and then you'll 
realize and acknowledge this car to be the world’s 
latest and greatest automobile value. 


Handsome 1914 catalogue on request. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS. 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent med- 
icines, liquor or mining schemes o any other question- 
able advertising are no accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the ad- 
vertiser to the homes of our friends 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home through the pages of Success- 
ful Farming and guarantee his-honesty any more than 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your Bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adve - 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our guaran- 
tee covers the manufacturer's promises whether you 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this 
guarantee. 
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From Friend to Friend. 


PROGRESS 

This is a world of action. Neither men 
nor businesses can stand still. When a 
plant quits growing it begins to decay. 
The decay may not show at first and it 
may take a long time to reach the more 
hardy parts. But it is gradually decay- 
ing nevertheless. Growth and decay are 
the representatives of two contending 
forces in the world. The fight is always on. 
You can see it in your corn field any day 
during the early summer and you can see 
the results of it in the autumn. Growth 
is fighting to gather together the elements 
of earth and air and water, and build them 
into a stalk that shall stand straight and 
strong and green throughout the summer, 
and carry a big, rich, full grained ear in 
the autumn. 

Decay rejoices in a series of cold wet 
days after planting time to kill the life 
germs and make his work easy. The cut 
worm is his ally. When one scorching hot 
day follows another without rain, decay is 
gleeful in the thought that growth will 
die of thirst. When the ear is formed he 
sends the blackbirds to tear the husk and 
expose the corn in the milk, so that the 
rain and the sun may undo the work they 
have been accomplishing all through the 
summer. 

It is the same in business in the city, 
or on the farm. Progress is the key to 
life. If you are not a better farmer than 
you were ten years ago, or five years ago, 
or last year, you have less chance to suc- 
ceed than you had then. Other farmers 
have progressed. That has made keener 





| competition for those who have not. 


Your ability to live at all depends on 
your ability to live well—to develop 
efficiency—to keep abreast of the times. 
The man with the hoe can’t compete with 
the man with the gang plow. The man 
with the hand planter can’t compete with 
the man with the checkrower. The man 
with the flail can’t compete with the man 
with the steam thresher. The man who 
hauls to market over a bad road can’t 
compete with the man who has access to a 
good one. The man who doesn’t make a 
comfortable farm home can’t hold his 
children against the conveniences and 
pleasures of the city. 

This principle is just as true of a farm 
paper as of a farmer. The only reason 
that Successful Farming has developed 
in a little over ten years from an idea to 
leadership among all the influences for 
better farming and better farm home 
conditions, lies in the fact that an effort 
has been made to make every copy of 
Successful Farming better than the one 
before it and better than any other farm 
paper. Each month, the editorial col- 
umns have been more closely packed with 
good and helpful suggestions, and each 
month the advertising columns have car- 
ried a more carefully selected list of ad- 
vertisers whose products are useful in 
developing farm methods and farm living 
along the line of progress and life. 

It is intended that the editorial columns 
shall give you thoughts and ideas and 
suggest lines of action that will help you 
make more money and enable you and 
your family to live better and more com- 
fortably. Both our Editorial and Ad- 
vertising Departments are anxious to be 
of real service to you. If you want to know 
aboutanything that isnot advertised in Suc- 
cessful Farming, a letter addressed to our 
Advertising Department will bring the 
information. 
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$1550 Why Are So Many Thoughtful Farmers 





Buying This $1550 Studebaker “SIX” ? 


ousands of farmers were not converted over night 
oo te $1,550 Studebaker “SIX” without a level- 


headed, sufficient reason. 
They have been going through precisely the same 
process of education and tenment which has 
converted the city motorist to SIX. 
The fact is that farmers have found in the $1,550 
Studebaker “SIX”, a mechanical luxury and advantage 


they never knew before. 
“wo oo all find, when you first sit at the wheel of the 


Studebaker “SIX” that you are driving a different kind of a 


i, 1.550 Studebaker “SIX” is different from other cars 
This $1, tudebaker is dt ’ 
bec a from top to tread it is a typical Studebaker product, 
Studebaker designed and manufactured, and honest through 
a h h. . oe a 
metho 31550 Studebaker “SIX” is different in its ability to 
traverse all kinds of roads on high gear. 


The $1,550 Studebaker “SIX” is different in its amazing 
flexibility, by which we mean that you can throttle very low on 
high gear and yet rapidly accelerate to top speed without strain 
or apparent effort. {t offers mechanical smoothness of a new 
and remarkable degree. 

The $1,550 Studebaker “‘SIX"’ is different in its power to 
perform every conceivable motoring task, with an ease and 
efficiency which was never before even indicated within a far 
reach of its price. 

The $1,550 Studebaker “SIX” is altogether different, and 
as surely as you sit behind the wheel it will charm and con- 
vince you. 

If these qualities, so rare and satisfying, were available only 
at heavy expense, you might reluctantly forfeit them. 

But who can refuse the Studebaker ““SIX"’, and such advan- 
tages. at $1550 


Don’t hesitate. Go see it. 


A surprise awaits you 








Buy It Because It’s a Studebaker 


What the Studebaker “‘SIX”’ Is 

It is first a car whose six-cylinder motor 
delivers power with incredible smoothness. 

In any given number of revolutions there 
are 50 per cent more power impulses than in 
most cars. ' 

This produces an even flow of power, which 
you must experience to understand. 

As a result a lighter fly wheel is used. 

Again, this smooth flow of power reduces 
to nothingness the shock which in most cars 
the motor explosions throw against the teeth 
of the transmission gears, and which in such 
cars a heavy fly wheel must be used to lesson. 
Consequently all the gears in the $1,550 
Studebaker “SIX” wear far longer. 

For the same reason, the motor parts are 
relieved of vibration by at least 50 per cent. 

Again this results in much longer wear. 


Studebaker Manufactures This “SIX”’’ 


It has been said by others that a “SIX” 
can not be manufactured for less than $2,000. 

Strictly speaking from their point of view, 
this is true, because other Sixes—practically 
every other six under $3,000—are ‘ as- 
sembled” cars, and no good Six can be ‘as- 
sembled” under $2,000 

The answer is that the $1,550 Studebaker 
“SIX” is manufactured complete in Stude- 
baker plants, from top to tread, from cylinders 
to rear axle. 

Never forget that. It is the first and great 
advantage of every Studebaker product. 


A Six Should Never be “Assembied’”’ 


The reason sixes for so long were tnsuc- 
cessful was because companies tried to “‘as- 
semble”’ them. 

And a successful six depends absolutely 
upon the perfect co-ordination of all parts, 
with the overcoming of vibration at every 





speed, which can never be attained in an 
“assembled” car. 

An “assembled” Six is of all cars, the most 
dangerous, because the very harmony of all 
parts, in design, manufacture and adjust- 
ment—the one thing most vital to the car— 
is the most difficult to obtain by “‘assembling”’ 
methods. 


How Well the $1,550 Studebaker “‘SIX”’ 
is Manufactured 

Every part of the $1,550 Studebaker 
“SIX” is designed to harmonize with every 
other part. 

It is built and tested, part by part, prac- 
tically entire in Studebaker plants. As a 
result it is a perfect unit, untouched by vibra- 
tion or strain. 

The rear axle and transmission and motor 
for example, work together as smooth as wax. 


Remember These Things About the 
$1.550 Studebaker “‘SIX”’ 

There are over 250 separate drop forgings 
in every “SIX” we build; more, we believe 
than in any other car whatsoever. 

Every crank shaft is tested on knife edges 
until it will rest stationary in any position. 

Every fly wheel is in the same way per- 
fectly balanced at motion and at rest. 

Every pair of pistons is absolutely balanced 
with both of the two other pairs. They 
weigh exactly the same. 

Every gear is made from drop forged 
blanks, hammered out by our own 40 huge 
drop forges, and later is heat-treated, ground, 
heat-treated five times more and finally 
finished to micrometer exactness. They are 
silent and indescribably hard and tough. 
100 tons could not begin to crush them. 

And in mechanical design we make this 
bold statement, that the $1,550 Studebaker 
“SIX” has absolutely no superior. 


Aud Prasht te Pont et Deivey) OL UDEBAKER, Detroit, Mi 


“SIX” 
‘1550 


Finish and Equipment 


Electric starter 

Electric lights 

Six-passenger body 

Two folding seats 

Twenty-four operations in painting 

121 inch wheelbase 

Electric horn 

Hand-buffed leather and genuine 
curled hair upholstery 

Long stroke, 40 h. p. motor 

Enclosed valves 

Rain-vision, clear-vision, ventilat- 
ing whindshield 

Studebaker Jiffy curtains 

34 in. x 4 in. tires 

Stewart speedometer 

Crown fenders 

Demountable, detachable rims 

Extra rim 

Tire holders 

Honeycomb radiators 

Special tool box, and full set of 
tools. 


$885 Studebaker ‘‘25’’ 
$1,290 Studebaker ‘35’’ 
$1,550Studebaker“‘SIX”’ 


See our dealer now, or send 
for Catalog T-1 
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ASH renting is the 
> front doorstep to 

ultimate farm 
ownership to the am- 
bitious tenant. The 
cash renter realizes 
many advantages that 
are not accessible to the 
share tenant. In the 
first place he is inde- 
pendent of managerial 
supervision—he is _ his 
own “‘boss;” he realizes 
the full income from the 
crops which he raises; as 
soon as his annual rent 
is paid he is practically 
independent of _ the 
jurisdiction of the land- 
lord; he is in a position 
where he can rapidly 
save money with which 
to finally purchase a 
farm of his own; in the 
average tenant section of the country he obtains the use of the 
land for a sum much below its real producing value. 

Of necessity the cash renter must be a man of considerable 
experience in the branch of farming that he elects to follow. 
In case he is inexperienced it is preferable that he enter into a 
contract of share tenancy with some reputable and farm- 
skilled landlord. 

The financial resources of the prospective cash tenant must 
be sufficient to pay for adequate equipment and stock for his 
farm in addition to allowing for a surplus working capital and 
reserve rainy day or sinking fund. In a large number of cases 
the failure of cash renters results from their limited supplies of 
working capital. They invest their all in initial operations, and 
when a critical period arrives requiring more funds, their re- 
sources are exhausted and the¥ go to the wall. On this account 
the factor of adequate capital for the cash tenant can not be too 
strongly emphasized. 

Some men are able to make good on a smaller capital than 
others. For example take the case of Mr. H. W. Griswold of 
La Crosse county, Wisconsin. Mr. Griswold is a cash tenant of 
‘A Number 1” qualifications. Five years ago with cash assets 
of $700 he began farming. - From his father he rents an eighty- 
six-acre farm, as well as considerable livestock and equipment 
for which he pays $1,200 a year. Even under these trying con- 
ditions of high rent Mr. Griswold has been able to accumulate 
$7,000 from his operations of the last four years, an average 
clear return of $1,750 a year. He has invested this surplus in 
the purchase of more stock and equipment. Nevertheless it 
represents his net earning capacity for that period. 

How He Started 


The circumstances under which Mr. Griswold operates his 
farm are rather peculiar. His father had actively managed 
the place for over thirty years, but when he became too old to 
continue the work he resigned in favor of his son. However, 
two of the other sons were at college and their expense money 
and the living for the family had to be supplied by the farm in- 
come. Hence, as Mr. Griswold, Junior, thoroughly understood 
the proposition and as he fully appreciated the value of the 
home farm from the standpoint that he was familiar with its 
strong and weak features—its capacity and efficiency—he was 
willing to pay an annual rent of $1,200 for the use of the place. 





Guiding Star as a yearling 
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THE RISE OF A CASH TENANT 


By GENE DAY 





Snowdoun Farm 


Mr. Griswold, Senior, began operations with Guernsey cows 
when he first settled in Wisconsin. For a number of years he 
maintained a grade herd and then as his returns justified such 
procedure the grade animals were supplanted by purebred 
sires and dams of the desirable type, conformation, quality and 
production. In consequence young Griswold was reared in an 
atmosphere of Guernseyism. He became familiar with the fine 
points of the breed and their score card excellences at an early 
age. As he gained in proficiency in the lore of the home animals 
he also learned the practical methods of dairy farm manage- 
ment under the skillful direction of his father. Not content 
with his home training in farming Mr. Griswold spent two win- 
ters at the state agricultural college whence he was graduated 
from the short course. 

Hence one can readily appreciate that this young Wisconsin 
countryman was fittingly equipped to tackle the game of dairy 
farming. His surplus of practical experience and scientific 
training over-balanced his rather limited financial assets. Not 
for one minute since he began practical operations has Mr. 
Griswold lost sight of the importance of a proper correlation 
between the best in scientific agriculture and the plums of 
practical experiences where the maximum net results were 
sought. Intelligent business management as applied to dairy 
farming has been developed to a very intensive point on this 
“little farm well-tilled.” 


Two Separate Factors 


Contrary to the views of the general run of his associates in 
the dairy industry this progressive farmer maintains that the 
farm proper and the dairy herd should be treated as absolutely 
separate factors. He says that a dairy herd that produces 
market cream or milk as well as breeding progeny Pas be 
maintained at a profit irrespective of whether the feed supplied 
to the animals be home-grown or purchased. His theory is that 
if a reasonable profit can be realized from intensive dairy farm- 
ing that such income will accrue to the careful manager no 
matter whether the herd is kept on ten acres or on one hundred 
acres of land. That is, if it costs him 60 cents to buy a bushel 
of corn on the market he can not profitably raise a similar 
amount of corn and feed it for less than 6C cents. This, of 
course, presupposes that the farmer lives within handy hauling 
distance of market. The adjustment that ultimately results 
between supply, demand, and the cost of production 
endorses Mr. Griswold’s contention. 

The Snowdoun or Griswold Farm pays its way; 
the dairy animals are self-supporting; the farm and 
the herd bulk endeavors in earning an attractive net 
income. Each of these departments has an individual 
method of accumulating revenue. The surplus from 
the herd results from the sale of cream and of breed- 
ing stock. The net profit from the farm arises from 
the sale of seed grain and feed. Cash cropping as 
practiced on this place is in no wise injurious as plenty 
of purchased concentrates and mill feed are fed; ail 
the manure is conserved and returned to the fields 
while.an efficient rotation is pursued; an abundance 
of livestock is maintained and ground limestone in 
three-to-four-ton-per-acre applications is used to 
neutralize the acidity of sour soils. 

The Crops Raised 


The crops raised on the Snowdoun Farm include 
about thirty acres of corn. Last year 1,200 bushels 
of ear corn were shocked while 12 acres devoted to 
ensilage yielded 22 tons of this succulent roughage 
per acre, which, by the way, was one of the bumper 
records for the state. Nine acres were sown to seed 
oats which yielded 706 bushels, an average of 789 
Continued on page 48 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


NIGHT LAMP ON HORSE VEHICLES 


HE law compels autos to carry a tail light as well as to keep 

the head lamps lit at night. It wouldn’t be a bad thing 
or farmers or anyone using buggies or wagons on the road 
st night, to keep lights lit, so one could see just where the 
vehicle is. 

The light buggy, especially on a dusty road, runs very quiet- 
ty, and it is an easy matter for two to collide, each not know- 
ing just where the other is. Autos throw their light a consider- 
able distance, yet it would be safer for both parties if buggies 
earried a light, for in rounding corners the auto light leaves 
the corner in darkness until the turn is made. 

The danger of running off the grade at night when turning 
out for another is lessened if one carries a dashboard light. 


SAVING BY-PRODUCTS 


ARMING is getting to be more and more a business instead 

of an occupation. The modern farmer must pay attention 
to details and save the odds and ends not thought of by our 
grandfathers. 

The local butcher doesn’t save anything of the critter but the 
hide and meat. The big packers make a fortune from the 
by-products, nothing of which escapes being made into some- 
thing useful. 

\ by-product of the steel mills is made into grinding stone 
material, which is far superior to the old grindstone. Another 
by-product of the steel mills is slag, that formerly was used for 
road filling, or dumped into the lake. It is now made into 
cement. 

Exhaust steam in big plants is used to heat the building. 
Waste gases are used to produce electric power. Every con- 
ceivable by-product of manufacture is being used and the pro- 
fits of the business enhanced thereby. 

Is it so in farming? The cattle feed- 
ers are wise enough to put hogs behind the steers to gather 
When cholera takes the hogs they know 
Some are wise enough to save 40 


In some measure, yes. 


the wasted corn. 
enough to use ground grain. 
ent of the corn crop by putting the whole plant in the silo. 


per « 

He is a very shiftless dairyman who does not make good use 
of the skim-milk in feeding. Most farmers make use of the 
aftermath of meadows and grain fields in pasturing stock for a 
while, yet some are not thus fenced and prepared. Some burn 
their straw stacks instead of having stock to consume it, thus 
making it into valuable manure. Very few are prepared to 
make the surplus apple crop into cider or vinegar, or the suplus 
grapes into grape juice, even for their own use. 


Enough goes to waste on many farms to make the differ- 
ence between profit and loss. A study of by-products is im- 


portant 


THE MEXICAN SITUATION 


’ | ‘HE more we learn about the true Mexican situation the 
more senseless it seems to think of intervention. It is a 
bad mess down there, and the whole trouble is centered on 


landlordism. The greater part of Mexico, especially the best 


land, is owned by a very small per cent of the people. 


The speculators, both domestic and foreign, have robbed 
the poor people of their homes and run things with a high 
hand. Great land companies have been incorporated in the 
United States of America for the sole purpose of making Uncle 
Sam take a personal interest in protecting the property. The 
actual ownership may be little controlled by Americans. 

It is a game of grab, with Mexican landlords in the saddle. 
When Madero was elected president on a platform of “re- 
store and divide the land,” and “effective suffrage and no re- 
election,” he angered the landlord class and they made way with 
him. They don’t want justice down there: They don’t want 
common people to own their land and work their own farms. 

Three land companies own over 78 per cent of all of Lower 
California. Eleven thousand great landed estates include 44 
per cent of all Mexico, and most of this is the best land. in the 
country. 

So the situation in Mexico is one of a great internal struggle 
of the common people to free themselves from landlordism. 
Foreign men of wealth have gone in there under the survey act 
and grabbed up all the natural resources they could, and these 
grabbers want our soldiers to go down there and fight to save 
their property, and our good people to pay the war bill out of 
our taxes. Nixy, Uncle, not for us! Let the owners of those 
valuable possessions get on the firing line and face the enraged 
rebels if they want to mix in the Mexican squabble. 


MISSOURI’S GOOD ROAD STUNT 


OVERNOR MAJOR ealled the able bodied men of Mis- 
souri to arms August 20th and something like 250,000 
armed themselves with shovels, picks, and a pleasant smile and 
went after the roads of the state and made the dirt fly for two 
days. 

This spontaneous enthusiasm is valuable at least in attract- 
ing attention to the roads problem. After two days’ work on 
the roads men are going to think more about their condition. 
They will be more likely to give heed to any good road legisla- 
tion that might come up. It is not the way to get permanent 
roads, but will do as a starter to arouse public interest. 

A state can get out of the mud any time it sees fit. The great 
problem is to get the people to see fit. Each voter must decide 
“Is it worth while?” 


EXPRESS COMPANY GETS GOOD 


For years the great express companies were successful in 

keeping Congress from enacting a parcel post law. They 
laughed at the weak looking parcel post child recently born, 
and predicted very cheerfully its speedy death. As enacted, the 
law was almost a farce, almost, but not quite—for Congress- 
man Lewis had slipped a joker in that was a real joke on the 
express companies. Nobody saw it, or seeing it, paid any at- 
tention to it until Postmaster General Burleson declared new 
rates under the law contained in that joker. 

Already the express companies had felt the loss of business due 
to even an inadequate parcel post. Then came the order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission cutting express rates still 
more. Ah, then their sneer against parcel post became a con- 
fession that their business had been hurt thereby. 
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But it is refreshing to hear that the Wells Fargo Express 
Company has faced the inevitable with courage and sagacity 
and propose to go parcel post one better. 

On their Southern division they propose to help the farmers 
by establishing a market bureau and assist the farmers of the 
South to secure the best markets. In the language of their 
General Traffic Manager, F. 8. Holbrook, they “will make a 
specialty of the distribution of food products through assist- 
ance to growers and producers in finding suitable location, soil 
and market, and by aiding them in securing to best advantage 
sanitary packages, or containers, in which to ship their products, 
particularly perishables. Corresponding efforts will be made 
to serve the dealers and consumers in placing them in direct 
touch with the source of supply.” 

Instead of an insolent, jndifferent express agent, it may come 
about that ordinary man can go to the express office and get 
civil treatment. 

We hale with joy this determination on the part of the Wells 
Fargo and hope that when they have it in working order down 
South, they and other express companies will extend that ser- 
vice everywhere. With the new parcel post rates, and with the 
government working to solve the market problem, we may ex- 
pect a merry race for business between the express companies 
and our Uncle Sam. 

Keep your eye on express rates, they may take a drop. 


IMPEACHMENT OF GOVERNOR SULZER 


OVERNOR SULZER of New York had aroused the 
Tammany Tiger’s wrath by urging some state reforms 
that didn’t suit Boss Murphy. The Governor worked for a 
direct primary, which of all things is the death knell to boss- 
ism. The question was, What can be done to punish Sulzer? 
They hunted his record for some flaw. They apparently found 
enough to furnish grounds for impeachment and the Murphy- 
controlled house voted to impeach. 

If the New York constitution allows the house to impeach, 
and the mere charges of impeachment to disqualify the governor 
for office, then it is a queer and unjust instrument gotten up by 
those who hold the whip hand over a great state. 

No man should be considered guilty of any crime until a fair 
trial has so shown it. But in New York the mere preliminaries 
are declared to take from power the man who may be perfectly 
innocent, yet suffering from a political frame-up. At this writing 
the guilt or innocence of Governor Sulzer is not known, but 
the people seem to see the motive of Boss Murphy and are not 
crying aloud for the dethronement of the Governor. In fact 
because Assemblyman T. B. Maloney of Long Island voted for 
impeachment and against the direct primary, the voters at the 
Democratic primary of August 23d put him out and nominated 
L. J. Weed. 

Boss Murphy will have a fight on his hands now that will be 
real political war. Here’s hoping New Yorkers do not lose 
sight of the real issue—Tammany. 


ORGANIZATION HAS WEIGHT 


BOY once started across a meadow with a paddle in his 

hand and the idea in his head that he would annihilate 
every bumble-bee he saw. His task was easy until he tried to 
rout out a bee which flew into a small tuft of grass. There he 
encountered an organization and was forced to beat a hasty 
retreat. 

Just so with farmers. As long as they refuse to organize 
and pull together they can be easily put aside by the politicians 
and organized business interests and are helpless to protect 
themselves. 

Nor is it only for purposes of defense that they should get 
together. Every year it becomes more important that the 
farmer should be something more than a mere “‘hewer of wood 
and drawer of water.” He should be a citizen in the broadest 
interpretation of the word, which means that he should not 
only take an interest in public affairs, but should exert his in- 
fluence to the greatest advantage. 

Our National Congress and the legislatures of practically 
every state are considering measures of vital importance to 
farmers. Many of the members of these law-making bodies 
are engaged in other pursuits and it is impossible for them to 
study the propositions from the viewpoint of the farmer. Even 
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though they are desirous of protecting his interests they may 
not always do so if he fails to inform them as to what will work 
to his advantage. But the farmer, of all men, dislikes to write 
letters. If he belongs to an organization he can discuss im- 
portant measures with his neighbors and they can together 
make known to their representatives their wishes in the matter 
under consideration. Don’t put it off until next year, or wait 
for sémeone else to take the lead, but take steps right away 
to form an organization with your neighbors and begin to play 
the part that you should play in a democratic form of govern- 
ment. 
WHAT ARE SCHOOL HOUSES FOR? 


SCHOOL house is something like a grain binder—a 

great necessity—but a heap big investment for the 
little it is used. Some use the binder for a chicken roost, 
but the best farmers just run it under shelter, and pay interest 
on the investment about 360 days in a year. 

Once in a while we hear of a school house that is used for a 
political speech, or a meeting of some sort, but usually they are 
closed about—well, you figure it up for your own locality. To 
make the problem easy, just figure the few hours the school 
house is in use! 

There is no good reason why the school house should not be 
used day and night as much as needed for all kinds of public 
meetings—political, religious, social, intellectual. It is public 
property. The directors don’t own it. It should be constructed 
internally so the grown folks can assemble and listen to de- 
bates, to musicals, to lectures, etc. 

It should be headquarters for rural clubs. Nothing takes a 
community out of the “rube” class so quick as public discus- 
sion and public gatherings. 

The one-room school is hardly the place for public gather- 
ings—unless the seats are removable and a good supply of fold- 
ing chairs available. The two-room house is more easily con- 
verted into an assembly room, and where there is a consolidated 
school, or a township or county high school, an assembly room 
is easily provided, and the people should make free use of it. 


LEGISLATIVE WATCH-DOG NEEDED 


F the making of laws there is no end, Every session of a 
legislature is flooded with new bills, amendments and re- 
peals. Every legislator feels he must “father” some bill, so 
as to stay in the lime light. And hereon hangs a tale—and 
when the facts are aired the tail ought to hang! 

The Iowa legislature is about average, and what happens 
to Iowa probably happens to all states, unless perchance the 
legislative reference bureau of Wisconsin enables the bills of 
that state to sail the rough seas safely. 

Bills have passed clear through and have been enforced as 
laws without having been properly signed either by the president 
of the senate, oc speaker of the house. One bill passed properly 
and got lost completely in the shuffle and was never printed. 
A new bill was passed at the next legislature. A bill was prop- 
erly passed and lost in the Governor’s office. 

Bills have been amended that had been rzpealed in previous 
legislatures! Some of the things that happen to bilis, so:ne of 
the wording of bills is really funny. Itisno wonder that law is 
getting to be quite a joke in this country. No one knows what 
the law is, not even the wise lawyers and judges. It is easy to 
escape on a technical error because errors are plenty. 

We need someone to censor all bills, and see that they really 
amount to something and get through in due form. 


SANE ROAD WIDTH 


HE Illinois legislature passed the Tice Road Bill which 
among many other things, calls for a road width of 40 
feet on all state roads, 

Forty feet is plenty wide enough for a road anywhere. If 
properly kept up not more than half of that width will be 
generally used. There is no sense in having a side strip of weeds 
along the roads, with hidden ditches that are dangerous to 
those who turn out. 

The next move should be to construct roads along the easiest 
grades regardless of section lines. It is better for the farmer 
to spend a few minutes more in making a haul to market 
and get there with a big load, than go in a straight line over 
some hills that cut down his hauling capacity half or more. 
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Inside News From Washington ' 


By HERMAN B. WALKER 


ACK East we've heard and read so much in recent years 
about how all the farmers in the West are buying auto- 
mobiles, bank stock and railroad shares with their sur- 

plus profits, that it’s a good deal of a jolt to be told by Professor 
Spillman, the agricultural department expert, that the aver- 
age farmer throughout the United States earns only $700 a year. 
At that, the average farmer has $200 a year more to live on 
than the average mil] and factory workers in Eastern cities, 
but the statement takes a lot of the glamor and romance out of 
the sort of “back to the land”’ stories we’ve been reading in the 
land prospectuses and city-edited farm papers. 

The announcement has made a stir in Congress, too. In 
fact, congressmen and others are getting quite stirred up over 
the notion that they’ve got to do something to give the farmer 
a chance to get more for his crops, and to let the consumers in 
the cities get farm products at lower prices. As it now stands 
the farmer, it is figured out, gets about 30 to 50 cents out of 
every dollar the city dweller spends for food grown on the 
farms. The salivcad get about half the difference, and the 
rest goes to commission men and dealers. 

What I started to say, though, was that both Con and 
the President are thinking and talking very pane. about 
some plan for encouraging more people to farm, and for givi 
would-be farmers ,a chance to get onto the land and grow otult 
to eat. 

One of the first things that is to be done about it, is to pro- 
vide a banking system which will give farmers a chance to a 
row money on their land and crops at low rates, as store- 
keepers and manufacturers now do. 

Senator Fletcher of Florida, who is about as conservative a 
man as there is in the Senate, caused a stir when he announc 
the other day that the national banking system established by 
the government fifty years ago, was designed especially for 
storekeepers and manufacturers, had never been of benefit to 
farmers generally, and had never been intended tobe. ~ 

A few days later President Wilson backed up what Senator 
Fletcher had said in almost the same language, and added that 
the banking and currency bill now before Congress was not and 
could not be made to do much for the farmers, who must have 
a banking system of their own. 

The President is for a bil along the lines of that introduced by 
Fletcher, and approved by the commission which has been in 
Europe this summer studying farming and credit conditions 
there. 

There are a lot of things about the Fletcher bill which can be 
improved, but the idea is gaining a lot of friends in Congress, 
and it seems likely that with the Prseident’s help a rural bank- 
ing law will be passed next winter. 


Is He a Traito. 
I IVING at the highest-priced hotel in Washington is a 


man who for years was a New York newspaper reporter. 

He still represents himself as a newspaper writer. He has 
been at this hotel for months. His suite of rooms is one of the 
finest in the hotel. He gives many wine dinners, buys expen- 
sive cigars for congressmen and correspondents, wears ultra- 
fashionable clothes, keeps a big automobile for the use of him- 
self and his friends, sod is lavishly supplied with money. Oc- 
casionally he goes to the Capitol and visits the offices of reac- 
tionary senators. Many telegrams and letters come to him from 
New York and Mexico. Every night, for months, he has sent a 
long telegram to somebody in Mexico City. These telegrams 
generally have told that the American people are not pleased 
with President Wilson’s Mexican policy, that Congress is get- 
ting ready to take action in opposition to the admunistration’s 
program, or that public sentiment in this country demands 
the recognition of Huerta or intervention. 

To those whom he knows, this man makes no secret of the 
fact that he is paid by big interests to do this work. His busi- 
ness is to try to stir up Mexico against the United States, by 
sending there such reports as are calculated to encourage 
President Huerta to antagonize this government. 

President Wilson has known for months that Wall Street 
and big financial interests in this country wanted either the 
recornition of the Huerta government, or war between the two 








countries. Henry Lane Wilson, the American ambassador 
whom the President refused to trusi, represented these big in- 
terests. Almost before the body of President Madero was 
cold, our ambassador began urging that this country should 
recognize the murderer and his rebel chieftains who had usurped 
the Mexican government. 

The President had reason to believe that the Huerta revolu- 
tion was backed by big interests in this country anxious to ex- 
nloit Mexico, as they cine exploited the United States. They 
could get what they wanted from Huerta. If he was_ not 
recognized, they wanted the United States to send soldiers 
and make Mexico an American possession, 80 that they could 
make money out of their investments and concessions. 

Mr. Wilson refused to play Wall Street’s game. He dis- 
trusted Henry Lane Wilson, so he sent John Lind, a man he 
could trust, to advise him. He knew that the big interests 
would like to have war, not only to protect their money and 
»sroperty in Mexico, but to divert attention in this country 

rom domestic problems. A foreign war, the President knew, 
would make it impossible for him to keep the attention of Con- 
gress and the people concentrated on the legislation he wants 
enacted to destroy the trusts and monopolies in this country. 
And he gritted his teeth and announced that there would be no 
intervention and no war. The Mexican people, he said, 
must settle their own affairs and manage their own government. 
He offered a plan for restoring peace in Mexico and giving the 

ple there constitutional government. When Huerta re- 
ected this plan, the President announced that the United 
States would go no further. It would enforce neutrality, help 
the few thousand Americans in Mexico to come home if they 
wanted to come, which he advised them to do, and would 
then proceed to attend to its own affairs and let the Mexicans 
fight out their differences among themselves. 

A certain class of yellow newspapers and equally yellow 
senators attempted to stir up trouble and create war feeli 
by printing long lists of Mexican atrocities upon American 
citizens, and demanding that the army and navy be sent to 
Mexico to protect American lives and property. When dates 
were demanded, it was found that most of these atrocities were . 
committed months ago, before Wilson became President. If 
they were ignored, it was not his administration that was to 
blame. When the Jingoes and Wall Street senators shouted 
that the country was not with the President, Mr. Wilson went to 
the Capitol and, face to face with Congress, told them what he 
had done and what he intended to do. Since then there has 
been hardly a yap out of either the yellow senators or the yellow 
journals. 

My friend, the former New York reporter, still lives at the 
high-priced hotel, and nightly sends his telegram to Mexico, 
at the time this is written, but he admits that things haven’t 
turned out at all the way he and his em sloyers wanted them, 
and tells his friends in confidence that he doesn’t expect his 
job to hold out much longer. 


About Denatured Alcohol 


NOTHER try is to be made to produce cheap denatured 
alcohol for fuel and industrial uses. Denatured alcohol, 
which is the pure stuff doctored up with unpleasant drugs 

to prevent its use as an intoxicant, sells in Germany for 10 to 
15 cents a gallon, and is largely taking the place of more ex- 

nsive gasoline for running gas engines and automobiles, and 
= fuel and lighting. German farmers, encouraged by the 
government, run little stills in their backyards, in which they 
convert their surplus crops, rotten fruits and vegetables .and 
even fruit and vegetable parings, tops, ete., into low-grade 
alcohol. 

About six or seven years ago, the idea of encouraging the 
making of cheap industrial aleohol in this country occupied a 
lot of attention, To give a chance tot ry out the idea, Congress 
passed a law which supposedly took off the taxes on denatured 
alcohol, and made it easy for everybody to go into the business. 
There were predictions that the new low meant a new era in 
power farming, and a great new field for the farmers. The law 
was passed, signed, and then the country waited for cheap 

. . Continued on page 61 , 
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By DAVID J. LEWIS, 
Member U. S. Congress from Md. 


AM glad to respond to the editor’s request 
I for an article on the parcel post, although 

it will have to be a very brief one, as the 
results are not yet fully ascertained. Even 
in the data as to the operacion of the npr ; 
post, I must ask permission to withhold the statist!cal processes 
employed, lest the article be unduly prolonged. 

In the beginning I wish to give a few preliminaries as to the 
situation in transportation which this new service had to meet 
on January Ist, when it began. We had highly satisfactory 
transportation and delivery for the smallest shipment known, 
the mail piece; and the postalsystem handled seventeen and one- 
half billions of these at an average cost of one and a third cents 
each. We had also the transportation facilities of the railways, 
minimum shipment of 100 pounds; and it handled about one 
billion tons, at an average charge of $1.90. Between the mail 
piece, at its greatest weight, averaging five ounces for merchand- 
dise, and the 100-pound minimum of the railways, we had the 
express companies, which handled about 350 million shipments 
with an average charge of 51 cents and average weight of 33 
pounds. ‘These express charges varied from 25 cents on two 
— for the shortest distance, to $13.50 from coast to coast 

or 100 pounds. These rates averaged 16 to 1, as compared 
with the freight rates, although in other countries the ratio was 
but 5 to 1. 

The Advent of Parcel Post 


It was found that within the 11-pound limit still imposed on 
it above 150 miles, the express companies did about. 23 per 
cent of their annual business, in revenue, and 27 per cent in 
number of shipments. That is about $35,000,000 in receipts, 
and 87,000,000 in number of shipments. At the end of April 
the parcel post had taken, not 23 per cent, but 10 per cent of 
the express revenues, or about $17,000,000 from them; and 
50,000,000 pieces of their shipments. 

But this statement does not contain all the facts. Within 
its 11-pound limit the post will carry in one year 150,000,000 
of such parcels (100,000,000 in eight months), thus trebling the 
traffic. It does this by reaching out with its low rates and ex- 
tended service for the potential two-thirds of traffic, which the 
higher express rates had prevented from moving; and so it has 
created two-thirds of its own business. This was the great 
offense of the express company. It had violated the inviolate 
laws of efficiency by service rates which condemned two- 
thirds of the natural traffic to immobility. 

Uncle Sam Shares the Melon 


But the real marvel has yet to be told. It is in the financial 
history of the subject. It is an achievement in operative 
efficiency, which but a few students have considered possible. 
The 100,000,000 shipments about two pounds each (average) 
thus far carried in this first eight months’ period, have realized 
the postoffice department an average of 10 cents each; so that 
150,000,000 for the year will mean $15,000,000 of postal revenue. 
Up to August 15th, the postoffice department realized 5 cents, 
or one-half profit on each such shipment. Now, the clear 
indieation is that the parcel revenue for the year will reach 
$16,000,000, over $7,000,000 of which will be profit, or just the 
net profit of all the express companies in the last reported year. 
Contrast this experience with that of the express company and 
the marvel will appear. 

On the average shipment of the express company, 33 pounds, 
for which it secured 51 cents, it made but 2 cents profit. On 
the 2, 3, 4, or 5-pound shipment, where it charged but 25 cents, 
it is doubtful whether it made any profit at all, for out of the 
25 cents it had to pay 12 cents to the railway, and had but 13 
cents left; while out of the 51 cents charged for the average 
shipment it paid the railway 24 cents and had 27 cents for it- 
self. So that the postoffice department makes 5 cents out of a 
10-cent rate, while the express company probably makes noth- 
ing at 25 cents. 

It may be suggested that the express companies pay the rail- 
ways more than the postoffice department. On the contrary, 
the postoffice department, for the average pound carried, pays 


about one-seventh more to the 
railways than do the express 
companies. 

The key to the marvel consists of the wonderful genius of the 

toffice department for doing small things well and cheaply. 
t is because of this that it was already handling over 17,000,- 
000,000 shipments per annum of mail pieces, and when it was 
asked to do the part of the express companies, it merely meant 
the handling of more and larger mail pieces. So that it absorbed 
a business equal to three-sevenths of that being done by the 
express companies, without any more sense of added burden 
than the engineer feels when a dozen new passengers get on his 
train. 
Besides, this comparison of our postal system with others 
shows its organization and personnel to be the most efficient, 
in the number of mail pieces handled per employee per annum. 
Through the elimination of all accounting, either with the rail- 
ways or the shippers, and the fact that it has 50 shipments, or 
mail pieces, to handle and deliver where the express company 
has but one, gives it those tremendous operative advantages 
resulting in the economies of service which have enabled it to 
make 50 per cent profit on a rate with which the express com- 
pany must have lost nearly as much. 
The Future Parcel Post 

The editor has not asked me about the future; but who can 
resist its beckoning? And, yielding, let me say that a profit of 
one-half on a transportation rate is out,of all reason, even when 
it goes to the postoffice department, of which we are all stock- 
holders. In short, it ought to be satisfied with 1 cent profit on 
each parcel, instead of 5 cents; and should ask the cent profit 
only as a guaranty against a loss. or 

This nice adjustment of the rates to the cost of service is 
something that a legislative body can not accomplish. It will 
make the rates too high and kill the traffic, or make them too low 
and thus have to tax the non-shipping public to make the loss. 
So in the House bill for parcel post which I had the honor to 
prepare, I inserted a provision giving the Postmaster General 
power, after experience, to change the weight limits, the rates, 
classification and all other conditions, to promote the service 
and protect the revenues Under this clause, which was enacted 
into the law, Postmaster General Burleson has caused several 
improvements to be made, and will doubtless shortly make 
another by admitting books to the parcel post. 

The change of greatest importance, however, was the re- 
cent order raising the weight limit to 20 pounds and reducing 
the pound rates from 3 and 4 cents a pound in the 50 and 150- 
mile zones to 1 cent a pound with a charge of 5 cents on the 
first pound, as also from a cent a pound to a half-cent in the 
local and rural delivery zone. 

The average journey of an express shipment has been 200 
miles. The 150 miles, air-line parcel post, at a cent a pound, 
has a reach by rail of as high as 250 miles. Since this new rate 
averages from one-fifth to two-fifths of the express rates on 
packages weighing from one to twenty pounds, the post will 
stand to carry all express shipments up to that limit of weight 
and distance. About 30 per cent of all the revenue and 34 
per cent of the number of shipments by express are included in 
shipments of 19 pounds and less. 

Good-Bye, Express Monoply 

But the 20-pound limit was only a “first bite at the cherry,’ 
intended to try out the postal machine . The next step will be 
to extend this weight limit and rationalize the rates for the other 
zones. On the 300-mile zone the pound rate is now 5 cents, when 
it is conceded that a pound rate of 2 cents will carry a half- 
cent-a-pound profit to the postoffice department. This step 
taken, it only remains to do what Postmaster General Burleson 
and Chairman Clark of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
declared must come to pass, namely, “raise the weight limit to 
100 pounds,” which would operate to ab- 
sorb 90 per cent of the entire express busi- 
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FARM LOANS AT LOWER RATES 


How to Operate a Mortgage Bank 


By GEORGE WOODRUFF 





ARIOUS forms of 
European farm fi- 
nance have been 

tudied and discussed in 
America during the past 
vear, and in this connec- 
tion much has been said 
concerning the great foreign 
mortgage banks which have 
done so much to improve 
ind rehabilitate agricultural 
nterests. 

Numerous proposals are 
heing made in the United 
States looking toward the 
establishment of an Ameri- 
can system of mortgage 
banks. Some of these pro- 
posals contemplate a co- 
operative system, some sug- 
gest a joint stock system, 
some olveanis large banks 
with branches, and others 
samall banks without 
branches. 

In the midst of all of this discus- 
sion it is interesting to note that 
practically any state bank now in 
existence in the United States which 
is authorized by law to loan money 
on mortgage security is at present 
able to convert itself into a mort- 
gage bank, or to open a mortgage 
bank department, and by taking 
advantage of this opportunity a 
bank can not only introduce a much 
more convenient and popular form 
of mortage but it can also furnish a 
new standard investment for its 
local investors. If it is a strong, 
well-managed bank it may even be 
able to sell these securities outside of 
its own immediate locality, thus 
bringing additional money into its 
neighborhood. 

A bank desiring to go into this 
line of business should loan money 
exclusively on an amortization 
basis. (Amortization means partial 
payments, including sinaiel and 
interest.—Editor.) Such loans as 
are made on farm lands should not 
exceed 50 per cent of the value of 
the land and should be made for a 

_ period of thirty years while such 

loans as are made on property other 
than farm land should run for a 
somewhat shorter period. Each 
loan should be made subject to an 
amortization plan in order tc com- 
pel the repayment of the principal in 
mall semi-annual payments, and 
as the loan would never have to be 
enewed but would continue to run 
intil the semi-annual payments had 
cleared . the property of debt the 
owner would never be compelled to 
pay the frequent commissions, ex- 
penses of bringing down abstracts 
and legal charges which he is now 
compelled to pay every few years 
when the loan is renewed. 

Different plans must be used in 
different sections of the country, the 

the going 


pian depending upon 
rate for money in each section. In 
a section where the interest rate 


alone now amounts to § per cent 
per annum, any bank by adon:- 
ing this amortization plan could 
easily 


afford to loan money 
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on farms for thirty years 
requiring an annual pay- 
ment or annuity of but 8 
per cent, which would 
cover not only the interest 
but also the payment of the 
principal and the expenses 
and profits of the company. 
The payments made each 
year would always be the 
same in amount and would 
equal 8 per cent on the 
principal of the loan; viz., 
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A ONE THOUSAND DOLLAR LOAN 








a < 
2 ~ 
Se « 
te] &§ 
= > . 
ca <3 
Aa) 58 
1 }$30.000 
2 | 29.816 
3 | 29.626 
4 1] 20.431 
5 | 20.230 
6 29.022 
7 | 28.809 
8 | 28.589 
9 | 28.363 
10 | 28.130 
ll 27 . 890 
12 | 27.642 
13 | 27.388 
14 | 27.125 
15 | 26.855 
16 | 26.577 
17 | 26.289 
18 | 25.995 
19 | 25.690 
20 | 25.377 
21 25.054 
22 | 24.722 
23 | 24.379 
24 | 24.027 
25 | 23 @64 
26 | 23.289 
27 | 22.904 
28 | 22.507 
29 22.008 
30 | 21.677 
31 21.243 
32 | 20.797 
33 | 20.336 
34 19 862 
35 | 19.374 
36 | 18.872 
37 18.354 
38 | 17.820 
39 17.27 
40 16.704 
41 16.122 
42 15.521 
43 14.903 
44 14. 266 
45 13.610 
46 12.934 
47 12.238 
48 | 11.521 
49 | 10.782 
50 | 10.022 
51 9.239 
52 8.422 
53 7.600 
54 6.744 
55 5.862 
56 4.954 
57 4.119 
58 3.058 
59 2.066 
60 1.319 





Total |1,168.10 | 
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6 i cent for interest, 
1.227 per cent for amortiza- 
tion or payments on the 
principal, .773 per cent for 
expenses and profits—total 
8 per cent. 

For a loan of $1,000 the 
transaction would work out 
as follows: Amount of 
loan, $1,000; semi-annual 

pegmet, $40. (This ex- 
ample applies proportionately to a 
loan of any amount whatever.) 

On any interest-paying date the 
borrower would be allowed to make 
partial payments of any amount 
or to pay off the entire amount 
due on his ioan. Of course, partial 
payments would reduce the amount 
of the principal still due and con- 
sientaiie asmaller part of the semi- 
annual payments that follow would 
be required for interest and a ‘~~ 
part would be applied on the 
principal so that the loan would be 
paid off before the expiration of the 
thirty years, thus saving additional 
money. 

These advantages to the bor- 
rower would not only bring mort- 
gage business to the bank but would 
also create that favorable public 
sentiment that always attaches to 
an institution that is endeavoring 
to improve conditions in its com- 
munity and that is honestly and 
diligently looking not only after 
its own interests but also after 
those of its patrons and friends. 
Of course, in various sections of the 
country the rate of interest, the 
term of the loans, and other de- 
tails would vary and consequently 
different amortization tables would 
be used, but the general principle of 
amortization loans is illustrated by 
the above table which would, of 
course, be modified by each bank 
to best serve its own needs. 

The bank would obtain the capital 
with which to buy the mortgages 
by the issue of its investment 
bonds, as is done by modern mort- 
gage organizations throughout 
Europe. These bonds should pay 
5 per cent to 6 per cent interest, 
should be the direct obligation of 
the bank, and should be further 
secured by the deposit with a 
trustee of mortgages as collateral 
to an amount in excess of the bonds 
cutstanding. hese bonds 
would then furnish for the local 
investor as well as other outside 
investors a new type of security 
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combining the underlying secur- 
ity of a m -¢ full 
liability of @ bank under state 
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and the advantage of a 


supervision, 
more general market than is enjoyed by 


individual mortgages. ‘Che trust agree- 
ment under which the collateral mort- 
gages are pledged to secure the invest- 
ment wt should be very carefully 
worked out and should contain all of the 
restrictions which have been adopted by 
the world’s most successful mortgage 
banks among which may be suggested 
the following: 

(a) Each mortgage put up as col- 
lateral for bonds shall be a first and valid 
lien upon certain specified forms of real 
estate (as, for instance, farms and dwell- 
ing houses) located within the particular 
county or counties the mortgage bank is 
organized to serve, which real estate shall 
be such as is available for the production 
of income. 

(b) Each such mortgage shall be a 
first and valid lien upon the whole and 
undivided fee and upon no lesser estate 
and the appraised value of the real es- 
tate securing any such mortgage shall be 
at least doule the amount of the indebt- 
edness secured thereby. 

(ec) Each such mortgage shall be such 
as is given to secure a principal indebted- 
ness not exceeding in amount-15 per cent 
of the capital and surplus of the bank. 
(This guarantees to the holders of the 
bonds that. the mortgages held as collateral 
are diversified and of such sizes as to be 
readily salable.) 

(d) All such mortgages upon build- 
ings in course of construction shall not 
exceed in principal amount 10 per cent of 
the principal amount of all mortgages 
owned or pledged by the bank. 

(e) Alt such mortgages on farm lands 
shall contain provisions for proper soil 
conservation. (This is.a very necessary 
yrovision when loans are made for a 
ra term of years.) 

(f) All such mortgages shall contain 
provisions for annual or semi-annual 
amortization payments. (This guarantees 
to the holders of the bonds that the secur- 
ity behind each mortgage held as collateral 
will be constantly growing larger.) 

(g) The appraised value of the real 
estate securing any such mortgage shall 
not exceed the selling value of the same 
and the appraised value shall be deter- 
mined by two independent appraisals 
and shall be approved by the executive 
committee of the bank. 

(h) The company shall acquire no 
note secured by mortgage on any real 
estate in which any officer or director of 
the bank is interested either directly or 
indirectly. 

(i) The proceeds of any loans made 
upon buildings in course of construction 
shall be retained by the bank and paid 
out only upon construction vouchers 
countersigned by a duly authorized agent 
of the bank. 

(j) The bank shall acquire no real 
estate except to protect its interests in 
case any of the mortgages owned by it 
are foreclosed and the property therein 
described sold to pay the indebtedness 
secured thereby. All real estate so ac- 
quired shall be promptly sold. 

(k) The aggregate amount of the 
principal of all bonds issued and out- 
standing at any one time shall not ex- 
ceed fifteen times the amount of the capital 
and surplus of the bank. 

The profits from this proposed new de- 
partment in banks should be statisfac- 
tory, owing to the fact that it could be so 
organized as to limit overhead expense to 
a comparatively small amount, and in 
addition to the part of the annuity which 
is paid to the bank to cover its expense 
and profits it would make a considerable 
gain from the difference in the rate of in- 
terest which would be paid to it by the 
borrower and the rate of interest which it 
would pay on its bonds to the investor. 

It is of the utmost importance to the 
success of a mortgage bank department in 
a bank that all loans be made subject to 
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Genasco 
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Sith aig Kleets 


No expert is needed to make your buildings 
permanently secure against storm and weather. 
You or your farm-hands can make a perfectly 
tight and lasting job of Genasco. 

Trinidad Lake asphalt makes the roofing 
always weatherproof; and the Kant-leak Kleets 
make it easy for you to keep the seams abso- 
lutely weatherproof. You don’t have to fuss 
and muss with dauby cement, or run the risk of 
nail-hole leaks. And you have a roof witha 
handsome finish, attractive for all your buildings. 


Get Genasco of your dealer. Mineral or smooth surface. Look for the hemisphere 
trademark. Write us for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco Chie xgo 
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| "Solve ‘Every F Farm Power Problem _ : 
And Just Look at the Price! — a 
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$600 to $990 gives you a Wadsworth light general 
atility tractor suitable for your farm—large or small. 
Tested and proved in actual farm work. Will go an 
where horses can, and do many times as much ow 
Light weight—does not pack soil, sink into soft 
ground, or injure roads like heavy machines. Never 
gets tired. Eats only whenat work. Best and cheap- 
est power for plowing, harrowing, disking, harvesting, 
haying, building roads, logging, spreading manure, 
hauling produce to market and ng other horse-killing jobs, 
quer than stationary and portable engines for opera’ ting 
hreshers, ensil! cutters, feed grinders, pumps, w 
t plants and other machinery requiring 
power. Reduces « cost by doing more work with less help, 


Get the Book of Tractors—Free 


Learn how Wadsworth Tractors operate on 
kerosene, which is cheaper, safer and gives 
more power per gallon than ‘gasoline. How 
they also operate on gasoline or distillate, 
so you don’t have to rely on one fuel. 
How any boy old enough to trust with a 
team can handle any Wadsworth Trac- 
tor. Handiest tractor ever built; 
made better than they have to be. 
A sure investment for oy! farm- 
. Six sizes—é6 to 18 h. 

Our free booklet tells. the 
whole story—send for it today. 


Detroit Engine Works 
1034 Jefferson Ave. 
it, Mick 

















the above suggested amortization prin- 
Continued on page 29 | 





Mention Successful Farming’s guarantee when writing to advertisers. 
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CUTTING DOWN 
Conserving Labor 
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Walking plows and 
one-horse cultiva- 
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profitable work 

even throughout the busy season. Even 
the most industrious of men fall far short 
of their possible accomplishments unless 
the entire farm is managed on a far-seeing 
plan. This plan should be dominated by 
one thought; help must be kept busy every 

ay. 

it is the man who has a faculty of keep- 
ing his help steadily on the move who ac- 
omplishes the big season’s work. It is 
not a big single day’s work, but the big 
average that measures the efficiency of 
farm labor. The few minutes and hours 
saved now and again tell mightily in the 
year’s results. Storms and unusual sea- 
sons will enforce some loss of time, but 
there are always odd jobs apart from crop 
work that must be done some time in the 
year, and the year’s work is done easier, 
with less anxiety, less rush and more profit 
if these things are done days or even weeks 
ahead of time, than when they demand 
immediate attention. 

It is business suicide for a man to em- 
ploy labor without planning his farm work 
so that each hour will add most to the net 
income of the farm. This net income is 
made up of cash profits and direct bene- 
fits. 

The food for the family grown on the 
farm, the home comforts and home con- 
veniences, the permanent improvements, 
and so forth, should all be taken into ac- 
count in figuring the profits of the farm. 
All of these items as well as cash profits 
should be taken into account when one is 
figuring the most profitable use of farm 
labor. 

A Complicated Problem 

The varied demands of labor on the 
farm present a far more complicated prob- 
lem than the management of labor in the 
factory. To further complicate the prob- 
lem there are weer ees « = seasons and 
unexpected factors to contend against. 
Therefore, any system that-will distribute 
the labor continuously over the year, 
and furnish for the help the right amount 
of work at the right time and give the 
owner means of contending against us- 
usual factors is a desirable one. 

Different crops demand attention at dif- 
ferent seasons, and livestock call for the 
greatest attention when crops require the 
least. By an intelligent selection of crops 
which fit nicely into a general scheme of 
rotation and the selection of livestock 
which fit together, the labor problem is 
greatly simplified. Many scientific farm- 
ers have failed because they have disre- 
garded this important economic question 
of the most efficient 
use of farm labor. 
Use Large Horses and 

mplements 

Large horses and 
implements save the 
time of men. The 
use of three and four 
horse implements has 
greatly reduced the cost of operating 
many farms and this plan of working is 
rightfully spreading in all directions. On 
every farm there is some work that re- 
quires two-horse teams and odd jobs that 
call for one man. With a number of 
horses under one man’s control, there is 
greater opportunity to have the other 
activities of the farm kept up without 
hiring additional help. - 











Only in exceptional 
circumstances is there an excuse for having 
aman waste his time plowing with two 
horses or cultivating with one. The big 
implement with a seat saves the a 
of a man for other work and keeps hi 
mind clear for planning. If one-half of 
the energy wasted in wearily plodding 
after a team of light horses and a walking 
plow were spent at other more renumera- 
tive work, a big saving would result in 
the efficiency of the help. Small horses 
and out-of-date implements are of small 
account and retard the efficiency of labor 
on the farm where they are employed. 

Crop Rotation Distributes Labor 

Crop rotation is a great economic factor 
in distributing the labor so regularly over 
the season as to greatly economize in the 
acreage cost of tillage operations and to 
aid in settling the r question. By 
growing small grains, grasses and cult- 
vated crops it is possible to keep the help 
busy continuously. The haying seems to 
conflict with the cultivation of cultivated 
crops, but fortunately early haying and 
crop cultivation can be sandwiched to- 
pa to keep all hands busy without cut- 
ting down the hay when the weather is 
rainy. The interference of these crops is 
very frequent and unavoidable. 

he amount of hay one can profitabl 

harvest without seriously interfering with 
the cultivated crops sets the limit on the 
number of acres he should keep in meadow. 
Beyond this, however, the hay becomes a 
competitor which requires extra labor or a 
reduction in the area of cultivated crop 
that can be planted. 

If possible it is best to hire additional 
hands during haying and harvesting and 
not neglect the crops that need cultivat- 
ing. It is a situation where one must 
weigh the value of the crops against the 
wages of extra men and get them if he 
can. In many sections it is the common 
practice to hire additional help in June 
and use them during the rush of work 
haying, harvesting and cultivating. 

The Use of Winter Grains 

Winter grains and oats seem to be com- 
plementary. The wheat or rye is sown in 
the fall and harvested before the oats. 
This plan suggests that the farmer can 
take advantage of the seeding of these 
grains in the fall and, by combining wheat 
growing with other small grains, grow a 
larger acreage of small grain than by grow- 
ing oats or wheat alone. By sowing a por- 
tion of the small grain in the fall it saves 
the time of the men and teams during the 
spring and helps to distribute the work 
over the year. The wheat crop ripening 
before the oats means a more even dis- 
tribution of the work at harvest time. 
The only objectional feature of growing 
these two crops on the same farm is that 
they occupy the same — in the sys- 
tem of rotation, although on some farms 
the rotation is lengthened a year and wheat 
succeeds the oats crop and the land is re- 
seeded with clover and grass. 

When two crops require labor at the 
same time, the question of which one to 
grow should be settled by calculating 
which is the more profitable. This can be 
settled by keeping a record of the cost of 
labor, seed and fertilizer required to pro- 
duce the various crops. en crops are 





being grown that do not require ra 
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GROWING STRONGER 
Apparently, with Advancing Age. 


“At the age of 50 years I collapsed 
from excessive coffee drinking,’ writes 
amanin Mo. “For four years I shambled 
about with the aid of crutches or cane, 
most of the time unable to dress myself 
without help. 

“My feet were greatly swollen, my 
right arm was shrunken and twisted 
inward, the fingers of my right hand 
were clenched and could not be extended 
except with great effort and pain. Noth- 
ing seemed to give me more than tem- 
porary relief. 

“Now, during all this time and for about 
30 years previously, I drank daily an 
average of 6 cups of strong coffee—rarely 
missing a meal. 

“My wife at last took my case into 
her own hands and bought some Postum. 
She made it according to directions and 
I liked it fully as well as the best high- 
grade coffee. 

“Improvement set in at once. In 
about 6 months I began to work a little, 
and in less than a year I was very much 
better, improving. rapidly from day 
to day. I am now in far better health 
than most men of my years and appar- 
ently growing stronger with advanc- 
ing age. 

“I am busy every day at some kind 
of work and am able to keep up with 
the procession without a cane. The arm 
and hand that were once almost useless, 
now keep far ahead in rapidity of move- 
ment and beauty of penmanship.” 

Name give by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Write for copy of the little 
book, ““The Road*to Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 

Instant Postum is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a 
cup of hot water and, with the addition 
of cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. 

“There's a reason” for Postum. 


When it rains 
Lg Me os 
or do you wear a 


¢ Fish Brand 
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in principle, quality of steel and grade 
of workmanship—in fact, made in a large 
auto spring plant— Harvey Bolster Springs can 
not be excelled for resiliency, durability and 
appearance. Get aset and save many dollars 
hauling your perishables. Bewareoft 4 
substitutes, ff actat your dealer's, write us. 










GINSENG 2p sek out “B° 
8.and Canada. There is room in the en for it. 
our booklet A telling 


Send . an all 
Shout it. Ce Dawei Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo. 
Read the Advertisements in this issue 
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by such a record. 


Some crops require quite an amount 


of labor but it comes at such a time as not 
to conflict with other farm work. These 
crops are often desirable even though 
they return less per acre than some of the 





the same time one can not safely be guided | 


others. On one of my farms early pota-| 


toes pay much better than corn, but I 
grow corn because I need it for silage and 
to help out on the fertilizer supply for the 
potato crop. 


On many farms a cash crop is added to | 


the rotation followed in growing food for | 


the livestock. In this way the expensé 
of labor is minimized, because the same 
help required to care for the stock is able 
te handle the cash crop. By growing 
clover, corn and small grain in the rota- 
tion and feeding them to livestock, it 
makes conditions ideal for growing a cash 
crop at a low cost and reduces the expense 


for labor in conducting the farm to a| 


minimum. 


KEEP THE LADDER HARD BY 


ON’T _ loan 
the farm 
ladder. If 

you do, besure that 
it is brought back 
again before the 
shades of night fall. 
When I was a mere boy I 
once heard a wise old farmer say 
“Yes, I'll loan anything on the 
farm but my ladder.” 
: A well put saying, too. Once 
we found smoke issuing from the upper 
story of a neighbor’s oe, Fire had 
broken out in the attic in the region of the 
chimney. An old, eccentric uncle, but 
wise, rushed upon the few stricken by- 
standers, shouting, “Is there a ladder on 
the place?’ Sure enough there was one 
at the barn and in less time than we can 
tell it, the ladder was up, a hole chopped 
through the siding and a bucket brigade 
saved the farm home. 

At another time we were busily engaged 
‘*phoning” about the neighborhood for 















threshing help; a terrific gust of wind and 
dust came up, breaking branches from the 
shade trees. Down came a branch upon 
our telephone line and we were out of com- 
mission. In five minutes we had the long 
barn ladder standing up alongside the 
telephone pole and in a few minutes more 
we were ready to talk again. No need to 
call out a lineman from central for repair 
work. 

There are so very many instances 
where the farm ladder is useful not only 
in cases of extreme emergency, but really 
handy in repair work, fruit picking, grain 
and fodder stacking and other conveni- 
ences that we wonder sometimes how some 





farm homes are managed without this 
equipment. ‘Too many farmers are con- | 


tented in staying at the foot of the ladder | 


all their lives.—G. W. B., Ohio. 

A great deal of wisdom of a man in this 
age is shown in leaving things unknown, 
and a great deal of his practical sense in 
leaving things undone. Be not simply 
good—be good for something.—Thoreau. 





This is a good time in which to repair 
rickety gates and tack up all loose wires 
or boards in the fencing about the farm, 
preparatory to the snowy season when 
such work can not be done, much as it | 
might need to be. 


————_______— 
If you are a subscriber to Successful | 
Farming you have paid for insurance 
against swindlers and tricky advertisers. 
Most reliable farm paper advertisers are 
found in Successful Farming. When you | 
are interested in an ad in another paper, | 
see if it is also in Successful Farming; if 
not, ask us about it. But if it is, tell the 
advertiser you are answering the ad which | 
appears in Successful Farming. This ap-| 
plies our guarantee bond to you and makes | 
you safe whether you buy from dealer or 
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$125,000 a Day Loss 


(Forty-Five Million Dollars a Year) by fires from adjoining buildings, : 
; That is the appalling record in this country. Most of this loss could 
have been prevented. You can protect your buildings from this danger by 
the use of 3 


Pyrolin Fireproof Paint. 


Costs little more—worth much more. 
Besides being fireproof, it is weatherproof, goes farther and lasts longer 
than the best ready mixed or home mixed paint. Pure linseed oil, white 
lead, zinc and Pyrolin Fireproof Liquid are its principal ingredients. 


Make a Six Months Test at Our Expense 


This is a picture of a small piece of This is a picture of a small sam- 
wood painted with Pyrolin Fireproof | ple can of Pyrolin Fireproof 
Paint. We will send it to you and | Paint, which we will send to you 
give you a gallon of Pyrolin Fireproof oe pees post free of charge if you 
Paint if you can burn it up in a half | will paint a board with it on both 
hour by holding lighted matches to it | sides and on the edges and ends. 
at one end one at a time after having | Put the board away till next spring and then 
whittled the paint off of the end to give | give it any fire test you want to give it. You'll 
you a chance to light it. uy Pyrolin Fireproof Paint after that test, 


+ 
. . 

The Iowa Paint Manufacturing Co., Ft. Dodge, Iowa 
Mail This Coupon Today 
lowa Paint Mfg. Co., Ft. Dodge Iowa 10-13 i 

In accordance with ag advertisement in Successful Farming, please send me sample of 
wood painted with Pyrolin Fireproof Paint and alsoa sample of Pyrolin Fireproof paint which 
I agree to test as instructed in your advertisement. There is to be no charge and I put 
myself under no obligation by making this request. 
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: Please give us the name of the best paint dealer in your town. 
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The Economy Gasoline Engine is so accurately made, of 
such splendid materials and is so carefully tested that when 
it is put to work on the farm it is dounmd to run smoothly 
and steadily day after day, year after year, with less care 
and less attention than any other engine on the market. 
You get extreme dependability when you buy the high 
grade Economy, because it’s duié/¢ info the Economy 

Our low prices are the result of modern methods of manu- 
facture, enormous output and direct from factory selling. 
Our guarantee and reputation make you sure of satisfaction, 


Our New Engine Book Free 


Learn how to do your work quicker, better, 
easier and cheaper. Our Gasoline Engine 

k tells you how to do it, tells how high 
grade Economy Gasoline Engines are made 
what they are made of, what they do, and 
helps you decide on the best size for your 
work. Write tuday Please request Gasoline 
Engine Book No. 65520 Address 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
AP. Chicago ' 
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UNIFORM STANDARDS FOR 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


GRADING GRAIN 
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Figure 4. Showing deterioration and shrinkage on 500 bushels of shelled corn in storage 


INCE the organization of the Grain 
S Standardization investigations of the 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture, careful consideration has been 
given to the harvesting, handling, storing, 
shipping, and grading of grain. Owing to 
the limited appropriation available for 
these investigations the work up to the 
present time has been confined mainly to 
corn. Moreover, corn is by far the most 
important of our grains, especially from 
the standpoint of the farmer, in that the 
farm value of the corn crop of tlie United 
States is greater than the combined value 
of our wheat, oats, barley, flax, rye, rice, 
buckwheat, and potatoes. Corn has also 
received first consideration, because under 
the present conditions of handling both at 
the iow and in the markets, it undergoes 
greater deterioration from the time it is 
harvested until it reaches the final con- 
sumer, than any of the other grains. 

In the prosecution of our Grain Stand- 
ardization investigations a thorough study 
has been made of all the factors whic 
must be taken into consideration in the 
grading of any given lot of grain. Special 
attention has likewise been given to the 
development of simple methods and ap- 
paratus for nt measuring some of 
the more important factors. The stand- 
ardization of methods are of import- 
ance in uniform standards for grading, in 
fact without uniformity of methods, uni- 
form standards for grading would an 
impossibility. From the standpoint of 
corn grading the apparatus of the most im- 
portance is the moisture tester. 


The method consists of heating a given 
weight of grain in a special flask partially 
engine oil,” 


filled with “ the heating being 





Figure 3. The interior of a crib of poorly shucked 
corn which began to heat early in the spring. 


continued until certain specified tempera- 
tures are reached, whieh i is 190 degrees 
Centigrade for corn. The moisture in the 
whole grain is liberated and afterwards 
condensed and collected in a measuring 
eylinder so graduated that the percent- 
age of moisture can be read direct. This 
apparatus is fully described in Circular 72, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

In the — 
to base standard grades it has been neces- 
sary to study the methods of harvesting, 
handling, and storing corn on the farm; 
the handling of corn at country and term- 
inal markets; the deterioration of corn | 
the 


while in storage or during transit; 
utilization of corn by millers, feeders, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Figure 2a 


manufacturers of miscellaneous corn pro- 
ducts; and various problems of a similar 
character which have an important bear- 
ing on the quality and condition of the 
corn and the commercial grade which it 
receives when marketed. Early in these 
investigations it was found that the 
methods of harvesting, handling, and stor- 
ing of corn on the farm have a very im- 
portant bearing upon the commercial 
grade of the corn when inspected at term- 
| inal markets. Likewise, that the rate and 
degree of deterioration during shipment 
from the country to the terminal markets 
as well as from our export markets to 
various European ports, is in a large 
| measure due to the unfit condition of a 





of reliable data on which | 
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HAPPY OLD AGE 
Most Bely to Follow Peeper Eating. 


As old age advanc es we require less 
food to replace waste, and food that 
will not overtax the digestive organs, 
while supplying true nourishment. 

Such an ideal food is found in Gra 


i 
Nuts, made of whole wheat and bar! 


ey 


by long baking and action of diastase 
in the barley which changes the starch 


into a most digestible sugar. 

The phosphates also, placed up under 
the outer-coat of the w heat, are included 
in Grape-Nuts, but are lac king in white 
flour because the outer coat of the wheat 
darkens the flour and is left out by the 
miller. These natural phosphates are 


‘necessary to the well-balanced building 


'an Jowa man 


of muscle, brain and nerve cells. 
“IT have used Grape-Nuts,” writes 
“for 8 years and feel as 


|good and am stronger than I was ten 


 aory ago. 


“Among my customers I meet a man 
jevery day who is well along in years 
| and attributes his good health to Grape- 


| Nuts and Postum which he has used for 





the last 5 years. He mixes Grape-Nuts 
with Postum and says they go fine to- 
gether. 

“For many years before 1 began to 
eat Grape-Nuts, I could not say that 
I enjoyed life or knew what it was to be 
able to say ‘I am well.’ I suffered greatly 


| with constipation, but now my habits 


are as regular as ever in my life. 

“Whenever I make extra effort | 

ager on eR ae food and it just 
the bill. can think and write a 
great deal easier.” 

“There’s a Reason.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


interest. 





“ Expert’s Plans Save 






Furnace Cost and Fue 


if you buy the Kalamazoo way and 

a heating engineer study —_ — 
Our expert will show you how to kee 
the entire house warm and snug on biiz- 
gardy days and keep down , too. 


Buy From Factory-Book Free 


tells all about the Kalamazoo furnace and our 
remarkabie plan for direct sale—at an immense 
pa YES you. Ask us for Furnace Catalog 


mak foll line of Spomes, Ranges, Gas 
mt make a foll lve of We have three catalogs 
—please Seak for the one you want. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazes ex 


Direct to You +." 



















considerable percentage of the corn at th| BRASS and STRINGED 


| time of shipment. The factor of first im- 
| portance in the deterioration of corn after 
it is marketed is excessive moisture. The 
operator of the country elevator is in a 
large measure responsible for the market- 
ing of wet, high moisture corn, in that the 
general practice has been to pay the same 
price for all corn regardless of its quality 
or condition. The careful farmer who 
markets sound and dry corn receives as a 
rule the same price per bushel of 56 
pounds as the farmer who markets = 
grade, damp, and dirty corn. The sto 








of corn in open or poorly constructed cri 
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or piling it on the ground as shown in 
Figure 2a and Figure 2b, is almost certain 
to result in corn of poor condition when 
marketed, and it is likely to undergo 
further deterioration before it reaches the 
consumer. 

A still larger percentage of our corn 
srop goes into the cribs only half shucked, 
thus cutting off effective ventilation, re- 
sulting in mouldy and damaged corn. 
Figure 3 represents a large crib of poorly 
shucked corn which began to heat early 
in the spring, as aresult of the masses of 
husks, silks, and shelled corn which pre- 
vented the corn from drying in the crib. 

Approximately 60 per cent of our corn 
crop is produced in the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, and Kansas, while approximately 
80 per cent of the corn shipped out of the 
counties where grown comes from these 
same seven states, Illinois alone furnish- 
ing nearly 30 per cent. The bulk of this 
corn is marketed during the winter 
months, much of it in a frozen condition so 
that it appears dry but in reality contains 
an excessive amount of moisture. From 


the crop of 1910, samples taken from | 
1,096 cars representing central Illinois | 


| 


shipments from November to April in- 
clusive showed an average moisture con- 
tent of 20.04 per cent. Of this lot only 
27 cars showed a moisture content of 18 





per cent or less, and only 116 cars showed 
a moisture content of 19 per cent or less, 
leaving 980 cars with a moisture content 


in excess of 19 per cent. Experiments | 
have fully demonstrated that corn con-| 
taining 19 per cent of moisture is not a} 
safe commodity to handle commercially, | 
unless intended for consumption soon 
after marketing. Corn of this character is 
almost certain to become musty, sour, hot, 
and badly damaged within a few weeks. 
Figure 4 shows the results of a rep-| 
resentative experiment with 500 bushels 
of shelled corn which contained an aver- 
age of 18.8 per cent of moisture on Jan- 
uary 5th when stored in the hopper of a 
large shipping scale so that weights show- 
ing shrinkage could be taken at any time. 
On April 2ist this corn showed distinct 
indications of becoming musty and sour. 
Up to that time it had lost four-tenths of 
1 per cent in weight. On May 5th, the 
average temperature of the corn was 
127 degrees Fahrenheit The highest tem- 
perature at any one point during the ex- 
periment was 137 degrees Fahrenheit on 
May 2d. During the course of the test the 
corn became badly damaged, hot, and | 
sour. | 
In the various grain standardization in- 
vestigations sufficient data are now avail- 
able to establish uniform standards for the 
grading of corn and with the cooperation 
of the grain trade, it is proposed to estab- 
lish such standards during the coming sea- 
son, the same to be ready for the handling 
of the 1913 crop. With uniform standards 
every producer will be able to determine 
for himself with a fair degree of accuracy 
the commercial grade to which he is en- 
titled on the corn he markets. Uniform 
standards for grading is the most effec- 
tive solution to the problem of the pro-| 
duction of more corn of better quality. | 
With uniform and definite standards the | 
farmer who delivers high grade grain will | 
be in a position to demand a price in keep- 
ing with its actual value, and the manager 
of the country elevator will be in even bet- 
ter position to meet this demand. 
"Ome a | 
The only safe road to follow in specula- 
tion leads straight away from the Board | 
of Trade on a dead run.—Lorimer. 


| 
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Tire Cost 
Cut Four Ways 


We claim your favor on No-Rim-Cut tires 
solely on the ground of saving. 


We cut tire bills in four ways which no 
one else employs. That’s how we won the 
world’s largest tire business. And that’s 
how we are going to win you. 


Way One—In these tires we 
end rim-cutting— make it impos- 
sible. We do this in the only 
feasible way—a way which we 
control. 

With old-type tires—clincher 
tires—rim-cutting ruins almost 
one tire in three. That is shown 
by most careful statistics. 


Way Two—We add to our 
tire cost $1,500 daily to final- 
cure these tires on air. That 
is done to save countless blow- 
outs. 

No other tire maker does this, 
because of the extra expense, 


Way Three—We alone use 
a patent method toprevent tread 
separation. We paid $50,000 
for it. 


This way reduces by sixty per 
cent the danger of loose treads. 


Way Four—We limit our 
profit to 8% per cent. By 
matchless output and -moderr 
equipment we have brought tire 
cost to minimum, 

As a result, these costly tires 
—No-Rim-Cut tires—now cost 
you no more than other stand- 
ard tires. They used to cost 
one-fifth more. 





So you get all these savings, 
which cost us fortunes, at no 
extra price. Do you think it 
wise, under these conditions, to 
go without them all. 

Go see these tires—now the 
rulers cf Tiredom. Our dealers 


are everywhere. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With All-Weather Treads 


AKRON. OHIO 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities — More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
Lendon Address: Central House, Kingsway, London, W. C. 


(1347) 


























the ears. 


Harvest a 160 acre crop 
from 120 acres. This sim- 
ple, reliable machine does it. 
Cuts or shreds the stalk while husking 


GUARANTEED 


size for size, under equal conditions of operation, 
to do more and better work with less power than 
any other machine husker in existence and to be eas- 
fer and safer to feed and to operate. Our Husker Book 
telis all about it. Send for free copy today. , 
APPLETON MFG. CO, 576 Fargo St., Batavia, Il. 












| Mention Successful Farming’s guarantee when writing to advertisers, 
' 
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By GEO. W. GODFREY, Iowa. 


LOVE to see a good horse race where 
] they go to win, but I find more real 
satisfaction in watching the race be- 
tween corn and Jack Frost. From the 
start a planting time until the late frost 
comes it is a race. The seed, the seed- 
bed, the planting and the cultivation are 
our parts in determining the race, then we 
watch the summer sun whip the corn up 
for the finish. It is good to see it end 
with the corn in the lead like it is now. 


No matter what is wrong with the soil, 
a lot of folks immediately tell you that it 
bas alkali and is no good. I don’t believe 
half of it. Some of those lands are sour, 
need lime. I know one section claimed 
to contain alkali that is simply impover- 
ished by leaching and cropping, as it is a 
sandy loam with a coarse sand subsoil. 
Plenty of manure would just make won- 
derful crops for a short time. Some things 
we have taken for granted need proving. 


An adequate soil survey is one of the 
things we most need. In every section the 
soil varies, especially in the subsoils, and 
to know how to handle it best we must 
know what it contains. The proper way 
to add fertility to the soil is to supplement 
the elements in which it is most lacking 
before they are all gone. When a soil is 
worn out, then capital is lacking to re- 
build it. 


“The cheapest thing I feed is water.’ 
This is the comment of one of the most ex- 
pert cattle feeders I know. Any class of 
stock, especially fattening stuff, to do 
their best, should have water before them 
all the time. That means warm water 
in winter, too. I believe folks need more 
water as well as stock. 


A dairyman had a cozy warm barn for 
his eattle. It was tight. When the men 
came in from milking the women folks 
would turn up their noses, but the owner 
said it had to be tight to be warm. One 
a friend from another section visited 


‘ 

him He suggested windows and a 
ventilating system, and because he was a 
Bur sful dairyman himself, he persuaded 
his friend to try it although there was 
grave danger prophesied for the poor 
cows. The next spring the owner of the 


barn said those windows and “holes in the 


wall’ saved him one-third of his feed 
bill Other cows do the same w ay when 
they get fresh air and sunlight. \re 
yvours supplied? 

It looks good to see a full supply of 
seed corn drying out before frost comes. 
if a farmer has a right to be proud about 


nything, it is a good supply of early 
oatl 


gathered seed 


it to himself to take 
time off for enjoyment. Of course, 
‘ mes when it is impossible to 
leave, but one can not wait until every- 
thing is done, or he would never £0. The 
man that continually stays at home loses 
interest in his fellowmen and himself. 
He becomes narrow in his views, and his 
work gets into ruts. Worst of all he for- 
gets how to enjoy life other than working 
and so when his working days are over he 
is in a sorry plight. 

Now that is not advocating loafing part 


Every farmer owes 


here re ti 





| 
| 





of the time. Loafing is not a vacation. 
I mean a vacation where one sees new 
sights and a change of surroundings. 


It is wonderful, the interest that is 
being taken in saving farm manure. 
Only a short time ago many farmers were 
using it to fill up ponds; now they have a 
spreader and are trying to make the best 
use of it. Farmers are discussing manure 
and soil fertility about the most of any- 
thing. It truly looks well for the prosper- 
ity of the country to have it that way. 


The happiest and most prosperous 
young men T iknow are those reared on the 
arm who have staid by their natural oc- 
cupation. It seems queer that so many of 
our farm boys will fool away most of their 
time and the advantages of their farm 
knowledge working in town in some little 
two- by-four job when they might be tak- 
ing a man’s place. 


Beef is high and with present corn and 
cattle prospects must stay _ H 
cholera is daily limiting our available pees 
supply. It seems as though Ex-Secretary 
Wilson’s statement that sheep must enter 
more into our farm plans was more true 
than ever. Without doubt mutton can be 
omg cheaper than beef and on most 
arms much mutton could be grown on 
what is now wasted. Possibly, the pres- 
ent scourge of swine diseases will help 
bring sheep into a more prominent place. 


The present sign board system over the 
country is a disgrace to our farms. It is 
a sign of our lack of appreciation of our 
farm homes to have a beautiful pasture 
view spoiled by: a glaring green and yel- 
low sign. Road side fences, shade trees 
and gates are everywhere marred by 
ugly posters and signs. I believe in ever | 
boosting the spirit of the country beauti- 
ful. Men found it beautiful by nature and 
have no right to leave it otherwise 
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Wanted-— 
Successful 
Farmers 


| In the San Joaquin Valley, California. This 
great valley in the heart of California yet has 
room for over half a million men who will 
farm its fertile acres in the way they should 
be farmed. There is no room for the failure — 
no place for the man who can not succeed 
where he is. But there is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for the man who has the success habit. 


Here is a climate that will grow all the 
products of the temperate zone, and many of 
those of the tropical. You have no long cold 
winters. Every day can be profitably spent in 
out-of-door work. Here is a soil which under 
irrigation is of surpassing richness. Here is 
ample water and all conditions of pleasant 
living in a well-settled land. 


We will tell you of the opportunities in gen- 
eral. We will search out for you just the kind 
of a location you are seeking. It might take 
you weeks or months and many miles of travel 
to find the spot that our knowledge of local 
conditions will direct you to at once. 


After you have found the spot we will send 
to you a man who knows this country thor- 
oughly, and if you wish he will tell you the 
methods and crop rotations which are most 
successful here. 


All this service is free. It is part of the 
effort the Santa Fe is making to let people 
know of the advantages along its lines. The 
railroad has no land to sell and no interest to 
serve but your ultimate success here. 


What the San Joaquin Valley is, and what 
others are doing here, is told in our two books, 
which are free and yours for the asking. 
Then if you are . erested enough to ask fur- 
ther questions, you will find me eager to an- 
swer. 

C. L. Seagraves, Genl. Colonization Agt., 
A. T. & 8. FP. Ry., 2220 Railway Exchange, Chicago 











0 DAYS’ WEAR FREE 


That's what you'll if you buy a pair of Head- 
light overails and find them in any way unsatis- 


Go to your dealer. Ask for a pair of Headlight over- 
alls. (price $1.00 per garment, $1.25 in Canada). Wear 
them thirty days. If you do not find them the most 
comfortable convenient and generally —ee 
overalls you ever had on, take them back, and you'll 
get. your money. Any one of our 5,000 dealers will 

e good this guarantee. 





I wish we corn belt farmers could learn 
to love our farm homes more. I suppose 
as they grow older traditions and mem- 
ories will endear them more to each gen- 
eration, but so far we fail to love them as 
some of those old rocky hills of the east 
are loved. The more we love our farm 
homes the better we will work and pre- 
serve them. 


A banker was riding along the road 
with a friend and he classified every man 
whose farm they passed. Here was a 
good farmer, straight fellow. feeds cattle 
and is propserous. Next was a young 
farmer, a tenant, not much property, good 
worker, milking cows. His credit was 
good. Later he came to a family of good 
farmers, making money but the meanest | 
people in the community to deal with be- 
cause their word was no good. So he had | 
rated in his mind every man in the com- 
munity. No man liveth unto himself 
these days. | 


The only man that gains ability is the 
man who strives each day to do better 


than he did before. No matter how poor | 
a workman he may be, he is a better man | 
than the fellow who slights his task. The 


worst spirit we can develop in our work is 
the “good enough” spirit. It wastes un- 
told amounts of time and energy. 
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LARNED-CARTER & CO. 


SAVES LABOR— 


If you have a job of heavy work to do 
about your farm, or home, that requires the 
services of an extra man to help you lift or pull, 
don't hire the man; buy a BURR SAFETY 
LOCKING BLOCK. You can do the work easier. 
It will last longer than you will live. Work in 
sunshine or rain. It won't eat a thing, and 
never kicks on overtime. Costs no more than 
you would pay a man for one day. Can you 
think of a better investment? 

Do it now. If your hardware man 
doesn’t carry it in stock, we will send 
it to you.. Circular free. 


THE BURR M’F’G. Co. 


2106 Superior Ave., N.W. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 






























Zimmerman Pitless Wagon Scales 
Seldon 0 Year . d stee . Deb! 
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HANDY DEVICE FOR CELLAR DOOR 











The above picture shows a handy de- 
vice for opening the cellar door, which 
saves the housekeeper many a hard lift. 

The chain is fastened to the door, runs 
over a pulley on top of the post, and into 
a closed tile. Inside the tile there is a 
weight fastemed to the end of the chain, 
and ‘ this weight balances the weight of the 
door. Two 18-inch sewer pipe sunk in the 
ground form the ennai in which the 
weight plays up and down as the door is 
opened and closed. The top is covered to 
keep out snow and trash. 


SUCCESSFUL STORAGE OF PUMP- 
KINS FOR WINTER 


Pumpkins will not keep in out-door 
storage-pits nor in the cellar—dampness 
in the former and warmth in the latter 
causing them to rot; so that some method 
must be employed that will not keep them 
too warm nor allow them to get damp. 

My place for storage of pumpkins was 
arranged by first covering the ground with 
coarse weeds, corn-stalks and sunflower- 
stalks. On this was spread a thick layer 
of hay and straw to keep the pumpkins 
from coming in contact with the earth, 
which would have caused them to spoil. 

The pumpkins were placed on this ave 
of hay, in a long row as wide as desired 
which should not be over the thickness of 
five pumpkins, piling them in such a shape 
that they came to a point, resembling a 
hay-rick, and so they would form a good 
water-shed after being covered with hay or 
straw. 

A thick layer of hay then was spread 
over the pumpkins, to protect them from 
severe cold and shed water. Next, corn- 
fodder to a thickness of several feet was 
set up against this layer of hay, to hold 
it in place and prevent its being blown 
down or scratched away by the poultry. 
The layer of hay next to the pumpkins 
should be thick enough to afford protec- 
tion from freezing, and not thick enough 
to keep the product so warm that mold 
will result. The fodder furnishes addi- 
tional protection, but at the same time, it 
is not so closely packed together as hay, 
and admits of more circulation of air, thus 
forming ideal conditions for the preserva- 
tion of the stored product. A few arm- 
fuls of fodder or a light covering of hay 
over the entire heap, will be necessary to 
shut out the cold and shed water. 

The beauty of this plan of storage is, 
that it is not only one that preserves the 
pumpkins well, but it prevents the all too 
common waste of this valuable feed for a 
few weeks during the late fall season by 
cramming the stock with them while 
they last and then not having any more 
for them till that time next season. B 
the above plan, they are kept till mid- 
winter, when they can be rolled out as the 
fodder and hay are used up, and fed in 
conjunction with these roughages, thus 
forming a fine balanced ration at a season 
when stock will relish and do so well on it 
The profit and pleasure derived from a few 
pumpkin pies at atime when they are not 
obtainable elsewhere, will prove another 
attractive point in favor of this method of 
storage, as cellar storage preserves the 
pagans I for only a short period, at the 
vest. A “rich pumpkin pie,” cut from 
the strips of the real fruit, for a Christ- 
mas- dinncr—what joy I—M. C., Worth 

Co. Mo 
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An Apollo Farm—~ 


Barns, silos, tanks, implement sheds, stock shelters, 
wind mills, garage, poultry houses, corn cribs, cul- 


VOLL, 
Roofing and Siding 


Galvanized 
Sold by weight. Look for the trade mark. 


These products are full weight, strong, rigid, durable — and have thes eon 

tional advantage of being fireproof. spew of hwy ad tons of Apollo Sh 

used during 19 toh y- proves quality and gro or. Accept no epee 

tute. APOLLO Best Bloom Galvanized Sheets are ae or for Tan! 
pe erns and underground uses, as well as for Siding, 

all forms of sheet metal work. Sold by leading dealers everyw 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Buliding, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Onur sixty-; “BETTER BUILDINGs” tal: poet 
pet peupasty OUND Bend for for free cop: —{ 


Write for WITTE’S Latest 
Reduced Factory Prices 
































































‘After 26 years of dealer selling, engine users here 
Se rears direct from the Factory. 
have been sold, for the highest by dealers, 













en EE Engines ito40lkP 


m.u.Wrre  §SE GASOLINE ,GAS, KEROSENE AND DISTILLATE 


Fifty-four sizes and styles; a size and style for all farm and shop power needs. A. in con- 

2 eget wee oe or out-worn, byanyengine, All have detachable 4- 
pistons, vertical valves, automatic electric double post extra sensitive 
positive governors, and other merits, without which no engine can nigeria wea 


MOST UNDERSTANDABLE ENGINE BOOK FREE. 1t me show you 


out ho sustne that © bess Sen veer eae Sbie 
of the ne business, by which double 
and collected for lowest grade engines. If you 
8 worth dollars, I'll pay to 
ithack. Write me now for your 
ED. H. phen pe 
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to judge 
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350 Shot 
Powerful 


Air Rifle ° BIVEN 


This rifle ie a beauty, and it’s an ao 
curate and powerful shooter. Shoot, 350 = 
without seatian Lever action, round taperi barrel 
nickled and polished, walnut a | dull An ; sheen BB 
shot. Note this—if any mgeice ane will be furnished 
without charge by the manufacture This is The te atin proo: of the hig vquallty 
of this Air Rife. Write me today for complete description of this air gun and for 
details of my splendid new plan by which you can easily earn one of these Coontny Air Rifles 
in just a few hours. Write me at once while you have the matter in mind. I'll answer you 
right away, and I know you will be ted with my dandy plan for giving you the gun. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher Successful Farming, Des Moines, ta. 
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PRAIRIE HILLS AND HOLLOWS 


By H. C. HATCH, Kan. 





SHIS has been a very bad season for 


"| the Southwest. Some old residents 

of Kansas say it is the worse crop 
year since grasshopper times, while others 
say that 1887 and 1901 were just as bad, 
if not worse. 


We did not live here in 1887, but were 


he I in 19O1, and 80 lar as crops are con- 
cerned we think this a better year. Wheat 
was very good, oats better than half a 


crop, there has been enough hay raised 
so there is plenty for home use and a lot 
to sell. Corn is, of course, almost a total 
failure so far as grain is concerned, but 
there is plenty of fodder in this locality. 


There was a wonderful difference in the 
way corn stood the drouth on soil of the 
same quality. This year, more than any 
other, has proved that listed corn can 
stand by far the most dry weather. To 
be sure, listed corn failed to make grain, 
but it held out a promise of a crop for a 
week or ten days after top planted corn 
was conceded to be gone. 


Corn on fall or winter plowing went 
first of all. This was a surprise to many 
who had always thought fall plowing best 
to hold moisture. But it has been our 
experience in three bad dry years that corn 
on fall or winter plowing 1s the first to dry 
up on this soil. That is, if it was top 
planted, Should the fall plowing be listed 
in the spring it will give the best show for 
standing drouth of any way we know. 


This was also one of the seasons that 
gives the man w ho don’t believe in hauling 
manure a chance to say that manure does 
more harm than good. It did do more 
harm this year for corn on manured 
ground, while producing a good crop of 
fodder, was the first to dry up and when 
it began to dry it went in a hurry. Sod 
ground also dried out about as badly as 
that which was manured. 


The failure of corn was not alone in 
being a bad feature of this season. The 
water supply in many pastures and on 
many farms failed right in the hottest, 
dryest weather in August. So sudden a 
failure of many wells was due to the fact 
that ponds and small water courses, which 
were depended on to furnish water for 
stock in many pastures, dried up and a 
large amount of thirsty stock had to be 
watered from wells. 


Four dry years in succession in this part 
of the Southwest had left the under- 
ground sources of water but partly sup- 
plied, so that when they were callea upon 
to furnish water for so much stock it was 
not long until the bottoms of many wells 
were found. When the underground water 
supply fails there is nothing that can be 
of course, but in most cases enough 
water could have been stored above 
ground to have carried all stock through 
the summer. 


done, 


That artificial ponds can be made here 

h will furnish plenty of water for any 
season can easily be proven. We know oi 
ral that in the dryest time contained 
enough water to have lasted the stock in 
the pasture through until the next spring 
It is true they were not made in a day, but 
were the work of many days and even 
weeks. One observer hit it about right 
when he said that too many of the big 
cattle men had $25 invested in a water 
supply when they should have had $250. 


wt 


Re 





| That this has 
| silo. 
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But many who do not know conditions 
here will say, *‘Why don’t you go down 
after the water? Why don’t you drill 
deep wells?’”’ The facts are, in most 
cases, that if a well is put down below 
100 feet, or below a certain strata of 
limestone which all well drillers know, salt 
water will be struck. All good water 
must be found above this salt water which 
seems to underlay a good sized scope of 
country here. Opinions seem to differ as 
to whether or not this salt water would do 
for stock; the general consensus of 
opinion is, that it would not. 





The above is the truth as to the crop 
situation in this part of Kansas for the 
year 1913. Many think it a calamity; it 
is bad, to be sure, but to our mind no 
worse than 1901, and we weathered that 
without a bit of trouble and the next 
year harvested enough grain of all kinds 
to make up for two years. We can not 
say that we will do the same next year, but 
we hope to. A drouth like this always 
leaves the soil in fine condition and four 
dry years have given us a chance to al- 
most entirely clean out the weeds. Given 
even an average season next year and we 
will soon forget about 1913. 


Within a radius of a few miles of this 
farm we last year counted twenty-eight 
silos. Should the number within that 
same radius be counted now we think it 
would be found to be almost doubled. 
Most farmers have made up their minds 
that the way to make ae here is to 
keep cattle and to keep cattle well they 
think requires a silo. While the last four 
years have not been very for corn 
here, yet there is no question but what 
more fat cattle have been shipped from 
this section in that time than in any of the 
four best corn years we have ever had. 
n done is due to the 


The way the farmers worked it was like 
this: They had a large acreage of corn 
which would make from fifteen to twenty- 
five bushels per acre. This was cut and 
put in the silo. Cottonseed meal or cake 
was then used to make the silage rich 
feed. In most cases the cottonseed meal 
was sprinkled over the silage as it was fed. 
Cattle did well on this and made 
gains; perhaps not so good as would have 
been made on plenty of good sound corn 
and alfalfa or clover hay, but still they did 
well. It was by feeding in this way that 
the farmers of this section got the good 
out of what feed they did raise. The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating, so they say. 
The proof that the silo is a good thing lies 
in the fact that the number is to be al- 
most doubled here this year. 





The farmers of this section, when prairie 
hay began to have a value, started to put 
up barns to hold the crop loose. About| 
this time baling from the field came into 
vogue and the storing of loose hay ceased. 
Since then many hay barns have been 
built but on a much smaller seale. The 
bulk of priairie hry is decreased so that | 
only one-third of the storing space is re- 
quired. The hay is handled quicker and 
is re ady to be sold at once, or it can be | 
kept stored for years if necessary. The 
cost of haying is greater when it is baled 
in the field, but there is no waste and the 
job is soon done. In fact, the saving of 
time and hay will pay for the baling. 
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When Buying 
Clothes 


bleama (elele lt © abi? 51010) ,4 


c 


’ ; Sweaters, 

yy { * ——— Gloves, 
= be a 
i . e q¢ . 

ple 
. Saget Be issued in five sec- 
Sample yet -* ena Discee of the 
gabe — t 

i) a ccirs the folder yon 

. want, or all five if you desire: 

Folder A—Men’s ready-made Suits 

and Extra Trousers, - $3.50 te 816.50 

Folder B—Men’s ready-made Overcoats and 

Cleth Rain - - $7.50 te 627.50 


coats, 

Folder O—Beys’ ready-made Suits and Over- 
coats, - + = + = 61.95 to $6.95 
Folder D—Men’s, Boys’, Women’s, Misses’ and 
Children’s Slip-on Raincoats, $2.85 to $17.60 
Folder T—Men’s Talilored.to-Measure 
Clothing, - «= «= $15.00 te $27.50 

Prices from 13 to 12 less ou anyw 
for Style, Quality > Fit. on ee artias 

We guarantee absolute satisfaction and 
pay all transportation charges. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples To-day 
©. V. BOLLER COMPANY 
The House for Men and Boys 

379 Bridge Street, New York City 








Don’t confuse this with ordi- 
nary “make-shift” roofings. We 
guarantee it 15 years and inside 
each roll furnish modern ideas for 
laying it artistically and permanently. 


Certain-teed 
Rolls Roofing Shingles 


You can’t tell how long a roofing will 

wear by looking at it—so for your own 
protection, accept no 
substitutes—be sure that 
the Certain-teed Quality 
Label is on each roll. Sold 
by dealers everywhere at 
a reasonable price. 


General Roofing Mfg.Co. 


E. St. mM, York P. 
Louis, ee Fe. 














WILBUR M°COY. 4 E.N. CLARK 2 
ALLE.PLA."Y WILMINGTON. 8LC. 





“GROSS 
WINTER WHEAT 


The wheat of quality, of vigor and unusual yields, 
ranging from 30 to 60 busnels per acre. 
Saizer’s Alfalfa, Clover, 99 99-100% purity. Is 
endorsed by agricultural colleges and advanced 
agriculturists and farmers everywhere as the hard- 
jest and most prolific. 

Send for free sample wheat, clover, etc., and Fall catalogue 
giving big lists to sow now. 


John A. Salzer Seed Co.,111, So. Eighth St.,La Crosse, Wis, 








| rote Fruit Trees fii? agent's prices Strong. 
ti 


Dansv 
Special bargains for fall planting. 


all frst quality and guaranteed true. All 

le grown and Fresh Dug. No San Jose Scale. 

Illus. Catalog free. 

DENTON, WILLIAMS & DENTON, Wholesale Narserymen, 
Street, 


Dansville, N. Y. 





IF YOU WANT A OME 


in the best CORN,CLOVER, BLUE-GRASS & FRUIT 
COUNTRY on EARTH 
FARMS.4. 5. Hamilton, ‘*The Honest Land Nan’ Winterset, 


send for list of 500 IOWA 
la. 
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HOW TO WASH 
VEHICLES 


Nothing mars the finish of new vehicles 
whether they be buggies, surries, or auto 
nobiles, so much as the careless removal 
9f mud or dust. Generally, the time to 
wash off mud is before it dries. If al 
owed to dry there is almost sure to be 
spots left as reminders of neglect, and these 
spots are not easily removed. When re- 
noving wet mud with a hose it is best not 
o turn the full force of the stream on the 
nud, and it is not necessary. Direct the 
water above so that it will trickle down and 
‘arry the mud away. The full force of 
he water on the mud has the effect of 
ubbing the dirt particles against the 
varnish and scratching. These particles 
f grit which make up common mud 
nave an abundance of fine sand, or gravel, 
is an accompaniment. By gentle drench- 
ng with the nozzle of the hose removed, 
hese particles are carried with a mini- 
mum of damage to the surface. The same 
nethod is to be used where hose is not 
available, by taking up as much water 
‘rom a bucket as the sponge or cloth will 
hold, and then squeezing it out and al- 
owing it to carry away the mud as it 
jows to the ground. 

Dry mud is usually hard to remove 
{t will require a thorough soaking and 
softening first, and then the same careful 
irenching to carry the mud away. Above 
all, if you value the finish on your vehicles, 
never rub mud off before it is ready to 
‘ome. It is too often done when the 
»perator is in a hurry to get through, but 
che fine grit in the mud 1s sure to de in- 
jury to the painted surfaces, and is nearly 
aquivalent to using a piece of sand paper 
After the first thorough soaking let the 
work stand for about half an hour to 
nsure a complete wetting. If there is 


plenty of time in which to do the washing, | 
two or three soakings before the final re- | 


moval is better. 


When you are sure that every particle | 


of mud has been washed away, the sur- 
»lus water may then be wiped off with a 
arge chamois leather. Even here it 1s 
well to shake and wash out the leather 
frequently to get rid of pieces of grit that 
have been picked up. After the surface is 
completely dry, go over it with a soft 

loth dampened with linseed oil. This 
will keep the finish fresh and elastic 

Another point to be considered in wash- 

ing with a hose is to not direct the stream 
it hubs, or other places where roller or 

ball bearings are housed. It is possible by 

so doing to force in water and grit to these 
parts where it might not enter in the usual 
run, and the result would be that lubricat- 
ing oil could not do its part to keep down 

the wear. This is especially true with 

automobiles, with which more care should | 
be taken in washing than is usually given 
wr even thought of —B. H. W., I 

WORTH KNOWING 
A friend of ours, who recently sold his 

iarm, was forced to go through a costly 
court process to perfect the title so that the 
buyer would accept it, and all because 
some 30 years ago a man who sold it signed 
his name in one place with initials and in 
another signed with his given name 
Everyone knew, of course, that it was the 
same man but the lawyers find in such lit- 
tle flaws a chance to make some easy 
money. This little technicality cost our 
friend over $50. Isn’t it about time we had 
some more reasonable method of handlin 
land titles? If we keep on mortgaging an 
releasing and selling land as we have been 
doing the purchaser of a farm 100 years 
from now will have to go to town with al 
team and wagon to draw home his ab- | 
stract. 
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a Heating, 
System | 
Till You Read This Book! 


Hot Water, Steam, Warm Air 


You will be amazed at the high quality heating plants we supply for the 
rock bottom prices we ask. Our new free book will convince you that it pays to 
deal direct with us, that it means greatest value, greatest satisfaction, and 
strongest guarantee of perfect service. You take no risk whatever. Should 
your heating plant fail in any way to give perfect satisfaction any time within two 
years from the date of purchase we agree to return the money paid us and 
transportation charges both ways. There is 


No Stronger Guarantee Than Ours 


We have put the quality into our ee 

heating plants to back up our two-year Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago. . : 
Please mail me your Heating Plant Book No. 6556 

guarantee. I I have checked the system that interests me most. It is 


° understood that this places me under no obligation to you 
Mail Coupon Now oq Hot 0 leslie Warm 
Get our book if only as a guide to the Water Air 
right quality and the right price. Please | 
mail coupon, checking the system of heating Name 
that interests you most. Address 2 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., i Address 


Chicago City State : 
ce BE SR Ge rE 

































































Think How Good Your Feet Will Feel 
In “Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear 


When it’s wet, cold and sloppy around the place remember 
that Ball-Band™ Rubber bogtaear is made for just that kind 


f weather und 
o' wot and just your Jind of work, 


BA L L 
a 

The Coon Tail Boot is kné#—not felt, and it’s 

frac’ . Itde- 


ritefor Free Lilustrated Booklet. 
MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MPG. Co. 
335 Water Street Mishawaka, Indiane 
“The House That Pays Millions for Quality 
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Run on Kerosene—Cut Fuel Cost in Two ‘ 


Ellis Engines run on ine, kerosene or any fuel oil without extra equipment, On kerosene they give 
more power than other engines on gasoline. Do more work and save you 50c on the 
dollar in fuel, Strongest, simplest Sages made—only three werung parts, The 12 
h, p., two 54 engine do any work requiring from M4 to15h.5, No 
vibration. w cost, low cost to run, easy to operate. 









have patent throttle, giving three engines in one. Force-feed oller, 
automobile muffler, speed governor and many other exclu- 
sive features. Run either way~—reversible while running. Buy di- 
rect from factory and save money. We pay freight, ee py guarantee, 
30 days free trial. Write for new catalog showing 1914 Models with 


special prices. 
ELLIS ENGINE CO., 101 Mullett St., Detroit, Mich. 
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LIQUID MANURE A VAL- 
UABLE FERTILIZER 


By ROBERT MAXWELL 
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The 


IQUID manure is a by-product that 
&E on the average farm is largely 

and literally waste. This could be 
converted into considerable profit by 
proper utilization, at small expense for 
equipment to handle, and with practically 
no extra labor. 

Speaking From Experience 

We begun our experiments with liquid 
manure about fifteen years ago, and 
they were along actual, practical, work-a- 
day lines. A record of the results should 
be of value to the reader in a position to 
make use of this by-product, especially of 
the dairy stable. 

Our first experiment in the use of liquid 
manure, in its application to growing 
crops, covered a period of eight months, 
together with a careful analysis to deter- 
mine the relative commercial and crop- 
producing value of the excretions of the 
dairy herd. The experiment proved that 
he liquids, or urine, comprise almost, if 
not quite three-quarters of the crop pro- 
ducing value of solids and liquids com- 
bined. 

The record of actual experiments in 
practical field work should so emphasize 
the true value of this manure to the gen- 
eral farmer, and especially the dairy man, 


is to lead him to conserve this usual 
waste 
How to Save Liquid Manure 
\s to the best manner of preserving 


iquid manure, it is possibly true that 
ibsorbents form one of the most practical 
mediums for its transfer to the field, since 
with manure and vege- 


——\ 


in combination 





liquid is Save 


din this barn 


table matter it is incorporated with the 
soil to best advantage. It is also true 
that absorbents do not absorb, by a large 
per cent, all of this valuable fertilizing 
material. 

Only by adopting some method that 
will enable the dairyman to save the 
stable liquids in their entirety can the full 

value be utilized. The close attention to 
details and conditions necessary to the 
sorbent plan are generally so neglected as 
to result in failure of satisfactory results 
on the average farm. 

The plan here described could weil be 
adopted on hundreds of thousands of farms 
where such a scheme of manurial conserva- 
tion has never been attempted, or even 
considered. It is simplicity itself, inex- 
pensive of operation a& well as in initial 
cost, particularly when compared to the 
profitable results obtained. It isso easily 
managed as to be practically automatic, 
and requires almost no labor in the mat- 
ter of storing the liquid or in its applica- 
tion to the field. 

First of all it is necessary that the cow 
stable be equipped with a water-tight 
gutter, with a slope sufficient to drain 
from one end of the stable to the other. 
To this drain is connected a flanged, 
glazed, 6-inch tile which leads to a cis- 
tern, in case the stable is on level ground, 
or to a cement-coated tank at some ac- 
cessible point on a side hill. 
| The distance of storage tank from the 
| barn is immaterial, so long as the tile are 
| large enough to flush readily, are buried 
| below the frost line and have at the stable 
}end a screen sufficiently fine to eliminate 

all straw, solids and other litter that would 
tend to clog the tile. 

When a cistern is used, it will be neces- 
sary to employ a pump, preferably of the 
common pitcher type, to raise the liquid 
to the wagon tank for field distribution. 
The side hill tank may be emptied for field 
distribution through a pipe leading to a 
wagon tank _e at a lower level. In 

| either instance, fine screens should be used 
about the ou tlet pipes at the bottom of the 
pump stock in cistern, or at outlet to pipe | 
i from tank, This screening sale uld be much | 
more closely woven than any which the 
liquid has previously passed through, pref- 
erably reinforced by at least coarse cloth 
'to prevent solid sediment from entering 
|the distribution tank, and which might 
| tend to clog up the distribution or “spray” 
| pibes used to sprinkle the liquid over the 
| held. 





Storing and Distributing 


The outside arrangements for receiving 
and storing the liquid may be varied 
to suit the lay of the land and other con- 
veniences. Our location was favorable 
for placing a receiving tank about 200 feet 








distant from the dairy barn and about 6 
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~ 30 Days FREE Trial 
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Full 
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STEEL WHEELS 


cigs Wheels are 
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BY ONE MAN. -y- b+ gE woops, Gorse maney nt 
backache, Send for catalog No. B77 showing low 
Regeantareg mrnovnaenrs Herrisse St. Chicane ik, 














FARM FENCE 


41 INCHES HIGH 
100 other styles of 21 
Farm, Poultry and 
Lawn Fencing direct CENTS 
at save-the- 
ourjA ROD 
large catalog is free. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 220Muncie, Ind 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
2S Designs—Alll Steel 

Bantam, me less than wood, 

Don't buy afence 
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feet below the level of its floor. The 
“eistern,” or tank, or trough is about 20 
feet long, 4 feet deep, 5 feet wide on top 
and slopes to 3 feet at bottom; is coated 
with cement on bottom and sides, with the 
sides next the slope protected to prevent 
drainage water overflowing into tank. 

When draining storage tank, the dis- 
tributing, or wagon tank is placed on a 
roadway some 6 feet below level of stor- 
age tank bottom. With the use of a 
‘“‘gate’”’ valve and a 2-inch pipe, the liquid 
is readily transferred by gravity. Inside 
the storage tank and about the opening to 
the outlet pipe a box is built, in which 
numerous holes are cut and which are 
covered with a screen having a three- 
sixteenth-inch mesh, to prevent litter com- 
ing in contact with the finer screen over 
mouth of outlet pipe. All such screen 
arrangements can readily removed for 
the purpose of cleaning. 

The distributing “tank” is simply a 
brewer’s cask, thoroughly tarred inside and 
painted outside. Any ordinary wagon 
water tank will serve the purpose almost as 
well. We found the cask preferable be- 
cause it could better be kept “‘swelled”’ 
and tight when not in service. Also when 
the distributing pipes were unscrewed from 
it, it could be turned over and rolled off of 
and on to the wagon with less help than the 
ordinary heavy 2-inch- plank wagon tank. 

For the purpose of distribution, the 
brewer’s cask is placed on a low down wag- 
gon having extra broad tires. 

The cask, as shown in cut, is set just 
forward of the rear axle, being careful to 
securely block it on either side to prevent 
shifting. At the rear and bottom of cask 
connection is made with a 2-inch pipe con- 
trolled by a gate valve.. This pipe is 
secured with lock-nut at tank end and at 
the rear with elbow and a length of pipe 
dropping down to the spray or distribu- 
tion pipe, which should ride not less than 1 
foot above the ground. 

The distribution pipe is about 8 feet 
long. To permit passing through gate- 
ways an elbow and nipple connection is 
made at a point directly in rear of wheels, | 
so that the ends may be turned up when | 
not in use. It is necessary to run wire sup- 
ports from the cask top to ends of this 
pipe, to hold in place when in use. The 
ends of distribution pipe are closed with 
screw caps, to facilitate cleani One- 
eighth-inch holes are drilled in distribut- 
ing pipe at intervals of \% inch, which in- 
sures an even distribution as the team 
is driven slowly across the field. 

When to Use the Liquid 

During the first years in which we so 
conserved and applied our supply of 
liquid manure, the work was done as op- 
portunity presented through a slack in 
other work, but later we made an effort to 
apply it just before the last harrowing in 
preparing the field for seeding. 

If not at that time, then as early after 
planting as possible, going; over such 
ground as the available supply would 
cover. As the results became manifest 
from year to year, our greatest regret was 
that we had not sufficient to cover every 
acre under cultivation each and every year. 

At first we staked or marked a point in 








the field where we had left off spraying 
with the liquid. This, however, was not | 
necessary, since the difference in the crop 
was so noticeable from any point that | 
there was a sharp line of demarcation ap- 
parent from the time the plants started 
growth, and remained through the season | 
to maturity. 

From the very first experiment we were | 
able, by making comparative estimates, 
to determine from the results obtained by 
the separate use of solids and liquids, that | 
there was a saving amounting to not less 
than two-thirds of the total value of the 
daily excreta. 

Further than this we learned by ap- 
plying it in quantities equal to the pro- 
portion of total excrement, that just about 
double the crop growth and yield were ob- 
tained from nearly all crops to which the 
liquid manure was applied in this way, as 
corupared with the solids. 
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“Elephant Head” Rubber Boots 
are Selling Ten Thousand a Day 


Ten thousand a day means this famous brand is givi 
absolute satisfaction. Out-selling all 


-, others—means that it is the strongest, 
| toughest boot the farmer can get. 
Made by the largest rubber company i 
the mae +, A proof that behind this po nile’ 
boot is an organization that leads the o 











Made of the purest, finest gum cement known 
to science. 
—made of extra strong duck. 
—reinforced at every point. 
All the best dealers carry “‘Elephant 
Head’ Brand Rubber Boots in all 
lengths and you can depend on them 
to carry the best of everything. 


WOONSOCKET 
RUBBER CO. 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


PITTSBURGH PERFECT "FENCE 


[* is in strength, safety, long life and distinctive appearance that the 
“Pittsburgh Perfect’”’ line of fences and gates excel. Special-formula 
n Hearth Wire, on which pure zinc spelter is thickly and evenly ap- 
plied by the latest improved galvanizing process, and with evcry fence joint 
WELDED BY ELECTRICITY 
Produces the famous “ Pittsburgh Perfect’ solid, one-piece fabric, the EASIEST of any TO 


ERECT. The frames of the “Pittsburgh Perfect’ Gates are also electrically welded into one con- 
tinuous frame of steel tubing—the strongest, most durable and satisfactory gates made. 

SEE YOUR DEALER—But before buying any 
fence, get our catalogue telling how to test 
wire, and showing many “Pittsburgh Per- 
fect” Fences for every FIELD, FARM, 
RANCH, LAWN, CHICKEN, RABBIT 
and POULTRY YARD and GARDEN. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Makers of “PITTSBURGH PERFECT” 
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DRIES YOUR 
SEED CORN RIGHT 


LLERLLSS 
SEED CORN —and saves every kernel. Special 





rust-proof ‘Double Spurs” holding 


DRYER... ears each can be adjusted to allow per- 


_ fect air circulation. No molding, heating, 
souring, ormouse trouble. Thisdrierissodurable it 


LASTS A LIFETIME | 


Made entirely of steel, in halves, firmly bolted together. Only ‘\ 
3% ft. in diameter. Large size holds 1,400 ears, small size, 
900 ears. Pays for itselfin a season. Buy a good dryer now— 
IT’S MONEY SAVED! We also make excellent flat rack 
dryers, holding 700 ears, for $6.65, and seed corn testers. Write 
for low prices and special offer. 


BAIN BROS. Dept. E, 416 Security Bank Bldg. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 








The red heart notices on other pages are to be pinned or pasted 
to your letters to advertisers as a reminder that even tho they 
may be strangers, you are willing to do business with them 
because of Su Farming’s guarantee of all its advertisers. 















One of the picnic groups 


WEED is a plant we haven’t any use 

for in a certain place. Any good 

plant may get out of its place and be- 
“ome a bothersome weed. But some weeds 
are plants we haven’t yet discovered a use for. 
They are considered weeds first, last, and all 
the time—and never a good word spoken in 
their behalf. 

Sweet clover grows everywhere. No other 
legume has such.a wide range of territory, nor 
will any other legume grow in as many kinds 
of soil or under such varied conditions as sweet 
clover. Hence it is widely known—and 
generally considered a pesky weed. 

But lets be generous. Honestly now, isn’t 
eweet clover better than ragweed for roadside 
adornment where negligent farmers and road 
commissioners fail to keep the roadsides cut? 
lt is sweet smelling. It doesn’t give hay 
fever as does the pollen of the ragweed. It 
doesn’t crowd out bluegrass and other splen- 
did roadside grasses. No one can say that 
sweet clover is a “road hog.’”’ If the roadsides 
were kept so they could be mowed a very 
valuable hay crop could be cut, considerable 
income derived therefrom, and taxes reduced 
thereby 

Yes, it grows in the fence row, but that doesn’t hurt as much 
as any other rank week that may grow there, for the stock 
will consume it to their advantage, and though it may seed 
into the fields it does more good than harm. So if you will be so 
careless as to have weedy fence rows, why not let sweet clover 
be the offender? 

As for ditches, cuts in the roads, grades or any place where 
soil washes, where no other plant will grow and hold its own, 
sweet clover can be relied on as the sheet anchor that will 
cover unsightly bare clay banks, and stop soil washing at the 
same time. It soon converts a barren soil into a fertile one, 
which is explained later 

Having a desire to know just how useful sweet clover might 
be to the farmer, and how best to handle the crop, I took ad- 
vantage of the invitation that came from the Clinton county 
agricultural adviser and joined the farmers’ picnic on the Frank 
Coverdale farm where hundreds of men and women gathered 
to eat of the fat of the land and hear about sweet clover from 
one who has raised more of it, perhaps, than any farmer in the 
Central West 

After feasting on sweet clover, milk, cream and butter from 
sweet clover-pastured cows, and sweet clover honey, together 
with a line of food products such as only comes to light at a 
farmers’ picnic, we listened to a talk by Judge Quarton of 
Kossuth county who was kept busy answering questions from 
his ten years’ experience with sweet clover for pasture and hay. 
Quarton is a way-up dairy cattle breeder and dairyman, so he 
looks at sweet clover from a purely financial basis. 

‘Judge, I’ve heard that nothing will eat sweet 


savs one. 


Say, I'd like 


clover,”’ 


to show you something—and you don’t have 
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SWEET CLOVER 


Alfalfa’s Twin Sister 


By ALSON SECOR 





Judge Quarton and Frank Coverdale 


“in clover” 
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the Coverdale sweet clover farm 


to go to my farm to see it. The roadside is 
thick with sweet clover. Just as far as the 
cattle can reach through the fence there isn’t 
a stalk of sweet clover. Nor is there any in 
the pasture. Why not? There you’ve got 
your answer. 

“Talk about not eating it, the first time I 
put alfalfa hay before my cows they wouldn’t 
touch it. They had to ome to like it. And 
for that matter you try feeding a range steer 
corn, or a range horse oats and they won’t 
eat it until they learn to like it. Same with 
sweet clover, that’s all.” 

“I wonder if sweet clover will grow on my 
farm? I’ve got a soil——”’ 

“You've said enough. I don’t care what 
kind of soil you’ve got, if it isn’t water log- 
ged—that is, if not actually water soaked 
all the time—sweet clover will grow there. 
It stands wet better than any other legume 
except alsike, and will not hesitate to grow 
in 20st pure sand, or pure clay—say, I 
dug a deep well on my place and dumped 
the ditt to one side. The top of the dump 
came from the bottom of the well, of course. 
On this dump I planted corn, oats, wheat and 
The grains grew until they had used up all the 
The sweet clover 


swect clover. 
nourishment contained in the seed, then died. 
grew fine. 

“T tell you, sweet clover will grow if seeded any month in the 
year. It isn’t a bit fussy. All it wants is a chance to get to 
dirt. A good time to sow it is in December on a light fall of 
snow and let it work into the seedbed that way. But, of course, 
it is rather difficult to get a stand of sweet p eng not because 
it is hard to raise, but because the seed is so poor. The Ohio 
Experiment Station zot out a sweet clover bulletin that tells 
all about this difficulty. 

“Tf you fail to get a stand it is safe to lay it to the seed, if 
your seedbed was in fit condition. I prefer hulled seed for it 
germinates quicker and more evenly. The unhulled seed may 
lay a year before starting, and this gives an uneven stand.” 

“How much seed do you sow?” 

“T’ve found that eighteen or twenty pounds of commercial. 
seed is about right—same as alfalfa. But if I had good seed, 
six or eight pounds would be enough. It takes about thirty 
poms of unhulled seec.. Sixty pounds make a bushel.” 

‘‘Where do you get seed?’ 

“I got my start from the roadside. You can buy it of seed 
houses. Seed from down South is apt to be inferior because of 
the careless methods they use in harvesting and handling. 
This gives failure and many give up, saying they can’t get a 
stand.” 

“Do you inoculate the soil for sweet clover?’’ 

“Not usually, for it has grown in my locality until the whole 
country seems to be inoculated, but to insure a better stand I’d 
scatter some dirt at seeding time that you had scraped off the 
roadside where sweet clover has been growing. 

Continued on page 50 


— 





Men came to the sweet clover picnic from all over the central west. Here they are. 

















This shows the 
Stewart Speed In- 
dicator installed on 
crank shaft. 







D 
2 oo ae 
Save ALL your butter fat with the newest 
invention for dairymen. Install a Stewart 
speed indicator on your cream separator. 
It will accurately gauge, check and regu- 
late the number of revolutions the manu- 


facturer intended your cream separator to 
be turned, and thereby increase your butter 
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$10 


Price complete for Stewart 
Speed Indicator mounted on 
new crank shaft ready to in- 
stall on any make of Separator. 
From your dealer or direct 
from our factory. 


Dividends Doubled 





fat returns from 10% to 20% or more on each 
operation. 


In this way the weekly and monthly dairy 
rnings are often doubled. 
The Stewart speed indicator for cream 


separators is the first and only instrument of 
its kind in the world. 


Stewart Speed Indicators 


for Cream Separators 


















What are you doing about your 
wasted butter fat? 


If you are trusting the operation 
of the separator to the hired hand, or 
the young folks, they are without a 
doubt turning it at what “they think”’ 
is the proper number of revolutions. 
But arms lag when muscles tire—and 
the butter fat slips away. 


Suppose the crank of your separator 
is marked “48 revolutions per minute.” 
To get the maximum results you must 
turn it at that. 


If you go either too fast or too slow 
you lose money. 3§ turns per minute 
will not do. At too low s the 
separation is poor and at too high speed 
the butter fat globules are shattered, 
with the big resultant loss. 


Government experts, agricultural 
school experts, scientific dairymen all 


30 Days Trial 





Everyone who owns a cream separator may have a Stewart 
We are absolutely convinced 
you won't give it up at the end of that time. 
wish to, we will gladly take it back and refund the purchase price. 

Write us direct if you already own a separator and your dealer 
does not have a Stewart which he can put on it. 
to buy a separator by all means see that it is equipped with a 


Speed Indicator for a 30 days’ trial. 


Stewart Speed Indicator. 


have proved this fact conclusively, 
convincingly and irrefutably. 

“Guess work"’ means wasted butter 
fat, wasted butter, wasted profits at 
the market. 

Maybe a gasoline or electric motor 
operates your separator, but that is 
“guess work”’ again. 

Belts slacken up with wear. The 
best authorities will tell you that the 
best motors do not make a constant 
number of revolutions per minute. 


In short, you can not get the most 
out of your dairy unless you use a 
Stewart speed indicator. This isn’t 
sales talk. It is the scientific truth. 

The United States Agricultural 

Department, in one of its 
bulletins, says 
“Too many guess at the speed 
and THEY SELDOM GUESS 
RIGHT. It is a good rule never 


Stewart Speed Indicator Factory, 
1914 Diversey Blvd., Chicago, IIls. 


But if you should 


If you are about Indicator. 


us) the name of your separator, the model number and year in 


which it was made. You will be supplied at once with a new crank- 
shaft to fit your machine with a Stewart speed indicator, already 


mounted for duty. 


Big Interesting Books on Butter Production—FREE 


The Stewart is quickly installed. Just tell the dealer (or write | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


These can be procured simply by filling out the coupon and 


mailing it to us. 


the benefit derived from a Stewart speed indicator. 


coupon and mail it today. 


This literature is convincing and conclusive of 


Fill out the 


Please send 
on your new 


I operate a “ 

The number of it is. . 
Fe Wuhl nA Cre MONE ere bos kwk cee de teewetes 
ee ae ee 


My address 


to guess at anything when it is 
possible to know. The writer has 
found variations all the way from 
25 to 75 revolutions per minute in 
the operation of machines by 
guess. At neither of these ex- 
tremes would the operator believe 
that he was wrong until he had 
been made to count the number 
of revolutions by watch.” 


Keep your cream separator crank 
turning at the right number of revolu- 
tions and you are getting the butter fat 
—all of it, to the last globule. ~ 

Save the butter fat with a Stewart 
and you are saving quarters and 
dollars. Three or four separations will 
save the cost of the Stewart in butter fat. 

The Stewart Speed Indicator comes 
from the same factory which bas built 
800,000 Stewart automobile  speed- 
ometers. 


ne, gratis, all your literature 


Cream Separator Speed ' 


Stewart 
* Cream Separator 
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TAXATION PROBLEMS! 





Editor Successful Farming: I would like to 
have a little chat with you regarding single tax 
which you have been advocating in your paper. 

Single tax as I understand it, is taking all the 
tax off of moneys and leaving all the taxes on 
und. (Land values.—Editor.) Let us take two 
men as illustrations. Mr. A. owns $100,000 in 
which is deposited in banks and trust 

It brings him the legal rate of in- 
rents a house in which he and his 
family live. They can lie down and to sleep at 
night without a fear. Their home and happiness is 
guarded from the thief, the burglar, and the arson, 
by the salaried policeman who walks his beat near- 
by. His children can attend the public schools and 
colleges of o state and obtain a fine education 
His sons and daughters are protected while away 
from his care, from Ge jackals and the hyenas who 
sttempt to prey ~) - nee eet the innocent. 

Mr. B. is a la as land and prop- 
erty to the value of “$100,000. He enjoys the same 
protection of property, home and happiness that 
Mr. A. enjoys. His ebiidren have the same educa- 
tional privileges one pares protection that Mr. 
4's children have. and Mr. B. are the 
same kind of citisens in w- respect. But under 
the single tax system, when the assessor comes 
around we begin to notice a = ‘rence. The sal- 
aried policeman must receive regularly. 
The snstrastess in the nian ty = collages too, 
must be paid good salaries to insure efficient 
workers. The state detectives and officers must 
receive their w To meet these pecuniary 
requirements we levy taxes. Mr. B. pays taxes 
m his land and property for all these rights, 
orivileges and protections of which we have spoken. 

fr. A. who enjoys the very same rights and 
privileges in eve ry way, does not pay a cent 

I say, is it fair? Does it give everyone a square 


money 
assoc LATIONS. 


terest He 


deal? Again for example: Under the present 
system of taxation you and I each $100 taxes. 
Yours on money and mine on land. ppose laws 


should be passed releasing moneys from taxation. 
Then in addition to my own $100 tax, I would 
have to pay your $100 also. There is no dodging, 
because it takes a certain amount of money to run 
a state or nation. Furthermore, your vote at the 
polls is worth just as much as mine. If we know 
that one of the public officials is “squandering” 
the public’s money, can you take as much interest 
in working to defeat the dishonest candidate if it 
isn't your tax money he has been squandering’ 
The policy of farm papers, and the only visible 
solution of the high cost of living, is that more 
people should own land and live on it. Will it 
inerease the tendency of men to buy land when 
the »y know that they will have to pay taxes for the 
protection and benefit of the man who rides around 
in an automobile and lets his money out at a high 
Nix. I can't swallow it. The 


rate of interest? 

only square method is to find out what each man's 
share is and let him pay for it.—Louis W. Col- 
ins wa 


Mr. Collins bases his objections on a 
mistaken notion, on several of them in 
fact. “Mr. A.,” he says, “rents a house 
and owns noland.” Therefore, he argues, 
under the single tax he would pay nothing 
for services performed by government. 
But the man who lives in a rented house 
pays rent. Jn that rent are included all 
the taxes levied on the property he uses. 
In paying rent he pays for all that the gov- 
ernment does for him and for other things 
besides. He does not pay it directly to the 
government tax collector but to his land- 
lord, who in turn hands it over to the 
government. But the real taxpayer in 
this case is not the landlord but the tenant. 
The government is getting the same 
revenue from the property in which he 
lives as it would get if he were the owner 
instead of a tenant. It is put to no addi- 
tional expense because he happens to be a 
tenant instead of the owner. 

If, as Mr. Collins seems to imply in his 
illustration, the property is worth $100,- 
000, then it is not Mr. A., but his landlord 
who is getting the interest on the $100,000 
eash which Mr. A. has in bank. For the 
landlord will surely charge enough rent 
to net him the prevailing rate of interest on 
$100,000. Mr. A. will therefore pay in 
rent all the interest he gets on his $100,- 
000 in cash and all taxes and other ex- 
penses which the landlord must incur. 

Unless he had some additional income 
he could not pay the taxes which Mr. Col- 
lins wants to levy on his money in bank 
and if he had and did not evade the tax, he 
would be paying a second time in taxes 
for services for which he has already paid 
nrent. That would be decidedly unfair. 

But Mr. Collins clearly must have a 


Some Questions Answered 
by a Single Taxer 








wrong idea of what is contemplated under 
the single tax, for he speaks of the land- 
owner Mr. B. paying taxes under the sin- 
gle tax on “his land and property.” He 
would pay no taxes on any property other 
than the value of the bare land regardless 
of improvements thereon. If Mr. B.’s land 
has been fully improved he will pay less 
taxes under the single tax than he does now. 
He will pay nothing on his house, barn, 
fences, or other improvements. If he has 
any livestock or other personal property. 
that will be exempt also. He will be tamed 

only on the value of his bare {be taed the 
value it would have if no labor had been 
performed on it. 

The result would be increased tazes for 
those holding valuable land in an unused 
or partially used condition, for owners of 
railroad and similar franchises, and for 
holders of mortgages on lands who are 
not required to pay taxes on the lands of 
which they are virtual owners and easily 
evade the silly attempts to tax them on 
money. Jt would result in less tazes for 
landowners who have put their land to pro- | 
ductive use, would reduce the rent of 
tenants since the taxes on houses 
landlords is included in rent an ao 
furthermore relieve tenants of the in- 
justice of paying a second time in taxes on 
whatever prope they may own for the 


services for which they have already paid 
in rent. {ec 
If, as Mr. Collins states, it is de- 


sirable that more people own land in 
order to reduce the cost of living, then it 
must also be desirable to discourage the 
withholding of land from use and to en- 
courage the putting of land to its most 
productive use. The taxes we levy now 
on houses and other improvements as 
well as on other labor products, tend to 
discourage production and increase the cost 
of all things that men must have to live. 
The lighter the taxes that are levied on 
land values, the easier it is for land- 
owners to hold land out of use and the 
harder it becomes for those who want 
land for use instead of speculation to 
get it. 

If the holder of an unimproved piece 
of land be made to pay as much taxes 
thereon as the holder of an equally valu- 
able piece of land which has been fully 
improved he will find it to his interest to 
either improve it or to let go of it and 
give some one else a chance =. get it and 
improve it. That is the very thing for | $n 
which the single tax is wanted. 

In fighting the single tax Mr. Collins 
is fighting the only means of getting the 
results he wants to see brought about. 

‘*There’asome sense to the 
new ruling about Perel Gin 
stamps,” says General Gin- 
ger. “A special stamp is no 
longer required on pare el post 
packages. There's hope, yes there’s hope 
that we'll get a real mnt | post yet, some 
day.” 





Economical buyi ing depends upon bein 
well informed. You can be well informe 
by reading the advertisements in each is- 
sue of Successful Farming and sending 
for catalogs of things in which you are 
interested. 

Most men think the “y can figure up all 
their assets in dollars and cents, but a mer- 
chant may owe a hundred thousand dollars 
and yet be solvent. A man’s got to lose 
more than moné y to be broke. When a 
fellow has got a straight backbone and a 
clear eye his creditors don’t have to lie 
awake nights worrying over his liabili- 
ties.—Lorimer. 
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Miller’s Fresh Air Hen House 


BUILT IN sees. © BOLTS R. 
10 x 16, 16x30 and Other Sizes. 
Tongue and ve %-inch yellow pine, 
securely naled to 2x2 frame. e 
windows and open front is covered 
with galvanized netting. Very stron 
and an ornament to any poultry ya 


Costs no more than bare lumber in your town. 
Bolted t ther, they are rsona poeperty 
and can moved ce to pla 








MILLER SECTIONAL BUILDINGS. 

Garages, Cow Barns, Hog Houses, Buggy 
Houses, Tool Houses and 
all , ay of out-houses. 
Cribs—No.1 yellow 
pine, built in sections of 
ft. Complete with floor, 
roof, bolts and braces, at 

the lumber. 














‘Save Big Money 


EB séventage of our free offer on a Quaker Cit 
AFeed MILL e pay Standard of tigh Get our bw me od 
igh quality for 46 years, 


hwy: any grain, separate or — 
also ear corn with or without b 


Quaker Cit 


y Hm 
10 Days Free Tria 
Twenty-three styles — Ly 


Piey erind up to @ b 


orsepow 
ind fast, easy and with 
ttle power. Write for 


, guarantee, free catalog 
and catalog ot Standard 1 Farm 
| Gupplies at reduced prices, 


The A. W. Straub Co, 

Dept. T 8781 pees o 

Dept E 3706 094. Ashiand Ave. 
Chicago, Lil. 


to the finest meal; 














Hundreds of good positions now open. We 
will teach L,~ to be a high quate Salesman ip 
eight weeks by mail! and assure you a position 
where you can earn good while you are 
learning. No former qty required. 
Write today for particulars, list o open- 
ings and testimonials from to of men 
recently placed in good posi! Address 

Association 


Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisco 


CLOVER ==: 


lowa Grown 
TIMOTHY ": 























Recleaned 
TESTED 


Mammoth, Al- 
we choicest quality. 


Bive< Grass, etc., at lowprices. 


ave Monev. 
tt Ld es deer at of on aig Not Gover Seed 
ustrated catal free . 
jOWASEEO CO., Dept D-4, DES MOINES. iA. 








feng: 9 ls stock-strong gad rust-proof. 
Bottom wires only one inch epart. No top 
or bottom boards needed and iewer posts. 


: Y 
SOLD DIRBCT from FA Sry 











AUTO SCHOOL, gg 7 Deaver Street, New York 


FEEDER CATTLE FOR SALE esa year 


ds of heavy 
Sabes Anges Tereforts and 8 Shorthorns that I will help 


buy | 50 cents mission. me if in 
Panny 5:8 J. BALL, “Pairfield. Ptews 








need of cattle. 
BIRTH STONE RINGS » FREE 
ro stone t Tor say "agonth $1.00 eoeetee 
cost of sing and mailing. Send size 





~ Eegiedewelry(o. Dept.118,E. Boston, Mass 

Please mention Successful Farm- 
ing’s guarantee when you are writing 
to advertisers. 
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TAKE CARE OF THE AUTO 

The most carefully constructed and 
valuable machine ever built will wear 
wut from ill-treatment in a short time. 
The automobile is valuable, inasmuch as 
t represents months of saving and plan- 
1ing, and costs enough at the best. There 
2 nothing else, perhaps, that gives so 
nuch real enjoyment to the family and 
ndears itself to the user as does the auto- 
mobile when it runs satisfactorily. Before 
he bought it he probably thought, at 
xeeing others so careless with their ma- 
‘thines and negligent in their use, that as 
won as he got one he would give it the 
yest of care. But, alas, how easy it is for 
1s all to break our resolutions! 

The owner who looks his machine over 
varefully before going out acts wisely 
He may find some surprising things out of 
jlace, from empty oil cups to a leaky tire 
w a dozen other things that are apt to be- 
»ome evident since the last run was made. 
Tires should always be fully inflated, and 
f not, rim-cutting will take place and the 
sides of the tire become broken through 
lattening. 

Every owner of an automobile should 
secure an exhaustive treatise on the sub- 
tect of taking care of his machine. Such a 
900k would reveal the principles of igni- 





ion, carburetion, transmission, running 
zear, motor construction, etc. A knowl-| 
adge of these will enable the owner to | 
make many of hisown repairs without the 
assistance of the repzir man. This ap- 

plies very forcibly to the owner who lives 

n the country. He has not, like the son 


ywner, the privilege of a daily ride throug 
isually passable and smooth roads in the | 
streets and a repair man who lives just | 
around the corner, but must either come | 
to towrr for the repair man, or else do it | 
himself. The advantage is being able to 
lo it himse!f whenever possible, provided 

the extent of repairing does not call for 

the replacement of broken parts or weld- 
ing. (You ean get such books through | 
this office.—Editor.) 

Don’t Overload 

Overloading is a baneful practice. A 
var built for five passengers should not be 
made to carry six or seven. The results 
f this are to be seen in tire blow-outs, 
strained axles and bearings, and tax on 
gears. One who knows anything about 
pneumatic tires can appreciate the value 
of this advice. 

Oil is cheaper than buying new parts, 
ind it must be remembered that all ma- 
chinery needs oil. The working parts 
rubbing against each other creates fric- 
tion. This friction is nothing more than a 
resistance to motion. If these rubbing 
sufaces could be made perfectly smooth 
there would be no friction, but in spite of 
the most careful polishing and grinding, 
minute projections and cavities are found. 
These are filled with oil, when we go 
through the process of “oiling,’’ and so the 
friction is diminished. If the friction is 
great, heat is generated in large quantities, 
ind, relatively, a greater amount of oil is 
necessary. No matter how hard the bear- 
ings are, there will always be friction. 
Every oil cup should be well filled with oil, 
and don’t expect your machine to skimp 
n the use of oil simply because you have 
conomical ideas about it.—B. H. W. 


Be protected by Successful Farming’s | 
guarantee of advertisers. When you are 
nterested in an advertisement appearing 
n another paper, refer to the index of 
Successful Farming and see if it is there. 
By mentioning that you are answering the 
ad from Successful Farming you auto- 





natically apply our guarantee of satis- 
action to your purchase. 
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Get the value out of coal! 


After you have bought a ton or more of coal, 
hauled it over the rough, roads, and put it in 
the cellar, you are | b . 
fully entitled to its 
value in comfort. Do 











you get that from 
your present - heating 
equipment? Youcan 


get the full heating 


value of your coal if 
you use 

) which turn every pound of 
& coal into heat and place it 


| PIERICAL BOILERS so evenly in all rooms that 


you feel both the cost of the 
coal and hauling labor are fully justified. 


Old-fashioned ways only heat part of each room, and lose much of the heat-making 
power of coal up the chimney. Our IDEAL outfits reverse the order — coal in the 
boiler means heat in the rooms. In thousands of cases IDEAL Boilers have replaced 
old stoves or furnaces, furnished all the warmth needed in all rooms and halls 
(formerly only half-warmed), and then cut down the fuel bills. 
This is done because IDEAL Boilers make the larg- 
est amount of heat from the coal burned; while 
AMERICAN Radiators put the heat where it is 
most needed to warm and protect the rooms day 
and night. 
The regulation is easy and sure—low fires and gentle warmth 
for mild days (no fuel wasted ) — easy firing and liberal heat- 
ing for severe weather. No city water supply needed —one 
water filling lasts years. AMERICAN Radiators and IDEAL 
Boilers are made in special moderate-priced sizes for cottages, 
residences, stores, etc., also for churches, schools, town build- 
ings, etc. You can burn hard or soft coal, lignite, gas or 
wood. No parts to warp, loosen, rust or wear out—never 
need packing or over-hauling—will outlast your building. If 
ou want to make every ton of coal doits best in heating your 
6 di write for dur free book “‘ Ideal Heating ’’— it’s worth 


your reading. 








A No, 1-22-W IDEAL Boller and 422 sq 
ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost 
ing the owner $105, were used to heat 
this cottage. At this price the goods can 
be bought of any reputable, competent 
Fitter. This did not include cost of 
labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which 
installation is extra, and varies accord- 
ing to climatic and other conditions. 








samee /\MERICANRADIATOR COMPANY 2:32. 
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PRICES SLASHED! 


The Galloway Manure Spreader, Complete 
0 Money Down 


Prices Slashed — yes 
slashed to bed rock!° The 
patest 
one Pee eo 
on 964.26." You man’ beat it 
save all middle- 


© 


Man 
Ly ati pre 
} low 


ve. Two horses 
Ul ship you thie epreade 
"I let you 


s FREE! 


 Gelloway Manure yey 

our owa farm 30 days free, No mort 

.. No money down, Doesn't that 

the lloway must be ali and more than | claim 
*t e suc unbeard of offer? I want 

. if you don’t think it is, far, the best--send it 


Write me today! Get posted! Let me send 

you all Gs facts about A Fy Price- 
8 profits. K special 
y dousl vodused ere 


want to 
No notes. 

















If you want to know all there is to know about farm machinery or farm 
conveniences or land or poultry or seeds or stock or things to make home 
more pleasant, ask the advertisers in Successful Farming about it. If they 
were not experts in their various lines they couldn’t stay in business, and 
continue to advertise. If they were not honest, we would not continue to 


accept their advertising im Successful Farming. 
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TWO ENDS OF A LINE 
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RURAL TELEPHONE RIGHTS 


HE rural cooperative or Farmers 

| Telephone Co. doesnot have asquare 

deal as I see it. At present in many 

owns we are not allowed the privilege of 

entering the town wherd a stronger com- 

pany is doing business, and if under any 

terms we are allowed to run our lines into 

their central we are charged by the strong- 

er company an unreasonable amount for 
every message. 

When our lines enter their office, their 
lines are immediately extended to the full 
length of our rural lines, and they at once 
make use of them and use them as they 
see fit, and collect money for every mes- 
sage sent out from their office and they 
keep the money, while we keep up these 
lines and many country centrals through 
which they must go, at our own expense, 
and without even thanks for it. 

Now this is unjust, and as the cities 
und towns are dependent in a measure 
on the country, we should be allowed to 
run our rural] lines into any city or-town 
and into the office of any he aay com- 
pany, doing a business or holding a fran- 
chise in any town or city. This should 
give the city people and farmers a means 
to work together and communicate, which 
is very necessary to the wellfare of any 
community. 

All rural lines entering city telephone 
offices, as above, should be forced to be 
kept in the best condition by the farmers, 
or the large company have the power to 
keep the rural lines in repair and charge 
the same to the farmers’ companies. 

The farmers should have the right to 
ommunicate with anyone in the said 
ity or town through the main central of 
aaid town, free of charge. On the other 
hand, the strong company, or the one in 
charge of the Soteat that the farmers’ 
lines enter, should have the free use of 
the farmers’ lines to their full extent, and 
il the country centrals should transfer 
their messages and see that they reach 
their destination free of charge. 

Now this is no free scheme, but both 
parties will be well paid. Only the large 
company will receive all the money and 
get it at the time the service is rendered. 
This plan would eliminate bookkeeping 
ind collections It would save many 
thousands of miles of hard driving over 
country roads in bad weather. 





This plan would also make us farmers 


feel that the large telephone company | 
and city people were willing to meet us | 
half way on a square deal, and as we are 
able to put our rural lines in the best of re- 
pair. it would be done at once. Meet us | 
half way decently and see what can be | 
CG. F. Delsavir, Neb. | 


WHO OWNS THE STREETS AND 
HIGHWAYS? 


On the part of the corpor- 
ate the state 
there was, during the last 
session of the Iowa legisla- 
ture, a strenuous effort to 
secure the passage of a pub- 
lic utility bill 
Thetelephone question en- 
ters largely in the matters 
contemplated by the bill. Just what bene- 
fit the corporate interests expect from the 


interests ol 








passage of such a bill we will not attempt 
todiseuss. And what benefit, if any, would 





the public receive, isan open 
ably not 
experiment. 
t is the general theory of the proposed 
bill that means of communication by tele- 
»yhone is a natural monopoly that should 
Be owned by one company to be “regu- 
lated’’ by a state board of commissioners. 
Many rural communities of lowa have 
found a very satisfactory way of making 
the telephone monopoly self-regulatory 
without depending upon the restraining 
hand of a board of commissioners ap- 
pointed by the governor. 


In those communities cooperative tele-| 


phone companies have been ——— to 


furnish to their members and the general 
public telephone service at cost. And by 
their own trunk lines have reached out and 


are exchanging service with the adjoining | 


local exchanges. 


, | 
It is not from the fact that the means 


of communication by telephone in itself 
is a “natural monopoly” that the more ex- 
tensive and general development of the co- 
operative telephone companies have been 
prevented, it is because of the fact that 
under our statutes as construed by the 
Supreme Court, certain commercial tele- 
phone companies are given a monopoly 
of the use of the streets or highways of.our 
towns and commercial centers, by virtue 
of license or special privileges called 
franchises, giving them all the right to 
occupy the streets of the towns with their 
equipment to the exclusion of all other 
companies; thereby securing a monopoly 
of the use of the streets for telephone 
communication. There is a vital distine- 
tion between a thing being a monopoly 
because of its nature, and making tt a 
monopoly by giving ii a special privilege, 
as is done in the case of the telephone by 
giving companies a monopoly of the use 
of the streets. By virtue of such fran- 
chises, which have universally been gob- 
bled by foreign or local commercial com- 
panies, the cooperative rural companies 
are barred from entering the corporate 
limits of the town and dictate the terms 
at which the rural members shall have ac- 
cess to the local exchange or refuse them 
access entirely. And a good rural line 
may be compelled to connect its patrons 
to an inefficient and often poorly con- 
structed, run down local town exchange, 
thereby impairing the service of the en- 
tire system. We Seve not space to go into 
the question at length, but will submit a 
few interrogatives. 

Do the towns and cities of lowa own 
the use of the streets for traffic and com- 
munication, or does the right to use the 
streets for traffic and communication be- 
long to the public? 

if a town can prevent a rural farm line 
from entering and using its streets or high- 
ways for telephone purposes, why not the 


|}community outside the corporate limits 


of a town prevent the town system from 
extending outside the corporation? Isn’t it 
a poor rule that will not work both ways? 

How foolish such an arrangement would 
be! The true solution to the question is to 
give no one the monopoly of the use of the 
streets and highways for communication 
or travel. No person, company or corp- 
oration is entitled to a use of the high- 
ways or streets which every other person 
can not enjoy or exercise. When that 
principle is violated you are treading on 
dangerous grounds, and you can extend 
the power of granting special privileges 


question prob- 
to be known without trial or 
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USE A 
HART-PARR 
FOR PROFIT 


Dispense with dirty, disagreeable 
barn chores incident to farming with 
horses—get your plowing, harrowing, 
discing and other work done quicker. 
better and CHEAPER by using a 


















Right now, the outfit shown in the 
illustration is creating a big stir. It's 
the little Hart-Parr 6il Tractor with 
the big pull and the wonderfully simple 
Hart-Parr “‘Self-Lift’’ Plow—the outfit 
that is doing big things on 100 to 300 
































acre farms. 


You'll be strongly impressed by its great 
simplicity, marvelous strength, light weight 
and correctness of design. The Tractor has 
the power of 12 sturdy horses, only it’s much 
steadier and absolutely tireless, By means 
of a specially eer 7 carburetor it operates 
effectively on EAPEST ENE, 
which cuts fuel cost way down. “‘Self-Lift’ 
Plow is one-third lighter and has one-third 
less parts than any other. One man operates 
both Plow and Tractor right from the engine 
platform. It's a simple, reliable, economical 
outfit to use on any farm. 


Write today for special circulars fully de- 
scribing both equipments, and get our fine 
catalog and literature on power farming 
costs. We build an outfit for every farm, 
large or small. We have a powe1 outfit ex- 
actly suited to your requirements, 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA 


10m 









OU can clear an acre or more 
of stumps aday. No stumps 
ean resist the Hercules. 
Doubles land value—enables 
you to make $1200.00 on 40 acres 
the first year after stumps are 
: out—and $750.00 in crops 
every year after. Get the 
proof, Why not 


Write Us Now 


Book tells all the 
acts—shows many 
photos and letrers 
from owners—tells all 
about the many Her- 
cules features. We'll 
also quote you a special money-saving price 
proposition that will interest you. Address 

HERCULES MFG. CO. 120 224 Si. , Centerville, lowa 
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WE BUY 
FURS AND HIDES 
PAY HIGH PRICES 
Send for catalog No. 25. NORTHWESTERN 
HIDE AND FUR COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 










For your own protection, be sure to tell ad- 
vertisers that you are answering their adver- 
ti tb Successful Farming guaran- 
tees their honesty. We do not knowingly allow 
| Na a mong man to advertise in Successful 

Deiiite 
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jor the use of the highways until a 
citizen will need a permit or license to call 
on his neighbor by means of the road 
Who owns the streets and highways, any- 
way’—L. Mighell, Ia. 


ANOTHER VIEWPOINT 

These expressions from our telephone 
friends show how the cooperative tele- 
phone or farmers’ lines feel. Having tried 
to get at both sides of the question, the 
editor feels that perhaps the farmer would 
welcome the other fellow’s viewpoint. 
The editor has no personal interest in any 
telephone company. Have had service 
from a mutual line when on the farm, and 
now use the city line, and only tries here to 
give you what he has heard the other 
fellow say in defense of the city company 
against such criticism as voiced above. 

The city line becomes more expensive 
as it grows larger in service. If a rural 
line were permitted to come into its cen- 


tral without charge the city line would im- | 


mediately become a more expensive line 
to maintain. The farmers would gain ac- 
cess to thousands of ’phones (in larger 
cities) while the city patrons would get in 
exchange only a few ame at the best. 
The rural patrons would use the city line 
to talk to stores, markets, doctors, and 
friends while the city patrons would have 
practically no use for the rural lines 
though their ’phone rates would be in- 
creased thereby. 

The city ‘phones are good for long dis- 
tance. The rural ’phones would have to 
be equally good, or the service would be 
very unsatisfactory. 

If the city patron wishes to talk out of 
town he pays a fee for so doing. If the 
rural wants to talk into town he should 
be willing to pay for what he gets. We 
all believe that railroads should charge 
a reasonable price for service rendered, 
and no dead-head or free pass service al- 
lowed. Let him who rides pay, be he 
rich or poor, judge or farmer. Why not so 
in telephone service? 

The citizen who does not care to rent a 
‘phone can use a pay ’phone at any drug 
store. He pays for what he gets. No 
more, no less. That is fair. Why not 
have it so that rural folks can by paying 
a fee, talk to any city ‘phone? 

But the rural lines can’t enter the town 
and cities. Here is the unfortunate thing. 
You can’t blame the city line for refusin 
to admit a rural line to its switch bo 
unless there is a gain by so doing. The 
city line is out for business. But you can 
blame the city councils for ever allowing 
any exclusive franchise to its streets. 
Here’s the whole trouble. We dare say 
that if rural lines could enter towns and 
cities they would be willing to pay a fee 
for every message sent over the line of the 
city company operating central. 

It is foolish te want competing lines in a 
town or city. The telephone is a natural 
monopoly. The city patrons do not 
want to maintain two or more ‘phones. 
any more than farmers would. It is a 
nuisance. But some arrangement should 
be made so rural lines can enter town and 
transfer messages to the town line, just as 
railroads switch freight from one line to 
another at the Y for a fee. 

City councils are usually very easily 
fooled out of their rights. A telephone 
company can too easily get exclusive 
franchise, and getting it, you can’t blame 
it for keeping out all competitors. If it 
did not have this privilege it wouldn’t 
want the busifess, which is hazardous 
enough without competition. Private 
monopolies have no souls. Den’t expect 
them to be generous. 

Telephone and telegraph need to b2 
under control of such as the state railway 
commission which has power to regulate 
rates, enforce reasonable connections, and 
see that the people who gave the franchise 
are protected in their rights. But it 
seems that most of the problem is up to 
the town councils. They can keep the 
streets open to all lines if they will refrain 
from granting exclusive franchise.— 


Editor. 
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Save 50c 
a Garment 


The saving on every single garmen 
of _ pg fhe oh 
just cents, use it is 
worth every cent of a dollar 
and the Hanes Union Suits 
are worth twice as much, 
yet they sell for a dollar. 
The frills are all left 
off and the warmth 
and strength and wear 
ase put to the very limit 
very piece of 
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any 
is better. If your dealer doesn’t sell 








[$50 Fifty Dollars 


For Your Church 
or Society °4,7". 


that amount or 
more for carrying out that plan of your pas- 
tor, Endeavor Society, Missionary Society or 
Sunday School to help pay the mortgage, buy 
a piano, do painting or needed repairs on your 
church buil ing? 

We are willing to contribute that sum for a 
reasonable amount of easy work that you and 
your friends can easily do. 

Write us now for our splendid plan Full 
particulars free. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa | 


Send for Free Book on Cleaning and 
Grading Grain. Then ask for the size 










you live. Give it a month's hard test. If 
not satisfied, send it back and get your $1. 
If satisfied, pay me any time before 1914, 






MANSON Handles all grains and 
CAMPBELL grass seeds; takes out 
weed seed ; separates mixed grains; 4 
leaves big, pure seed. Over 300,- 4 Bs 
000 Chathams in use, and every § 
owner satisfied! Write a postal : 
now for my FREE copyrighted A 4 1 (i 
















book, ‘“The Chatham System of FY 
Breeding Big Crops; descrip- 
tion, price, terms, ete. Address 
nearest office. Dept, 1] 

MANSON CAMPBELL CO. 
@Metroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis 
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THE FARMER AND THE 
LIQUOR TRAFFIC 














By DICK DICKINSON 








ILLIONS of bushels of grain are 
M consumed annually in the manu- 
facture of liquor. Farmers buy 

back less of this liquor than any other 
class. For various reasons they are not 
addicted strongly to the drink habit 
Hence the advocate of the saloon, and 
the unrestrained manufacture and sale 
of liquor, does not seek the vote of the 
farmer in no-license campaign on the 
grounds of-personal liberty. But he does 
yuote mouth-filling numbers of the great 
amount of grain used each year, to show 
what a great market the distilleries and 
breweries afford for the farmers’ products. 

The liquor traffic as an economic prop- 
osition is a dead loss to society and in- 
dustry. But that is’a large subject. 

However, when the saloonist states that 
in 1911 the manufacture of liquor gave a 
market for 114,497,878 bushels of corn, 
wheat, oats and barley, representing a 
value of $61,151,094, he thinks he + 
scored one with the farmer. Perhaps 
many farmers are impressed, but it is the 
most specious argument of the many ad- 
duced to justify the saloon and lquor 
traffic on economic reasons. 

Such an argument is an excellent ex- 
ample that all things are relative. These 
numbers, in themselves quite large and 
important, are relatively insignificant. 
The range in the yearly fluctuations of 
crop production is much greater. How 
absurd it is to assume that a market which 
does not take care of even the incidental 
difference in production between two 
ordinary years is likely to affect to any 
extent the price of the commodity 








Any sane man will admit that a much greater 
amount would be used to buy food for fam 
es I Ww partially supporter 


If instead of befogging the situation 
with these large numbers, the saloon ad- 
vocate gave a tew concrete comparisons 
of the same matt« r, he would lose votes 
instead of making them. For every dollar’s 
worth of grain the farmer sells, only 2 
‘ rchased for the manu- 
hat is an example of 
importance—one of the 

for the existence of the 


cents worth is pu 
facture of liqu 

the 
busine Ss reasons 


economic 


saloon. 








There are hundreds of incidents every 
year, industrial, climatic and financial, 
which make and unmake a far larger 
market than the total destruction of every 
brewery in the country would bring about. 
A timely rain in the Dakotas, or a favor- 
able season in the corn belt, will add to 
the crop production in a single season 
more grain than the breweries and dis- 
tilleries could purchase. 

The manufacturers of liquor buy ap- 
proximately $61,000,000 worth of grain 
each year. But there are over 6,000,000 
farmers in the United States. On the 
ave each one sells yearly many hun-| 
dred dollars’ worth of grain, but the brews! 
eries purchase only $10 worth. It is a 
travesty to call this an economic argu- 
ment. 





Strike a Balance 


But this is only one side of the ledger. 
The balance is the thing to determine the} 
true status. 

The per capita consumption of drink in 
the United States is $19.55, approximately 
$20. This is based upon the entire popula- 
tion, including infants and children, mak-| 
ing the per capita among adults three} 
and four times $20. 

The farmer does not spend so much for 
drink as other men living in closer prox- 
imity to the saloon. But if the drink bill 
per capita among adults is between $50 
and $100 it must be considerably over $10 
among the farmers. We have then the 
brewer buying $10 worth of grain of the 
farmer and the farmer buying two or 
three times that amount in beer of the 
brewer as an economic argument of the 
value of the manufacture of liquor to the 
farmer. The trouble with the saloonist’s 
argument is that it proves too much. It 
proves that the farmer ought to be de- 
stroyed, for he is being operated at an 
economic loss! 

The advocate of the saloon goes even 
further into the absurdity. The manu- 
facture of liquor, he insists is & great in-, 
dustry, giving employment to thousands of 

ple. The annual payroll of these 
aborers is about $45,000,000. These 
men have families. They spend their | 
money much as other men do. They | 
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BEN 
For getting up on 
the installment plan 


Big Ben gets you up on the installment 


BIG 


pian, a little at a time, by ing every 
other half minute for ten minutes, soyou’il 
wake up gradually. Or he'll do the whole 
job all at once, with one long, straight, 
five-minute ring. 

You can set him to doit as you choose, 
and shut him off short in the middle of his 
call either way. 

That makes hin ‘wo good clocks in one, to 
suit everybody’s taste in early rising. 

He plays no pranks. He won't go off 
before it’s time and rob you of your full 
measure of sleep. He won't go off behind 
time and rob you of your work time. It’s 
Big Ben’s business to run on time, to 
ring on time and to stay on time. 

Big Ben attends to his own business 
and helps you attend to yours by getting 
you the farm hands out early. 

Then he sticks around the house and 
keeps time all day for the women folks 
so they can have your meals on time. 

here never was a clock that fitted in 
better with the farm work. 

He’s ~— oo 9 — so hand- 
some you'll want to keep him in the par- 
lor instead of a bedroom. Stands seven 
inches tall from the top of his head to the 
tips of his toes; has big,easy-winding keys, 
large hands, and big figures that you can 
read at a distance on dark mornings, and 
is built of good implement steel so he’ll 
last for years. He’s do this kind of 
work in 3,000,000 American homes today. 

Twenty thousand jewelers sell him — 
one in a neighborhood, probably. If 
eg oesn’t, just send a money order 

or $2.50 addressed to Westclox, La Sallie, 
Jilinots, and he’ll come to the front door, 
if the parcel post does, charges prepaid. 














must eat and wear clothes. Only a small | 
y»ortion of this total yearly wage is spent | 
= food stuffs, the raw material of which | 
is raised by the farmer. But taking 
the matter in a broad way at first, su 
pose this pay-roll of $45,000,000 is de- 
stroyed. There are over 90,000,000 peo- 
ple in the United States. These 90,000,- 
000 people by spending 50 cents each, 
more than now, will make up for the 
money which the employees of breweries 
spend. It is not too much to expect 
that, when the possibility of spending $20 
per capita for drink is removed, at least | 
50 cents of that will find its way into the 
present legitimate channels. 


J 


From Another Angle 


But let us consider this great pay-roll 
from the point of its importance to the | 


farmer. The per capita consumption of 
grain in the United States is about $30 
worth. Assuming that the 63,000 em- 


ployees in distilleries and breweries buy as 
much as other men, we use a total of 
nearly $2,000,000 worth. 

If all these men were thrown out of 
employment without a chance of getting 
other work, there would be $2,000,000 
worth of food stuffs which the farmer 
would not sell. But in this operation you 
would also wipe out the $20 per capita 
consumption of drink. This money would 
be spent otherwise, and if only 2 cents | 
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out of every $20 went to purchase bread- | 
stuffs the loss would be made up. Any! 
sane man who has seen even a small part | 
of the destitution brought about by | 
drink, will readily admit that a much | 
greater amount would be used to buy food | 
where the families now are partially 
supported. 

The ecomomic aspect of the saloon and 
its attendant evils is a big subject. It 


has vast ramifications, which when com- | 


pletely examined leave the saloon traffic 
as an economic proposition without a leg 
to stand upon. 
absurd than the defense of the traffic 
frequently heard addressed to farmers. 


A COATING FOR FARM TOOLS 
Do not get in such haste when putting 
tools away as not to look after any that 
may need repairs. If this can not at- 
tended to at the time of storing the tools, 
lace the piece in the work shop until more 
Cicero time is available and then attend to 
it. A great saving of time will be effected 
in this way, ool will help along next 
spring when there will be a half dozen 
jobs, or more, to be attended to at the 
same time. 
Here is an old recipe for a preparation 
with which to coat pieces of steel or iron 
machines to protect them from rust: 
Melt together one pound of lard and a 
lump of rosin as large as a walnut. Heat 
the lard and add the rosin, which must 
first be reduced to powder. Any piece of 
machinery that is coated with this mix- 
ture will be sufficiently protected from 
danger of rust. This is good to coat sled 
runners when not in use, as well as skates 
and the metal parts of bicycles. 
Machines that have the proper care 
taken of them and are not left in some 
fence corner all winter will last for years 
and give satisfactory service. And the 
owner will not be compelled to waste 
time in getting them repaired at some 
critical period when every minute counts 
so much; nor will he have to replace them 
with new ones every few years.—M. W. 


FARM LOANS AT LOWER RATES 
Continued from page 11. 

ciple and that all bonds be issued subject 
to the above suggested restrictions. In 
America we have seen numerous at- 
tempts to carry out plans based upon the 
ssoliois of the European mortgage 
banks, and some companies have made 
some amortization loans and other com- 
panies have occasionaily issued bonds 


But no part of it is more | 
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LOCATION OF FARM 
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T 


way, the location o 


careful consideration. 
farm buildings calls for careful study 
of several problems. 

The most important is a healthful 
location. 
age will be away from the buildings and 
lower levels 
around it. Most houses both in town and 
country are set too low. A 
tion is not only more healthful but much 
more beautiful and affords a better view. 
A good view is valuable and should be 
made much of. This view across undulat- 
ing fields, woods, valleys, towns and 
streams is called the ‘‘offscape’’ and brin: 
into our life a possession nearly as valuable 





as though we owned it. 
Get Back From the Highway. 

Often we see valuable sites neglected 
and inferior ones selected because they 
were nearer the highway. This craze to 
be near the road is getting to be some- 
what of a discouragement since the advent 
of the auto, and sensible people are ask- 





subject to the proper restrictions, but in 
practically no instances have any of these 
companies bound themselves to loan no 
money except on an amortization basis 
and to issue no bonds except subject to 
these restrictions. The failure of mort- 
gage organizations to bind themselves 
in these two respects has led to much loss, 
not only of money but also of confidence, 
and any bank desiring to go into this new 
plan of bank activity should first of all so 
draft its by-laws and so draw up its trust 
agreement as to bind itself without reger- 
vation to carry out these correct principles 
upon which the success of the great mort- 
gage banks of the world have been built. 

Mortgage banks are surely coming in 
America and those people who are now 
engaged in the banking and mortgage 
buSiness would do well not to oppose the 
new developments, but should be the first 
to reap the profits from the change by 
themselves leading the reform. 

Copyrighted by Business America Rural Press 
Bureau. 


Feed your wornout, starving land with- 
yut commercial fertilizer. Grow vetch 





m corn this summer. The Book of Vetch 
tells all about it. Price $1.25. 


If chicks have plenty of exercise and no 
sloppy feed, they will not be troubled with 
indigestion, unless hatched with it. 





Where parents practice deception their 


ing ‘‘What shall we do to get away from 
the awful dust?” The way to get away 
from it is to set our homes farther back from 
the highway. When the country was new, 
neighbors few, and a sense of loneliness 
srvaded the unsettled section there may 
ve been some reason for getting close 
to the highway so that every passerby 
would come a little closer to us. But now 
that is all changed. Our house and out 
buildings constitute a little village, which 
under modern conditions and modern 
means of conveyance is quite complete 
in itself. 

For this and several other reasons set 
the home further back. In every factory 
a great deal of study is given to lessen 
the expense of handling the raw material. 
For this reason the factory is either 
located near the base of supply or on a 
direct line, and the buildings are arranged 
so as to lessen the expense of, handling. 
A modern farm is a factory, where hay, 
grain and grass are converted into fin- 
ished products. Then why not locate the 
farm factory right in the center of the base 
of supply, rather than in some corner 
while all the raw material must be hauled 
a long distance, and the fertilizer taken 


HE location has heretofore been gov- 
erned by the proximity of the high- 
@ spring or 
grove, or apparently left to chance; but 
of late the matter has received more 
The location of 


To secure this, choose a some- 
what elevated site, where the water drain- 


the heavy damp air will drain away to the 
ailing to get a reasonable 
elevation, set the house well up and grade 


eleva- 


back the same distance? A fat steer ir 
concentrated grass, hay, grain and water 
easily transported any distance, but that 
raw material is bulky, requires many 
trips and a surprising amount of extra 
labor and expense when carried across the 
farm to an out of the way corner. 

Study this a little while and you will 
agree with me that the logical place for, 
this factory is somewhere near the center 
of the farm, provided a suitable location 
is found. The driveway leading up to it 
from the main highway is just as valuable 
for use in the farm operations as the field 
drive. Another thing, we ye prefer 
a south or east front should a 
farmer not have it? What difference does 
it make which side of his farm is next 
to the highway? There is no sane reasor 
why his house should face the north pole 
because his highway is on that side. Face 
the house east if you like; bring in your 
driveway to suit the plan of the house 
Arrange your driveway system so that it 
will be compact and convenient. Then 
plan the buildings for convenience and 
arrange them to lessen the cost of handling 
raw material. 

Have a Plan to Work From. 


a definite plan for the home 
grounds, then work to it. With a proper 
plan when it is finally carried out, there 
will be some character and individuality 
to it. One’s home should in a measure 
reflect the life and sympathies of the 
owner. 

Last summer a friend and I were visit- 
ing a farm home. On the way out, we 
discussed w beautiful home with well- 
kept lawns and gardens, and on ap- 
proaching our destination the host said, 
“Well gentlemen, my place looks as 
though a drunken man lived here, but if 
ou will come out and see me one year 
rom now I’ll show you something dif- 
ferent.”” The seed had fallen on good 
ground. There is a great awakening 
among country dwellers in the matter of a 
home beautiful. 

Who should have a pretty home if not 
the farmer? He has plenty of land, broad 
open views, a fine place to grow shrubs, 
trees and hardy plants that require but a 
minimum of care; a horse to hitch to a 
large sized lawn mower which would 
e short work of grass cutting. His 
lawns, gardens and orchards could be 

laced where it was best for them and all 
Seousht into a comprehensive whole that 
would produce a homelike attractive 
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shildren soon learn the trade. 
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POTATOES IN A 
CORN COUNTRY 


By C. L. FITCH 
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HE potato crop in the 
corn belt has suf- 
fered from the great 


and study put up- 

breeding of seed 
orn in this way, that the 
two plants, the Indian 
‘orn and the potato present 
entirely difiercot problems, 
und while the enthusiasm 
und zeal and success of the 
‘orn breeders have filled 
he public mind with the 
idea that similar methods 
would sueceed with po- 
tatoes such is not the case. 

The potato for untold 
thousands of years in its 
native home high up in the 
mountains of South Ameri- 
ea has become used to a 
iong season without heat 
und with much cloudy and 
misty weather. The corn 
plant was native to the 
warm lowlands of tropical 
and subtropical America, 
but had been cul- 





are fundamentals, essen- 


human experiment has 
changed such things. The 
roots too of the potato 


plant so long have grown 
m loose open soil that the 
protective root caps are 
degenerated and break up 
with the least rub from a 
— of wet paper. How 
ong does it take to right- 
about-face the ages of na- 
ture and produce a root 
that will penetrate and live 
in health in wet clay? At 
present we have no varie- 
ties whose roots will pene- 
trate clay nor whose -— 
roots are not destroyed 
heat or soakage in the said 
The great fundamental 
difference between the corn 
plant and the potato plant 


is that the corn plant is 
propagated by aseed andthe 
parent plants die, while 


the potato plant is 





tivated and widely 
scattered by the 
Indians, and was 
found by the white 
men, hailing 
from Europe, grow- 
ing in abundance, 
from the southern 
part of Chili to 
Pennsylvania and 
even to the St. 





peepee by an 
underground part of 
the stem in which 
the parent plant 
lives on through 
several or many 
years. The seed 
plant has a new 
start to some extent 

each year. The tu- 
be red plant lives on 
to old age. In the 





Lawrence. On our 
deep clay 
well drained at the 
surface but drouth 
resistant and re- 
tentive below, corn 
does well from Alabama to Minnesot: 

better, other things being equal, th 
farther South. The plant, however, hes 
ad: ipte d itself readily Shanes and shorter 
seasons, and to cooler and cooler summer 

There has been no such adaptation on 
the part of the potato plant to warmer 
and warme and no signs of the 
potato being able ever to grow well on 
Potatoes have been found 
native from the mountains of Chili and 
Uruguay north to Mexico. A dainty littl 
variety now grows native to Arizona and 
New Mexico and I have collected and 
photographed it in 
plateaus near Arizona. Beyond these 
potato has never gone by nature 
nor by the aid of uncivilhzed man. It 
would have become extinct long ago in 
the southern half of the United States, 
had the seed stocks not been replenished 
Minnesota and Aroostook and 
high in the Rockies 


seed, and the 


r seasons, 


wet soils 


lines the 


from 

eTrtaimn Vv illey 
Potatoes Differ from Corn 

potatoes 


Chere is very great doubt if 


Colorado on the} 


loams, The great fundamental difference between the 
potato and corn is that corn is propagated by a 
potato by 
lant has a new start to some extent each year. 
he tubered plant lives on to old age. 





ll be secured ever that will thrive and | 


tubers for many successive 
corn does its best. No 
yount of faithful, 
ms likely to overturn the structure 
bred in the ages that have made the 
potato plant a lover of coolness and mists 
nd of open textured soil. If we examine 
the anatomy of the potato plant, we find 


rs whe re 


scientific selection 


»bstacles that seem to be unsurmountable. 
Che breathing pores of the leaf project out 
like little craters, as do those of plants grow- 
ing in mists and dampness; whereas the 
breathing pores of plants inured to drouth 
ind heat are sunken and guarded by rings 
and hairs andother devices to prevent the 
sun and arid breezes from taking away the 
moisture ind life of the. leaf. These 


| where 
| of partial unhealth. 





potato, propagation 
isnot like being born 
a healthy child, but 
more like being de- 
veloped from the 
matured and possibly the unhealthy limb 
of a predecessor. In the potato, ailments 
are cumulative. Running out of potatoes 
has many analogies with old age. 


a@ cutting. The seed 


Heat, the Important Factor 


In the corn belt, 
ing factor is heat in the soil. Weecommon- 
ly say that leaves of potatoes roll from 
drouth, but some experiments of mine in 
which we grew potatoes under different 
per cents of moisture and with soil tem- 
peratures carefully controlled by electric 
heat have proved that it is not the drouth 
but the heat in the soil that is the great 
element of damage. In my judgment no 
thoroughly healthy seed potatoes were 
ever grown by plants whose leaves had 
rolled with the heat in the soil. Yet this 
is the common occurrence with potatoes 
that span the summer season in the corn 
country. 

The Outlook 

Now, facing the rer r facts of nature in 
the potato plant, what is the future place 
of the potato crop in "the corn belt? In 
the first place, it will never be wise to 
plant a very large percentage of ourlands 
to potntocs, for diseases accumulate 
plant is grown under conditions 
However, as popu- 
lation increases with manufacturing, and 
there is a greater home market we surely 
shall grow more potatoes and other crops 
directly used for human food. Perhaps 
we may sometime in Iowa grow as much 
as one-tenth of the acreage of our suitable 
lands in potatoes. I: - bt if a much high- 
er percentage will be advisable in the corn 
belt. There is a great and immediate out- 
let for more potatoes in the average year 
than we produce. The irrigated potato 
districts in Colorado and Nebraska that 
have been driven out of the potato busi- 
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ness in the last two years by disease, pro- 
duced and shipped to Kansas, Texas and 
Oklahoma as many potatoes as would be 
represented by one hundred carloads from 
each and every county of Iowa, every sea- 
son, Our potatoes will keep better than 
the potatoes from the North if they are 
not always quite as good looking, and we 
ean fill an order from Oklahoma several 
days earlier than the Minneapolis dealer, 
and with a lower freight rate. Potatoes in 
1911 produced almost three times as 
many dollars per acre in Iowa as did 
corn, and this aden very often to the 
man who studies the potato crop. Two 
to three times the number of bushels at | 
about the same price per bushel is safe to 
count on. 

The seed potato situation in the corn 
belt, the seedsmen tell me is that farmers 
will not pay a premium for good seed, 
that the seed potato produces no profit 
for the dealers. Very few growers know 
one variety from another of the same | 
color. I recently saw a sack of potatoes | 
shipped out of cold storage by a seedsman | 
that had been bought for rurals and that | 
contained not one rural! 

With increased interest in the potato 
crop all this will be changed. Accurate 
experimental data will be produced and | 
no doubt will prove that seed stocks not 
long grown in the corn country are best 
and yield more than enough to pay the 
extra cost. What value there is in spray- 
ing for early blight will be proven. Seeds- 
men and growers alike will learn potatoes. 
Volume of trade will lower seed potato 
prices. Carlot shipments will lower them 
when made direct from the North. Some 
way will be found to secure labor when 
enough potatoes are grown. Thoughtfully 
studying our drawbacks as well as boost- 
ing our advantages will teach us many 
things. 

We will learn to plant early potatoes 
early on well tilled fall plowing to grow 
them ahead of the midsummer heat. 
We will try to induce deep rooting in 
cool soil by deep cultivation, especially on 
heavy ground. We will plant late po- 
tatoes late to have them young and 
vigorous during the hot weather so they 
can be fairly healthy in the autumn and 
grow a good crop of tubers. We will try 
to keep the heat out of the seedbed for 
late potatoes by mulching the ground 
with good cultivation from early spring to 
planting time and afterwards. We will 
be interested first in healthy seed, next in 
good fertility and drainage, and perhaps 
most of all in cool soil for the potato crop. 
Potatoes are going to increase the return 
from our lands and from our labor when 
we understand what we may of how to 
handle the plant in the corn 
country. 





potato 


ABOUT STORAGE 

Keep an. accurate record of every stor- 
age-pit you fill, writing down the location 
of each pit, the varieties of products 
therein stored, the position each variety | 
occupies in the pit, ete. You thus will 
know which pit will need to be opened up 
for use first, and in many other ways the 
plan will be of material benefit. 

While you are about it, don’t be afraid 
of storing too many products from the 
garden and truck-patch, as it takes only a 
very short time to store twice or three 
times as much as you will need for your 
own use, and any surplus you may have on 
hand will be easily disposed of at a good | 
price when they become scarce this winter. | 





| Iaifts. 


P. G. Holden tells of how his father | 
used to caution his boys to be careful about 
their planning, that they did-not plan so 
great but that they could accomplish it 
and do it in the alloted time. It was good | 
advice for both the work and the boys. 
We need more of an overcoming spirit. 
We are turned from our purpose too easily. 
It develops a sturdiness of character to 
overcome the trifles that bother, and to go 
straight for the things we began. We 





always have to combat the spirit of taking 
it easy. 


It takes and makes men to do it. | 
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ARVELOUS what a lot of sunshine a little paint can 
put into a room and into the home, The same old furniture can be 
given an entirely new look, and don’t forget that it is a lot cheaper to re- 
paint the old than to buy new. Best of all, you can do the painting and 
fixing up yourself. For instance, there is the bed up in the boys’ room— 
boys are hard on furniture anyway—but with 


ACME QUALITY 


* . * 
Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes 
you can cover up the scratches and make things look as good as ever. So 
you can go through the house. In this room, tint the walls; in that, put 
on bright enamel over the old varnish. The hall floor, maybe, shows wear, 
or, in the kitchen, floor paint is needed—it would lighten your work tremen- 
dously to have the bare floor painted, because so much easier to keep it clean. 


These Two Free Books Will Assist You 


Acme Quality Painting Guide and “Home Decorating”’—the names sug- 
gest what is in the books. They are books you will want to keep handy 
or reference. Filled with illustrations in colors, and the helpful sugges- 
tions show the wide variety and economy of Acme Quality. Now is paint- 
ing time, so write for these books today. If you don’t know the Acme 
Quality dealer in your town, write us for his name. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept. V. Detroit, Mich. 
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Chicago Toledo Topeka Portiand 
Minneapolis Nashville Lincoln San Francisco 
uis Birmingham Salt Lake City ngeles 
Port Worth Spokane 2 
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30 Days’ Trial--2-Year Guarantee 


Give It @ good hard trial on your own roads—I don’t care how 
bad they may be—and if you are not satisfied with it in allre- 
Bpects s P it back and I will pay the freight both ways. If 
you keep it you are further protected by my binding two- 
year guarantee. 

Write Today for my CATALOG—FREE 


D.T.BOHON, 227 Main St, HARRODSBURG, KY. 





Elegant Austrian China, Dinner Set 


thistle and gold leaf design, four colors. F Y 

Artistic color heme—a neat, attrac- or ou 

, practical, dignifed Dinner Set. Thousands of sets al- 
ady given away. Many people want a second set. 

a No Mone ust Your Name and Address; 
bn a postcard or letter and I willsend you alarge illustration 
he Dinner Set in colors and will tell you all about my 
feerand n by which you can easily earn this splendid Din-| 

Der Set and at the same time get other dest le presents. 
I will also send you two needle cases of 115 needles each 
and two packages of ten postcardseach that you can give 
whowillgiady subscribe for Successful Farming. Then I willsend you eight more pack-' 
and postcards to be distributed in the same easy manner. When you send in the orders you 
e given you, I will immediately send you this beautiful 32-piece Dinner Set_and the surpr 
E lence not —,--~8 ree need to dois to show a copy of Successful Farming and the: 
needles and cards to your and they auoir order. Send me your name and address today, You'll 
hear from me by return mail. €, T, MEREDITH, 11 SUCCESS BLDG., DES MOINES, [OW 
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COOPERATION IN GROWING AND 
MARKETING FRUIT 


HERE are two 

general recom- 

mendations for 
the Middle West with 
reference to the CO- 
operative plan. First, 
the organization of lo- 
eal associations in 
every locality where 
there is enough fruit 
raised to make a sur- 
plus on the local mar- 
ket. This association 
should superintend the 
packing of its own 
fruit, look up markets 
for the fruit, and such 
other duties as usually 
fall to 


sociation, 





such an as- 
Fac h of 
associat ions 
should then cooperate 
with all other associa- 
tions in its district, and 
il possible join with 
them to form a central 
selling association. 

Second, the organi- 
zation of the growers in a large district devoted to fruit growing. 
This large association should assist in the organization of local 
associations in the different towns of its district and give them 
information as to mcrket conditions and have charge of the sell- 
ing of all fruit for the district, leaving the packing of the fruit 
under the charge of the local association. 

To illustrate the kind of organizations in mind and to show 
what they can accomplish we will consider three organizations 
which are operated on these plans. First, the Council Bluffs 
Grape Growers’ Association which illustrates the local associa- 
tion. Second, the central selling association made up of these 
smaller associations of which the Ozark Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation is a good working example. And third, the New 
York “Growers’ and Shippers’ Exchange.” 


these 


A Local Association 


\ letter from one of the members of the Council Bluffs 
Grape Growers’ Association, dated December, 1907, will show 
their method of doing business and some of the difficulties they 
have overcome. “Our association was incorporated under the 
laws of lowa about fifteen years ago and for about eight years 
it had a hard struggle to keep up a working organization on ac- 
count of the growers being prejudiced against an organiaztion 
of this kind. They had to be educated up to the business prin- 
ciples required, and at the same time a spirit of loyalty to the 
institution had to be instilied into their minds. There are still 
a few that remain on the outside. But it certainly is a mort- 
gage lifter to have an organization of this kind in a fruit center. 
Five years ago we did $39,000 worth of business, last year we 
did $87,009.37, and this year (1907) we did $120,000. Three 
years ago we built a warehouse, but we found it too small for 
the increased business, so this year we built a very large ware- 
house, and while we expected to be in debt about $12,000 we 
have cleaned up all the debt in one year. 

“We ship nearly all grapes in car lots and by combining we 
can afford to telegraph all the markets 
and keep in touch with conditions in all 
directions for 750 to 860 miles.” 

The business carried on by this associa- 
tion is given in part ag an indication of 
what may be accomplished. These figures 
represent only the fruit handled while the 
business of distributing supplies is not 
entered: 


$ 76,261.04 


Ts ceeusesceeecsetensewe 

BOE wcacovceveccesbesosens 98,846.80 
BD, cocdeaccccccnvenabeca 28,456. 66 
Bia » ocevncs nuswedat anee< 100,265.71 
Se Keio nd hareocmishoi 83,970.04 


Che association is on a very satisfactory 
basis at the present time, and the mem- 
bers are, as a rule, very loyal to the as- 
sociation and the prospects are bright for 
the future. 

The Ozark Method 


The methods employed by the Ozark 
Fruit Growers’ Association and their 
system of organization are well set forth 
in the words of their manager, Mr. P. A. 
Rogers: “Before the Ozark Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association was formed each local 
association shipped through its manager 
independently. Returns as low as 20 


By LAURENZ GREEN 








cents a crate for straw- 
berries were not un- 
common. An average 
of $1 a crate was 
thought worth special 
notice. 

“At the close of 
shipments for the sea- 
son of 1905, I sent an 
inquiry to all the as- 
sociations shippin 
through the Ozark 
Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation that year, 
asking for a statement 
of the results of the 
shipments the year 
previous. This brought 
replies from twelve 
associations. We were 
thus prepared to com- 
pare results under in- 
dependent and under 
cooperative plans of 
marketing. The re- 
sult showed such a dif- 
ference in favor of co- 
operation that 
I thought it might be due to a lighter movement in 1905 than 
in 1904. So I asked the traffic department of the Frisco for 
the movement over their lines in 1903, 1904 and 1905. Their 
reply showed heavier movement in 1905 than in either of the 
two years previous. So I could come to no other conclusion 
than that the difference in results was due to a difference in 
methods, 

“The general average for the twelve associations for 1904 
was 90 cents per crate for the entire shipment. ‘The general 
average for 1905, the first year under cooperation was $1.10 
for the entire shipment, a difference of 20 cents per crate in 
favor of cooperation. In 1905 the association shipped 666 cars 
with a general average of $1.32 per crate for the entire move- 
ment. In 1907 the association did not operate in Arkansas, 
but shipped 257 cars from Missouri with an average result of 
$2.13 per crate for the entire movement. In 1908 the ship- 
ments handled by the association were 200 cars. The average 
price per crate was $1.80. The falling off in price was due to 
quality. In 1909 the organization handled 397 cars at an aver- 
age price of $1.93 per crate for the entire season’s shipments. 
The results which have invariably followed the adoption of the 
cooperative method of marketing answer, as I think, all ob- 
jections which may be opposed to it.” 

The New York Exchange 


The New York Growers’ and Shippers’ Exchange is incor- 
porated as a stock organization, and is made up of members 
who are either growers or shippers. The stock is valued at 
$100 a share and each member must buy one share, and the 
board of directors decide whether more shall be sold to one 
party. The exchange sells for any association or grower for 5 
per cent commission. The exchange keeps paid representatives 
in all the principle markets and keeps its members informed as 
to the conditions of these markets. If the exchange does not 
make a sale it costs the member nothing. 

The fruit situation is so well summed up 
in the words of one of our leading fruit 
merchants of Chicago that it seems de- 
sirable to quote from the remarks of this 
gentleman, Mr. John Denny, before the 
Western Fruit Jobbers’ Convention at 
St. Louis. “Producer, sons | and re- 
tailer are today more dependent upon 
one another than at any other time dur- 
ing the history of the business. Our 
whole interests are entwined and in- 
termingled with one another. We can 
not possibly benefit ourselves without 
like benefit to the others, likewise we can 
not injure one without injury to ourselves; 
hence, there is only one policy to pursue, 
and that is absolutely equitable dealings, 
one with the other. We occasionally hear 
some of our fellows bragging about a good 
trade they made, about something they 
had gotten cheap from some grower. Or, 
we hear of some grower telling how he got 
the best of some trade in selling some buy- 
er a lump orchard and the buyer only got 
500 barrels of apples where he expected a 
thousand, and laughing over it as a good 
joke. If they only knew, these little ad- 
vantages are only temporary, and they 

y . » 
reflect doubly on the one securing them. 
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STRAWBERRIES 
We have tried oats for a mulch on straw- 
berries lately, and from this season’s re- 


sults think that it is worth trying. At 
any rate we are doing the same thing this 
only more of it. Sowing them in 
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two or three trips through the patch with 
the cultivator and keeps the weeds down 
much more thar the cultivator would un- 
less used very often 


Do not encourage the horse to eat be- 


year 
the berries at the last cultivation saves | tween meals. Good clean hay and a small 





33 


amount of oats is plenty for an idle horse 
Only such hay as will be consumed in s 
reasonable time should be given. At 


this season both cows and horses should 
have salt where they can get it at all times 


Milk as mais Snseiiaiiie definite 








Prices Reduced on My 1914 Steels 


An 











600,000 Farmers named m 
“The World’s Greatest W 


1914 Model better than ever— 


Waterproof, lighter, stronger, 
cost 
any 














more durable, co 


and wear longer 
other work-shoe. 


“Steels” 
“Shoe” 
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Two or More Pairs “Ruthstem’s Steels” at Wholesale 


I Spent $50,000 to Make 
This Special Offer Possible 


1 just spent $50,000 to improve my “Steels” 
—for better, faster, more accurate ma- 
chinery—more comfortable, practical, last 
patterns— increased capacity. I did this to 
better my service and the service of my 
“Steels” and to lower my price to you. 

Cost of living advanced—leather ad- 


b 
a ay "Bacco 


never had to—don’t have to 
uick. 


1,000,000 Pairs Already Sold 


at Full List Prices 


You’ve seen my advertisements for years— 
get acquainted 
workers know 
ve worn ag for 


them—wear them—ha years— 
Buy them at at full price;can’t get along without them. 


never before cut price on my “Steels”— 


vanced—steel advanced—labor advanced— policy to - : 

the quality of my “steels” advanced—I’ve Prices to readers this who order two 

kept my price level for five years FS ms 
Now I’m in position to make a big con- if want. 

cession to you—a big new proposition made weet yon te try on 6 gale of aay “Stet 

possible at big expense. at my risk, because I know once you 


This big price cut on an advancing market 
is unheard of—I know this as well as you 
do. But I have a purpose—to introduce 
my “Steels” to your feet. 

I expect this first sale to make you a 

anent customer and “booster” for my 
“Steels.” 
I'm paling Se the, future, by giving you 


never again. You'll want “Steels” 


any old price—m 
them—can’t get along without 
—to the outdoor man they’re PRICELESS. 
—you'll buy later at 


it. You need my “Steels” in your 
Ficre’ *s how it pond omy 


weer my 
* you’ll not be satisfied with “le “leathers” — 


them will have 


ive 


See my idea? I start you at own 


be willing to 

I shi f 
ip you a pair of my 
on—see how 


a big barg ow. I know this first pair ‘“Steels’’—your size—you try them 
will sell m Steels anda ain and again, comfortable and light are—how they fit 
because t GOOD for you— 4 feet—how wat they outwear 
save you $20.00 or more every , on shoe to 6 pairs of ordinary work shoes—how dry 
ge Fy doctor and and cosy they keep your feet—how they correct 
drug bills mean good all foot troubles—corns, » ilblains, 
health callouses and flat foot—how they. protect your 
LI IGHTNESS, COMFORT, ECONOMY, health—prevent colds, pneumonia, grippe, rheu- 


SATISFACTION PROTECTION—a noble 
list of benefits. “leathers” at 
every step. 


matism, lumbago, sciatica and other" wet- foot’’ 





Don’t get it into your head that my “Steels” 
are meaat only for miners or quarry men— 
They’re not—they’re a necessity—an ab- 
solute mnecessity—to every farmer—every 
dairyman—every man who “hits the grit” 
or tramps the furrow—every man who can't 
pick his steps—for mud, slush, rain, slop, 
ashes, sand, gravel or rocks—for barn-yard, 
field, road, woods or cement floors. One 


day’s wear will prove to an boy 
the a NG USEF ULNESS o of my 
tee ” 


I want to send 


this ee free 
“Steels”—tells why 
they are lighter, better, more comfort- 
able, safe and economical for you than 
any other work-shoe—why they out- 
wear3 to6 pairs ofthe best all-leather 
shoes—why “Ruthstein’s Steels” 
your feet, your health, your money— 
why and ‘how and what you gain by 
buying direct from the maker—whatmy 
Special Club Offer means to you. 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN, ““* 


It describes my 





by my “Steels” ’til the cows come i 
oppy, waterlogged, twisted, hardened, shape- 
y, im “leathers” and 


Here’s —-, Surprise for yourtthay cost less 


Special No-Risk Offer to 


New Customers 


' I’m not asking you to BUY—I'm asxing you 
to TRY—just try-on, at home the pair of ‘‘Steels”” 
I'll send to you. That’s iT , at m 


risk—judge for —_ ey don't suit 


your purpose—fire them back—at my expense. 
If they ARE all I say—if they DO all I claim 
—you’ll WANT them—NEED them—KEEP 


That’s A 4 proposition Wholesale 
For" peire or more shipped at my risk 
10 , dy try please—every 


on——guaranteed to 
ret ship two pairs or more of my “‘Steels’” 
py to your door by parcels post, so oo yeu 
ort t even hace to go to town for them— THEY 
Come TO YOU. I'll fill your order the very 
same day it reaches me. My Racine = 
alone has 5000-pair daily capacity. lo wa 
—no delay—no trouble to get my Sereda.’ 


You assume no risk—no obligation—you take 
mo chance—I abide by your fo oo 
decision to keep or return the shipment. 


I’m asking very little of voce full sign and 
send the free try-on coupon, “ ull wy of 
my special offer—make your decision and let 
me know what it is. That's all. 

I don’t see how you can refuse this really 
generous offer—if ey understand it? I'm 
telling it to you straight—simply—honestly— 
making it easy for you—helping you all I can 
—giving you the best proposition I know how 
to make—trusting to your good judgment for 

ce. 

Think man, think—these shoes will save your 
FEET—your’ MONEY—perhaps your LIFE 
You simply CAN’T refuse to give me a full 
hearing—Get the proof—the free proof of all 
I have said—the fulfillment of every promise I 
have made. 





than “‘leath Why should you hesitate wonder u 
= wenn service and you want economy. have send this far without signing _ EY ing 
Here you have both and health insurance thrown the coupon. How can you nas writing 
in for good meesure. me when I am so ecarnest—so sincere tio 
NOW READ MY SPECIAL OFFER. appeal to your intelligence? 
SEND POSTAL OR THIS COUPON 
NN. M. RUTHSTEIN, Dept. 18, Racine, Wis. 
Dear Sir: Please send me postpaid, your free hook **The Sole of Steel,” 


and tell me how I can buy your “Steels” 


at Wholesale Prices. 

















mane 
save greeter oe 
pe IAT 
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RACINE, WIS. 


Also Manufacturer of the \reeld Femeus'* Wleiiie Disaster voce castnnnaliaes 
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SELECTION AND CARE 
OF BROOD SOWS 


By R. B. SANDO 





ing brood sows, as this work should 
be done in October rather than 
ater as is the usual custom. The sows 
« be bred should be given every oppor- 
unity to develop bone and muscle, 
ather than a fat-producing ration such as 
should be fed to pigs intended for market. 
Che practice of aie young sows to run 
n the feed lot right up to the time they 
ure to be bred should be c.ndemned, for it 
is harmful in checking their proper de- 
velopment as mothers and when bred un- 
der such conditions they usually bring 
amall litters. Select the young sows early 
and then give them pl-nty of pasture and 
et them run by themselves. 

For success with pigs one’s methods 
must go back to a good beginning for 
foundation; he must start right from the 
moment of buying or breeding his brood 
sows, because everything one does in pig 
breeding makes for profit or loss on the 
finished product. Start with the right 
kind of a sow. Make sure of her prolifi- 
ca y, first of all; that is, see that she comes 
from a strcin that gives large litters. 
Then again, get easy-feeding pigs, for un- 
thrifty ones are impossible as money- 
makers. Next, we want pigs of the right 
ype. There is no excuse for keeping 
scrub BOWS. 

The brood sow should be large, roomy, 
und stand well on her toes; the shoulders 
ahould be smooth and deep; the back wide 
and slightly arched. There should be am- 
ple room “or heart and lungs, provided 
’y a wice, deep chest, well-sprung ribs 
und straight, deep sides. A good depth of 


T “HE season is now at hand for select- 





‘hest and abdomen are especially impor- | 


ant In a 8OW. 
selected from a large litter, for this is often 
in indicstion of fecundity. Each sow 
should have at least twelve well developed 
eats, thus providing proper nourishment 
or large litters. The sow should show 
juality, but not at the expense of con- 
stitution and vigor. When she has shown 
herself a prolifie breeder she may prof- 
itably be retained as long as her reproduc- 
tive powers are good 

In selecting a young brood sow, try to 
he whole litter to which she belongs 


see 


If possible she should be | 


for if one picks out a good one that has the | 


kind of brothers and sisters he can 
“snort,” or 


same 

be sure he has not secured a 
ran accidental good on 

Cwe of Brood Sows 

lect the important 

brood 

to perform 


m col 3 
g for the sow to 


her 


~ 


destined offices. One of the most poten | 
causes of dead or weak spring pigs is | 
feeding the breeding stock too much corn | 
and not enough of the foods which tend to | 
build up bone and muscle. The brood 
sow, or more ially one that is pro- 
ducing her first litter, must be strong and 
muscular in order to produce a satis- 
factory litter and this condition can only | 
be brought about by careful handling 
and intelligent feeding. 

Pigs which are intended for market are 
in most cases being shoved rapidly at this 
time of the year, largely upon a ration of 
corn and if the sows are allowed to remain 
with them their future usefulness will be 
considerably lessened. We like the idea of 
separating young sows from the other pigs 
and giving them a pasture lot in which 
they may exercise. Corn should form 
but a small part of their ration, the bal- | 
ance of the grain given them consisting of 
oats, barley, damaged wheat, or some mill 
stuff rich in protein. A little charcoal 
and plenty of fresh water are constantly 
obtainable by my stock. 

Feed for Vigor 

The idea should be to induce vigor 
rather than weight in brood sows. Dur- 
ing their entire growing period the aim 
should be to give them plenty of exercise, 
so that they will not only be able to pro- 
duce a large strong litter of pigs, but that 
they may also be able to mot ~ them well. 
The sow that has been active all her life 
will be full of vigor and vitality when she 
farrows her litter of pigs and will not be | 
nearly so liable to lie on them and kill 
them. ‘The sow that has been fat and 
indolent during pighood will be weak and 
sluggish at maturity and will not be dis- 
posed to get up when she lies on a pig. 

There is a.difference of opinion as to just 
when and at what age the young sow 
should be bred. Too frequently sows are 
bred too young and at times when they 
are not sufficiently developed to prepare 
for motherhood in a few month’s time. 
The general rule should be followed that | 
no gilt should be bred at less than eight 
months old. In many cases it would be | 
better to wait until the gilts are a full | 
year, or even fourteen months, of age. 

Sows that are bred before they have at- | 
tained good size can only produce pigs | 
that will naturally enough be faulty in the 
same respect, which is an evil not easily 
overcome. The drain upon the system of | 
the young sow is severe and having the 
extra care of nourishing the litter upon 
her later, she is unable to attain the full 
size and development that a good brood 
sow should possess. 

The suggestion to keep a book shelf for 
catalogs is well worth acting upon. It 
will be a valuable source of information’ 
to have catalogs from several firms on all 
machinery or other thmgs in which you are 
interested Dow or may be later. Keep up- 














to-date 


Linseed meal is beneficial and will help 


: ats slee 
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Write ie) mm dats 
Sta 


T’S a revelation, telling how 
the vexing troubles of gasoline 
engines have been overcome 

in the Sta-Rite. 

The Sta-kite has proven that it will 
give absolutely dependable service year in 
and year out at the lowest cost for fuel and 
upkeep. Stationary and portable models— 
1% to 16h. p. 

There's an agent near you where you can 
see and inspect the Sta-Rife before buy- 
ing. We'll send hie name with the book, 
Write nov. 


Sta-Rite Engine Co., 
Box 755, Le Crosse, Wis. 


SOW WEIGHED 932 LBS. 
AT 23 MONTHS OLD 


ve farte< more breed on te Foad te 

as ing. = Bawa thelnapes and 

market at 6monthe old, Yr 
in each cc .mupity to advertise 
“How te Money From 


.* . “++: o—— 


Power P 
The Hay Press with record of 3 bales 
per minute, Platform permits 


setting any stationery engine 
on sam xk with press, 


Can furnish with with- 
Pla orm out engine. Has friction 


cost b: 
able outfit, FITS 
4 attached. Nos 
rite today for bar- 


n list and free book FREE BOOK 


escribing the SHAW Bicycle Motor At 
tachment. Motorcycies, all makes, new 
and second-hand, 635 and up. 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. y Galesburg, Kansas. 
TV ) 
OLLINS JERSEY RED 
You get finest Jersey Red 
Pigs at cost of common 
stock by our New Salea Of- 


fer. _New Illustrated Cata- 
log FREE. 


ME. 
Prepare as Firemen, Brakemen, Eiee 
tres T 


anted. Enclose stamp for Appit- 
and Book. State position. 


p Indianapolis, Ind 
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DRIVERS’ RULES 
Start at a walk, and let your horse 


1. 


work very easily for the first half hour. 


2. A heavy draft horse should never be 
driven faster than a walk, with or with- 
out a load. 

3. Look to your harness. Avoid these 


faults especially: Bridle too long or too 


short. Blinders pressing on the eye or 
flapping. (An open bridle is best for most 
horses.) ‘Throat-latch too tight. Collar 


too tight or too loose, or dirty on the in- 


side. Shaft-girth too loose. Traces too 
long. Breeching too low down or too 
loose. Inside reins too long, in the case of 
pairs 

4. Do not let your horse drive himself; 


but handle the reins gently. Never jerk 
the reins; to do that is the sure mark of a 
bad driver. 

5. Try to deliver your load with as lit- 
tle backing as possible. Backing a heavy 
load is apt to strain the hind legs. 

6. Take the horse out of the shafts as 
much as possible; and if you drive a pair 
or four, unfasten the outside traces while 
the horses are standing; they will rest 
better that way. 

7. Teach your horses to go into the col- 
lar gradually. When a load is to be 
started, speak to the horses and take a 
firm hold of the reins so that they will arch 
their necks, keep their legs under them, 








and step on their toes. A loose rein 
means sprawling and slipping, often with | 
one horse ahead of the other. 

8. Water your horse as often as pos- 
sible. Water in moderate quantities will 
not hurt him, so long as he keeps moving. 

9. Blanket your horse_carefully when 
he stands, especially if he is at all hot. 
Repeated slight chills stiffen and age a 
horse before his time. 

10. Bring your horse in cool and| 
breathing easily. If he comes in hot, he | 
will sweat in the stable, and the sudden 
stoppage of hard work is bad for his feet. 

11. In hot weather or in drawing heavy 
loads, watch your horse’s breathing. If 
he breathes hard, or short and quick, it is 
time to stop. 

12. Remember that the horse is the 
most nervous of all animals, and that little 
things annoy and irritate him. Re- 
member that he will be contented or 
miserable accordingly as you treat him. 
—Boston Work-Horse Parade Associa- 
tion. 


HOME-MADE SMOKE HOUSE 

Dig a hole about 2 feet in diameter and 

2 feet deep for fire place. Dig a trench 
from 4 to 6 feet long and of sufticient 
depth that a few old joints of stove pipe 
may be placed just below the ground level 
and cover with loose dirt, having one edge 
of the pipe flush with the fire pit. Fasten 
a Prd mw of screw hooks on the inside of 
the bottom of a good sized box, a suffi- 
cient distance apart to prevent the pieces 
of meat coming in contact with each 
other; fasten the meat to the hooks and in- 
vert the box over the other end of the 
pipe. After building a small fire of corn 
es in the pit, place a tub or iron kettle 
bottom side up over the pit and let the 
fire smoke itself out. Build a fire each | 
day until the meat is smoked to the de- | 
| 





sired degree, but do not try to keep con- 
tinuous fire. An old carbide can, and iron | 
kettle, an old wooden pump and a dry | 
goods box comprise the various parts of 
the “smoke house” which has fae me | 
good service for the past three years. 

C. R. Lodge, Nebr. 





| 


Wood ashes are excellent for cleaning tin 
articles—better than most scouring soaps 
and soap powders. 
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- Merry War Lye Hog’ 
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If burning embers fell on 
your roof from an adjoining fire, would 
you be alarmed for the safety of your building? 
Statistics show that thousands of buildings are need- 

lessly burned every year—because they are roofed with in- 
flammable materials, easily ignited by sparks and brands. 

Safeguard your buildings against this dreaded fire-hazard by 
covering them with . 


J-M Asbestos Roofing 


This is the only ready roofing that affords perfect fire protection. 
It has withstood the flame of a powerful blow-torch for almost an 
hour without a sign of burning. The wonderful fire-resisting quality 
of J-M Asbestos Roofing is due to its all mineral construction—layers 
of Asbestos felt (fire-proof rock), cemented together with Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt, Nature’s time-defying waterproofing. 

The absence of perishable animal and vegetable substances also m 
that J-M Asbestos Roofing contains nothing to rot, melt, dry out aaa a 
rust. Hence, it never needs coating or protection of any form. Its first cost is 
the last cost. It is the cheapest-per-year roofing on the market. 

Adapted to any type of building—in any climate. Easily applied. J-M 
Roofing Cleats, packed in each roll, make absolutely watertight seams and 
give the entire roof a handsome white appearance. 


Order from our nearest branch if your hardware or lumber dealer can’t supply you, 
Write our nearest Branch today for a sample of the curious Asbestos Hock that 
forms the base of this roofing and Book No. 2866 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ASBESTOS ASBESTOS 


anp Macnesia Propvucts 


Assestos Roortncs, Pacxrnes, 
Erectrica Supptres, Erc. 


Albany Chicago _—Detrroit Louisville New York San Francisco 

Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 

Boston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 

Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 
THE CANADIAN H, W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 

Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 1976 





Don’t Wait Until Hogs Are Sick 
Feed Merry War Powdered Lye NOW 


Epidemics of hog sickness nearly always come without warn- 
ing. And when an epidemic breaks out—it’s all over but burning 
# lot of worthless carcasses! Your pork profits, Mr. Farmer, are 







hog worms, makes hogs fat, sleek, healthy—puts them in prime 
condition and enormously increases pork profits. So don’t 
walt until your hogs begin to cough, snoop around and get off 

theirfeed. Begin feeding them MERRY WAR POWDERED 
LYE now—and be on the safe side. 


Don’t Experiment—There Are No Substitutes 


Don’t be persuaded to try an ordinary, old-fashioned lye as a possible pre- 
ventive of hog cholera. At best,it would be a doubtful, perhaps a dangerous 
experiment. MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE will not hurt your hogs. Itisthe 
specially prepared lye that is safe to feed to hogs as directed on every can, and 
there are no substitutes. MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE is not only a safe 
preventive of cholera, but it is also the best hog fattener, and all ’round 
conditioner the world has ever known. 


10c A Can At All Dealers 


too big a part of your income for you to take chances with. You 

can insure your pork profits by beginning right now to feed 

yous nene regularly twice each daya smal! quantity of MERRY 
MERRY WAR POWDERED LYUI is for sale at most dealers, l0c per can (120 
feeds). It is convenient to buy in case lots—4 dozen cans $4.80. Costs only Secper 
hog, per month, to feed regularly—by far the best and much the cheapest hog in- 
surance you can buy. If your grocers, druggists or feed dealers can’t supply you 
write us stating theirnames. We willsee that youare supplied, also send you ore 






R POWDERED LYE mixed with their rations or drink- 
ing water. Full directions on every can, 
Has Saved The Lives of Thousands of Hogs 
et, “How To Get The Biggest Profits From Hog Raising.” 
Order direct from us in case lots—4 
dozen cans $4.80—if dealers won't 


It is the safe preventive of hogcholera, it quickly destroys 
supply you. 






“lam a i 
a E. MYERS LYE COMPANY, 
Af Dept. 104 St. Louis, Mo. 














Mention Successful Farming’s guarantee when writing to advertisers. 
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THE COST OF HORSE 
LABOR ON THE FARM 


By A. H. SNYDER 
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eye-opener to whip users, and 
Article 1 will save youfrom buyingi whips, 
icle We My oS ge Ly if your 
aes , » 0 Rei : : dealer has not the facts. him first. 
O, I am ‘horse poor’ already,” | work hours can be increased results in a 
was the reply of a young farmer | decided reduction in the cost of labor. oe STATES war co. 
when asked if he wanted tobuya| On one farm each horse averaged 1,672 esttielé, Mans. 


horse. He meant that he had more horses | hours of labor for the year, at a cost of | 
than he could work profitably upon his | 5.2 cents an hour. Another farm of prac- 
particular farm. tically the same size carried more work- 

It is a fact that a vast number of farm- | horses than were required with the result 
ers are “horse poor” and do not know it. | that.each horse averaged only 804 hours 
They may not have a greater number of | labor for the year, at a cost of 13.2 cents 
horses than could profitably be kept upon | per hour. The cost of maintenance was 
their farms, but the particular horses which | $87.20 on the first farm and $106.14 on the 
they are keeping do not yield sufficient | second; yet these farms were in the same 
returns to offset the various items of | locality and conditions were similar so 
expense which should be charged against | far as feed and labor were concerned. On 
them. the better managed farm the owner could 

It is only when it becomes necessary to | hitch three horses to a disc and work them 
bire a horse or a team that the average | for ten hours at a cost of $1.56 for horse | 
farmer realizes that horse labor is costly.|labor. His neighbor would pay $3.96 
Even then, it seldom occurs to him that | for the same amount of power for an equal 
the labor of horses owned upon his farm is | length of time. This means a difference 
almost, if not quite, as costly as that of | of $2.40 in the cost of discing for one day. 
hired teams. In the latter case it is nota} The effect of a decrease m the cost of 
cash cost, but it is the equivalent of | horse power upon the cost of crop pro- 
eash, for the cost is made up of material or | duction is apparent, and the entire amount 
labor, both of which have a cash value. | saved is added to the net profits from the 
The horse has been considered so much of a| crop. In the case of the two farms men- 
necessity and so much a part of the farm | tioned the cost of producing an acre of 
that the question of the cost of horse labor | corn would be $2.50, or more, greater on 
and methods whereby such cost may be | one farm than on the other, provided all 
reduced have failed to items other than the 
enlist the careful study cost of horse labor, 
of the average farmer. were the same. So far 
It is only when a man as net profits are con- 
begins to figure upon cerned, this saving is 
the use of other power equiv: alent to increas- 


on his farm that he ing the yield of corn 
five bushels to theacre. e a »n e 3 & 
Uur present day sys- 


carefully estimates the 
cost of his horse power. 
Horse Labor Big Expense tems of marketing are 
To emphasize the such that the farmer 
importance of this frequently receives lit- 
question it is only tle if any greater ree 
necessary to mention Soa jw he pro- 
the fact that horse duces a large crop than 
laborisaccountablefor  ==—~—C—~S~S in seasons when small- ed or Rertially Destroyed 
t one-half the gross expense of | er crops are produced. The total amount 
: 1: } k th 5 | Wilson’s Commen-Sense Ear Drums 
ng a farm where ordinary mixed | of any saving he can make in the cost o “<Remte Wodiue Poona: for the Bare’’ veauive bo mat- 
pre duc tion remains with the farmer him- icine but effectively replace what is lacking or defec- 























Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums. 
Thickened Drums, Roaring and 
Hissing Sounds, Perforated, 
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mith 


oper: at 


farming or grain farming is pr: wcticed. A 
" t of horse labor is just way, tive in the natural ear drums. They are simple de- 
Ba\ g in the cost o K j - . . viees, which the wearer easily fits Into the ears where 








an equal saving in man Horses Still Necessary they are invisable. Soft, safe 098 combortable, _ » 
= ‘rite today for our 168-page FREE book on LAF- 


as important as 





labor Nevertheless, we hear much about Powe r upon the farm, of some kind or NESS, giving you full particulars and tesvimonials. 
the high cost and inefficiency of the latter, other, is an absolute necessity. Farm WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
but verv little attention is given to the | motors and farm trucks can perform the | 193 Inter-Southern Bldg. , LOUISVILLE, KY. 


forme! work of farming and marketing upon cer- 
Do vou know whether your horse|tain types of farms more economically LIPPIN ACHINES 
labor is costing you 50 cents or $2 a day? | than horses and will replace horse power 
Do you have even an approximate idea S to a greater or less extent in many Cases. ne ee ee | IN 
] ' ses i § » reve at se. i 

sys your horses work, | It is “yrere , however, that horses will Whee You Want a geod machine te dlp your B . 


i the great mé ajority of farm motive mules or cows,or to shear your sheep, remember 
STEWART MACHINES have never been equaled 


the number of di J 
the expense of keeping the horses open furnis 
ir tarm? These are items which vary | power for many years to come. oven 
different farms even though It is, there fore, particularly important they cost less. 
4 col T 
they are located in the same community. | that methods of cheapening ‘the cost of WREES POR CONTESTS CAL ASS 
: ; ‘he | CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., 228 LaSalle Ave., CHICAGO 


In Minnesota where they have been | such labor be carefully considered. The 
studying this question they found farms | same method or methods will not prove 
on whic i, the 5 omen labor cost as much as most economical unde — widely varying NA MINERAL 
$1.50 a day of ten hours, and others where | farm conditions and farm management, In use 
the expense was only 50 cents aday. The | but certain underlying principles remain 4", we HEAVE 
avi | the same, and may be applied in one form Y 
Che cost of maintenance per horse was | or another toeveryfarm. It rests with the 
found to be fairly uniform upon the farms | individual farmer to work out the details 
investigated and the variation in cost of | to fit his specific case. 
horse labor was due principally to the dif-|_ The items which should be considered $F Peckees SURas ss —oo- weaneete 
ference in the number of days’ work | in estimating the cost of keeping a horse | MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 418 N. Fourth Ave., Pittsbergh, Ps. 


liy by horses on the sev-| will be briefly: discussed in the next 
— Pure Bred 
FOR SALE -ii.is3 


performed annual 
eral farms article. 

ponies thoroughly broken for child 
ren all ages and colors. 


The work horse on the average farm in 
Deem Shetland Pouy Farm Galva. {i- 


Minnesota works about 1,000 hours in aj} A man can will his children his dollars, 
yoar. Any system whereby the number of | but not his sense.—A. Le’T. 





widely on 





rage cost was about 85 cents a day. 
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‘VETERINARY 





Subscribers are invited to make inquiry through this 


department. 


Questions answered 


ree through this 


department, but answers at once by mail are 50 cents 
an inquiry. Give age and sex of animals, together with 
symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The reme- 
dies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 


prepared by local druggists. 


However, our readers 


should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
cases reliab'e remedies are advertised for trouble ani- 
mals are afMfiicted with and on account of having been 
scientifically compounded will be found to be more 
effective than medicines compounded by local drug- 
gists. Address all communications to Veterinarian, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Ringbone—Bay horse 5 years old. After I had 
him a week I noticed that he was lame. I took him 
to be shod and the blacksmith told me he had a ring- 
bone. He has a lump in front of the hoof. The 
man that had him before doctored him up so that 
he was not lame until after we got him. I have 
tried medicine that should kill the ringbone, but it 
doesn’t do any good. Can it be cured? If it can 
please tell me what to do, and what kindof medicine 


to use.—C. H., lowa. 


Sometimes it is hard to cure ringbone especially 
when low down involving the top of the hoof. 
The most successful treatment is the firing iron in 
the hands of a qualified veterinarian; if you have 
— blistering and it will not do the work, have him 


fired. 


Stifle Lameness—Black mare 6 years old seems 
to be hurt somewhere in the hip. She limps pretty 
badly when she trots, but it does not show much 
when she walks, and it does not seem to trouble 
her to back at all. I do not know how long she has 
been this way; as I did not know she was lame 
when I bought her; she was not lame when she was 
4 years old. One man told me he thought it was 
stifle. Is there any cure for this?—H. P., Nebr. 

Yes. Turn out for a few months and apply the 
following once a month. Spanish fly 1 ounce, lard 
4 ounces, rubbing in well for a few minutes. 


Periodic 


Opthalmia—Mare, 


about three 


months ago her right eye commenced running 
water and there was a heavy red mark on eye ball 
under lower lid. I thought probably she had hurt 


it as she had been running in pasture. 


It then 


seemed to get well, but of late it has begun to drip 


water again. 


Most of my neighbors say she is 


weak-eyed and will go blind. What do you think 
the trouble is, and what must I dofor her? I have 
pulled very heavy loads with her. Do you think 
that would hurt her eye?—C. L. T. 

I expect your mare has periodic opthalmia com- 
monly called moon blindness. She may be bene- 
fited by giving two drams of potassium iodide 


twice a day for a week. 


blind. 


She may eventually go 


Quittor—Black mule 16 years old got hurt in a 
stone quarry. Some say he was hit by a stone from 
a blast. The trouble isin right front leg, seems to 
be in the hoof. Will not put any weight on the leg 
to speak of. Lies down and gets up without any 


trouble; has good appetite. 


Yesterday his foot 


broke in the hair above the cleft of the frog with a 


very rank smell. WhenI press the hoof together 
When I take hold of his 


the puss will come out. 


toe and press on his knee he will groan right out 


and pull his foot away. 


He stands with the toe 


resting, or else lets the front of the hoof lay under. 
I have had a beet poultice on him for three days 


and have kept him bandaged. 


If I take hold of his 


ankle and shake with his foot off the ground, it 


sounds as if the bones are hitting together 


There 


is no swelling or fever in ankle.—H. M. 

Your mule must have got something in the foot 
which produced an abcess which could not break 
out until it reached the top of the wall, open it up, 
freely Wash out with carbolic acid, one teaspoonful 


to a pint of water. 


; Inject tincture of iodine 
after washing twice a day. 


Cow Pox—Every once in a while my cow’s 
teats break out in hard lumps; after they reach a 
certain stage, fill with water and sometimes a little 


matter comes from them after squeezing water out. | 
Those heal up and after a short period the erup- | 
What are these and what is their 
Cow is half Jersey and half 


tions return. 
cause and preventive? 


Holstein, between 2 and 3 years of age; black in 


color.—Mrs, G. D., Ohio. | 
Probably cow pox which is infectious. Take 
sugar of lead 1 ounce, sulphate of zinc 44 an ounce, 
soft water 1 quart. Mix and apply after milking 
Enlargement—Mare, 3 years old, has had a 
hard raised place on her left hind leg about half 
way between the hock and hoof. Has been there 
about two months. Have got it down three times 
almost to its normal size then it raises again. At 
first her leg swelled and she was a little lame, 
but it don’t seem to be very sore anymore.—C, F., 


fou do not state whether the enlargement is of a 
bony nature or not. Repeat blistering for a month 
or two. There are some very good ones advertised Ad 
in this paper. | 
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Come Up Intothe 
Northern Pacific 
Country 


This northern tier of states offers a 
HEALTHFUL and INVIGORATING 
CLIMATE, SPLENDID CROP 
RECORDS, and in every respect unex- 
celled opportunities. 


Low One Way Fares 


are in effect daily Sept. 25 to Oct. 10, 1913, to 
many points in Western Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon. 





Low Round-Trip Homeseekers’ 
Excursions 





on numerous dates this Fall to practically all 
points in the northwestern United States and 
Canada. 


Northwestern Crops 


are BUMPER this year. Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota lead the United States in condition of 
the Corn Crop. The rest of the Northern Pacific 
country is at the very height of prosperity 
Farmers and Dairymen will find conditions all 
favorable for utmost success. 

Send for free illustrated literature conservative 
and truthful and full information today to 


L. J. BRICKER 
General Immigration Agent 
320 N. P. Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Northern Pacific Ry 
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This is to certify that we guarantee to all subscribers to Successful Farming that they will 
receive fair and honest treatment from advertisers in Successful Farming to whose announce- 
ments they may reply. In case of dishonest or unfair treatment on the part of any advertiser 
toward any subscriber to Successful F; arming, we shail make careful investigation. and if the 
are sustained we guarantee to the subscriber that a fair and per adjustment of the 
matter will be made. When you buy things advertised in Successful Farming, either direct or 
through the dealer, you take no chance. Everything advertised in Successful Vecning is backed 
Ly the advertiser and by Successful Farming. 
This guarantee constitutes an insurance policy against dishonest or unfair dealing on the 
ae of any advertiser in Successful Farming toward any subscriber to Banctastel Pissing. 
he only condition that we make is that the unfair dealing be definitely proven and that it be 
repo to us within 30 days from its occurrence so that we may investigate the facts while 
they are fresh. Keep this guarantee bond with your other valuable papers. 


et 


al Publisher 


P.8. In order to make ourselves absolutely safe on this bond, we have refused in one year 
4 + ay $50,000 worth of advertising because we could not afford to place this guarantee 
of it. 
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Pin or paste one of these to your letter when answering eS 


I am _ answer 
your Guaran 
Advertisement in 
Successful Farming 





THE FARMER’S MEAT SUPPLY 


By JAMES WILTSE 


Hl farmer 

I deserves 
t h e best 

meat that it is pos- 
sible to get, and 
by just ordinary 
eare he can easily 
have cured bacon 
or hams that will 
beat any packing- 
house product. In 
attempting this 
however, let us be- 
gin at the begin- 


ning so as to get an 
even start with the 


packers. In st lect- 
ing our animals for 
slaughter, perfect 
health is the first 


consideration. Even 
if all other qualities 


are the very best, 
without health the 
meat will be un- 
wholesome. Let the 


animals rest ten or 
twelve hours, or un- 
til their condition is at least normal 
Heated or greatly excited animals, or 
those killed after a long drive or run, may 
produce stringy, gluey meat which is 
liable to sour in curing. 

Keep the animals off feed before killing 
for thirty-six hours with plenty of water. 
They will bleed better and the Mr carcasses 
will not have a bloody, reddish-colored, 
uninviting look as otherwise would be the 
case. 

Animals losing flesh should not be 
killed; their meat will be tougher and 
dryer than that of animals gaining in 
flesh. Animals of medium flesh, but gain- 
ing rapidly make the sweetest and best 
meat. 


For pork the 180 to 190-pound hog is 
vest. For beef the yearling to iegren 
id is best. The best bred stock produces 


he best flavored meat. Soft shiny hair, 
nellow skin and flesh, together with fine 
ones, aré desirable qualities in any 

unimal for slaughter. These are indica- 
ions of small waste and good quality 
eat. 

wa How to Kill the Animal 

Cattle should be stunned, then stuck. 
in handling the dead bodies be careful not 
them as the blood will settle 
here and produce an uninviting appear- 
ance and likely cause that portion to 
poil. Before killing the animal have 
verything in its place so that no delay 
vill cause you to do the work hastily. 
n dressing beef be careful not to cut any 
»oles in the hide and thus reduce its 

alue. When the hide is off, salt well on 
he inside, fold the skin from the legs, 
yead and tail inward and roll up snugly. 
Nie it up tightly and it isready for market. 

The meat of stuck hogs is freer of b lood 
han those knocked down and stuck 
in case you can not stick them otherwise 
etter shoot and then stick them. 

In sticking the 
hog, thrust an 5- 
nch knife into his 
throat directly in 
front of the breast 
and in line of 
his backbone. Turn 
over and let 
him bleed _ thor- 
uughly. Be careful 
not to run the knife 
between the nbs or 
nto the shoulder 

the blood will 

in and settle in 

he injured parts 

nd likely cause the 

shoulder to spoil or 


o bruise 


bone 


him 
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improperly cure. 
When the water 
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Farm Cushman 
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Ihe Engine for a 
Hundred Power Jobs 
| a but powerful. Weight under 200 


Take it wherever }ou have work 
Easy to move, set, handle— 











is boiling hot place 
in barrel and it will 
be about the right | 
temperature. | 
Throw in a quart of 
wood ashes and 
scald the hog until 
the hair slips easily. 
If two hogs are 
to be killed both 
may be scalded 
with the same wa- 
ter, with one heat- 
ing. Do not use 
barrels that are too 
large as too much 
water is required to 
pets do the 
sealding. Scrape 
hogs at once and 
dress. 

Dressing and Salting 

The dressing 
should not be de- | 
layed too long, or 
the gases of the 
digestive organs will penetrate the meat | 
and cause it to have an offensive odor 
that will not come out in curing. As soon 
as the meat is dressed let it coo as rapidly 
as possible, but not freeze. In ordi 
winter weather all the animal heat 
have left the meat in ten or twelve hours, 
Meat must have lost all its animal heat 
before salting, as the salt causes the 
muscles to shrink and will prevent the 
escape of injurious gases, which will cause 
the meat to ion an offensive odor. 

Frozen meat will not allow the salt to 
penetrate evenly and the meat will cure 
in an uneven manner. It is urgent that 
the curing process begin as soon as the 
animal heat has left, while the meat is 
still fresh. Meat that is slightly tainted 
can be cured to keep, but nothing is 
known that will restore its lost flavor. 

There are many preservatives known 
and used for preserving meats but most 
of them are considered harmful to the con- 
sumer. Salt and sugar or molasses are 
the ones mostly use Salt-peter, while 
harmful to the human system, is slightly 
used to preserve the natural color of meat. 
Salt is an astringent which draws the 
water and juices out of meat and tends to 
harden it, while sugar softens the muscular 
fibers and improves the flavor. 

Brine-cured meats are perhaps the most 
satisfactory on the farm. A good method 
is to place meat in a barrel and pour brine 
over it. The brine keeps off flies, skippers 
and vermin. Some have trouble in eep- 
ing the brine, but if pure water is used 
and the directions followed there will be no 
trouble. Should the brine become strin, 
it should be boiled, or new brine made. 
A moist, cool cellar is an ideal oe in 
which to store brine-cured meat 

Plain Salt Pork 
Cut the meat into pieces 6 or 3 inches 














square and carefully rub each piece with 
fine common salt, 
and pack in a barrel. 
Let stand _ twelve 
hours. Weigh out 
ten pounds common 
salt and two ounces 
saltpeter to each 100 
younds meat (pork). 
Jissolve in four gal- 
lons of boiling water. 
Let this cool off and 
then pour over the 
meat, cover over and 
weight down so the 
meat will be under 


the brine. Use as 


| 806 to 20h. p. specia 












MAN, the original bind- 

er pons is 4 cycle, full 4 b. Pp. 
y changes. Our own 1 
tented economy tube in Scheb- 
carburetor saves gasoline. Al- 
ial heavy duty 
engines, for baling, ensilage cutting, 

State size. 


etc. ’ 
**“T'rial ©Offer’’ 

20381 N St., 

Lincein, Neb 
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CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 





Sandwich (3;.) 
rere oa 


Money 
Maker 








per 
SANDWICH Mra. CO., 160 A. St., 
Bex 180, Counce Biutts, Bex 160, Kansas City, Me. 


CUP ELEVATOR 
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the dry. Eas 

running, dure. 
ble and strong. 
Elevates oats, 
wheat, or ear- 
corn, 50 
in three 











TRAPPERS 


tet yey Meher. ewe fe om 


— — other Fars, 
Ginseng. Best facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List he 


ping Tags. No commission c 
ROGERS FUR COMPANY, 
Dept. 246 St. Loula, Mo. 








$2850 NEW VIM ENGINE 


Runs Laney” churn, separator, 
spray p A ag p jack, grind- 
ers, etc. Sim Strong, Btardy. 
Complete opper cooled, sen- 
sitive fy wheel governor, auto- 
matic lubrication. Nothing to 
bac out of order. 15day money 
k trial. Agents and jobbers 
Investigate today. 


pt. A. Sandusky, Ohio. 





Monarch Steel Stump Puller 


Sold 0n5 Year Guarantee-inyestigate. 





needed and keep the 
rest under the brine. 








SAW MILLS, 
gines. DeLeach 


Shingle M Corn Mills, Water 
Wheels, } ae and Kerosene En- 
Co., Box 528, atlanta, Ga. 
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Sugar Cured Hams and Bacon 


Rub each piece with salt and let drain 
twelve hours. Pack in barrel, placing 
hams below, shoulders next, and sides on 
top. For each 100 pounds pork, weigh 
out eight pounds common salt, two 
pounds brown sugar and two ounces salt- 
peter. Dissolve in four gallons boiling 
water. When cool pour over pork, cover 
and weight down. For winter use the 
brine need not be boiled, but for summer 
use it is safer to boil it. Leave the bacon 
or sides in the brine six weeks; the hams 
and shoulders eight weeks. Hang up to 
dry two or three days and smoke. Meat 
cured this way will keep through the hot- 
test summer and be delicious. 


Dry Cured Pork 


Weigh out five pounds common salt, 
two pounds granulated sugar and two 
ounces saltpeter to each 100 pounds pork. 
Mix thoroughly. Rub the meat once 
every three days with a third of this mix- 
ture and pack tightly in box or barrel. 
After the last or third rubbing let the pork 
be undisturbed for ten days when it will 
be ready to hang and smoke. Meat 
cured this way should be kept in a cool, 
rather moist cellar, as the preservatives 
will not penetrate properly in a dry, hot 
place. 
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Head Cheese 


This is a splendid dish and so simple. 
Here are the directions: Cut hog’s head 
into four pieces; remove eyes, ears, skin, 
snout and brain. Cut off the fatter part 
for lard. Place lean and bony parts into 
water and let soak over night to draw out 
the blood, ete. Clean thoroughly and boil 
until the meat comes from the bone. Take 
out the bones, chop fine with hash knife 

ur over enough of the jelly-like li uid 
rom first boiling to cover meat, let boil 
30 or 40 minutes, salt and pepper to taste, 
remove from fire, place in shallow vessel 
and weight down. When cool cut out and 
eat cold. 

Dried Beef 

The round is the part commonly used 
for dried beef. Cut this lengthwise of the 
grain so that the beef may be cut across 
the muscles when dried. A tight jar is 
necessary for preparing dried beef. To 
each 100 pounds beef, weigh out five 
pounds common salt, three pounds gran- 
ulated sugar and two ounces saltpeter; 
mix well. Carefully rub all sides of the 
beef with one-third of this mixture and 
pack in jar as tight as you can. Let 
stand three days and repeat as before, only 
placing the pieces that were below the 
first time on top the second time. Let 
stand three days and repeat as before. 
Let stand three days and take from jar. 
Smoke it as you would pork and hang in a 
dry place. It is ready to use any time it is 
dry enough to suit taste. 

Smoking 


Smoking aids in preservation of meats. 
It gives flavor and adds palatability. 





Hang the meat two or three days to drip 
before smoking. Place the pieces 6 or 8 | 
feet away from the fire so as not to warm | 
the meat. Use hickory chips or wood 
partially covered so as not to blaze; smoke 
steadily and slowly every day for six} 
weeks. When the meat has turned to a/ 
straw color take a large ham, cutting | 
several slices from the center of it. By | 
eating a meal of it you can tell whether or 
not it needs more smoke. 





Another great danger in the winter care 
of horses is that they may be overfed 
while idle. Many horses are ruined in a 
single season in this way. When not/| 
working the grain ration should be re- 
duced one-half. Corn is a poor-grain for 
an idle horse as it is too heating and fat- 
tening. A feed of carrots now and then is 


good not only as a food but as a bowel 
regulator as well. 
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These Machines 
Prevent Food Waste 


What todo with left-over meats and other 
foods puzzles the housewife. How to make 
the meats vary seven days in the week is 
another puzzler. These Keen K utter Meat 
and Food Choppers solve both problems. 


With one of these machines in your 
kitchen youcanchop up all left-over meats, 
fish, poultry, vegetables, etc., and serve 

them up in many appetizing ways. 


| KEEN KUTTER 


Meat and Food Choppers 


cutclean. They donot mash or mangle food 
—they cut, They have very few parts, are 
easily washed and can be set up or taken apart 
in a few minutes, Don't take any meat and 
food chopper unless it'sa Keen Kutter. They 
are built right and bear the earmarks of quality. 
Your money back from your dealer if any Keen 


Kutter article—cutlery or tools—is not absolutely 
satisfactory. 
**The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is a - 
Trade Mark Registered. —E, C. SIMMONS. 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc. 


St. Louis, New York, ia, 
Toledo, Minneapolis, Sioux City, Wichita. 


—JEIILLLILAS AST, 
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2,4, 6 or 
8 quarts. 


4-quart, 
Japanned, 
$5.50. 


Tinned and 
Japanned. 
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keep. 


well. Go to your 
Enterprise line. 


keeper.” 200 economi 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA. 
Manufacturers of Enterprise Food Choppers, 
, Coffee Grinders, Bone Mills 
Sad Irons, ete., all the best of their kind and 
Enterprise. 


all stamped 


Dept. 29 , Philadelphia, Pa. 


pn, No air bubbles get in to 


also the perfect lard and fruit press. 


With an Enterprise Meat AND Food Chopper 
you are completely equipped. The one chopper 
made to chop meat, and chops everything else as 
dealer. He has the 
e +, end us 4c for our new 
recipe book, ‘‘The Enterprising House- 


Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press 


the one machine that stuffs saus 


Cylinder bored true. 


the casings solid. 





“spoil the meat. This is 


» tasty dishes. All sizes, hand, 
a and elec- 


er. 

No. é Family Bize, 
No. 10, Large Size, 
2.50. 

No. 22, Farm Bize, 

$4.00. 


Seeders, 
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Money in Sausage 


The demand for good country sausage, such as 

you can make, is always greater than the sup- 
ply and you can get good prices. 
own killing this fall and see how much more 
profitableit isthan toship. You will need an 


Do your 


e so that it will 
he corrugated 
spout, our patented improvement, does it—fills 
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DETECTING A SPAVIN 
WANT to tell Our Junior Farmers 
| about a few of the most common un- 
of horses, anyone of 
which reduces the value of the animal $50 


soundnesses 


or more. Some of them are easily de- 

cted while others can only be discovered 
after a careful examination. In almost 
every case it is important that an un- 
soundness be discovered as soon as pos- 
sible after it starts to develop, for many 
of them, if taken in time, can either be 
eured or prevented from developing to 
such an extent as to interfere with the 
usefulness of the horse. 

This month we will talk about spavins 
and in later issues tell you about ring- 
bones, sidebones, curbs, etc. 

The hock joint of a horse is very com- 
plicated and chiefly for that reason it fre- 
quently becomes unsound. You know 
that a complicated piece of machinery 
such as a binder is much more likely to 
get out of order than a simple implement 
like a plow. The same principle holds 
true in the makeup of an animal. 

A bone spavin is a bony growth which 
forms on the hock joint of a horse. It 
usually occurs on the inside and near the 
front of the joint but may be found in 
other locations. What is known as a 
“high spavin” occurs below the inner side 
of the lower end of the shank bone. An 

outside” spavin is on the outside of the 
hock. 

It may seem to you a very easy matter 
to determine whether or not a horse is 
spavined, but it often requires a very 
careful examination. There are other 
affections which are frequently mistaken 
for spavins, and there are spavins which 
do not appear on the outside. These are 
called “occult spavins,” and are due to 
the fact that some of the bones of the joint 
have grown together. The growth of a 
spavin is usually very slow and for that 
reason the trouble is often not recognized 
until it is well developed. 

Symptoms 

One of the first indications which may 
be observed is the position which the horse 
assumes when resting. The lower og « 
the leg is carried forward and inward, 
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muscles of the hip frequently causes them 
to waste away and produces a “sweeny.” 
People often think that lameness is caused 
by sweeny when in reality both the sweeny 
and lameness are due to a spavin. 

Causes 


gether by small cords called ligaments. 
Excessive effort in jumping, galloping or 
trotting, the extra exertion of starting a 
heavy load, an effort to balance after a 
misstep, or slipping on a slippery road may 
tear these ligaments. Nature then pro- 
duces a bony growth to strengthen the 
weakness, and thus a bone spavin is 
formed. 

Certain breeds of horses are all 
spavined, owing to the fact that they in- 
herit weak hocks which are easily injured. 
It is, therefore, not only important that 
you recognize a spavin after it has started 
to develop, but you should also carefully 
examine the hod of breeding animals to 
see if they are strong, or of the weak type 
which are likely to be affected. It is bet- 
ter to use a stallion that has a spavin on a 
well formed hock than one that is without 
a spavin, but with weakly constructed 
hocks. It is evident that the former has 
been subject to a severe wrench or an in- 
jury of some kind, else the spavin would 
not be there. The latter needs only the 
opportunity, which occurs in nearly all 
kinds of work, to develop a spavin, and 
the only reason he does not have one is 
that he has had extra care. B 
animals with weak conformation may be so 
carefully pampered that they do not show 
signs of unsoundness, but they transmit 
their weakness to their offspring and or- 
dinary work renders them unsound. 

What has been said above refers to bone 
spaving and there is also an affection 
known as “bog spavin.” The latter is not 
nearly as serious and seldom causes 
ness for more than a few days. It is a 
soft, puffy enlargement on the inside and 
front of the hock and you can tell by feel- 
ing that it is full of oil. There is too great 
an amount of joint oil secreted. It may 
be caused by a strain or by keeping young 
colts in the stable and overfeeding them 
without much exercise. 





that the heel of the shoe rests upon the toe 
of the Then the animal | 
vill likely seem unwilling to step from one 


























opposite toot 


side of the stall to the other. He will ap-| 
pear slightly lame when backing out of | 
the stall, and will start stiffly and with a} 
sort of sidelong gait when driven. The 
stiffness may disappear after a short dis- 
tance of travel, but when he stops he will | 
stand with the hock flexed and the heel 
iised 
[f you carefully examine the hock, you | 
uy then find a bony enlargement on the | 
nside and at the joint between the hock 
id cannon bone This enlargement, or 
spavin continues to grow, and in a 


I 
short time it is of such a size that you can 

longer doubt its existence. 

{n excellent test for spavin, which can 
easily be applied, consists in lifting the leg 
ff the ground for one or two minutes and 
holding the foot high so that all the joints 





are flexed. Then start the animal off in a 
brisk trot, and if the joint is affected the 
lameness will be greatly magnified and 
casily apparent. 

When the hock is spavined the stride 
is shortened and ‘the toe reaches the 





ground first instead of the heel as it should 
in a sound limb. The unnatural use of the 
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What is known as a “blood spavin’’ is 
merely an enlargement of the vein which 
runs down the front of the hock. 


A PROBLEM IN SOIL MOISTURE 

\ cubic foot of water weighs 62.42 
|pounds. If the weight of a cubic foot of 
dry soil is 100 pounds, how many inches 
of rainfall would be required to make 20 
| per cent of moisture in the soil? 

Moisture in soil figured upon the 
basis of dry soil. When we say that a soil 
20 per cent moisture, we mean 
that there is 20 pounds of water im each 
100 pounds of dry soil. Ordinary soils 
are in the best condition for producing 
crops when they contain about 20 per 
cent of moisture. 


is 


One boy may be the stronger because 
he has the temptation of the saloon to re- 
sist, but another yields and is lost, and 
the boy lost might be yours. Abolish the 
saloon and save the boys.—A. L. T. 

Deception may be easier for the 
moment than expls anation, but it brings a 
harvest that will be aber’ through 
vears of bitter anguish.—A. 
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OUR JUNIOR FARMERS|SAVE-THE-HORSE 


The bones of the hock are bound to- 
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Rural Carriers Are Convinced 


W. W. BEARLY, CARRIER No. 1, of Glenview 
Til, June 16, 1913, writes: Your remedy is the greatest 
blessing imaginable. My horse acts like » colt—shies 
and kicks like a yearling. When I began treatmeot 
Stood on three feet, to ease that SPAVINED leg 
Thank you again for advice. 

x v a 
EVERY MINUTE 
of every day for over seventeen years our advice and 
treatments have been on the way wherever mails go 
and horses are. 

We Griginated the treatment of horses—-Under 
Signed Contract to Return Money if Remedy F ails. 

Our Letest Save-the-Horse BOOK is our 7 Years’ 
Discoveries. Fully describes how to locate and treat 
56 forms of lameness—illustrated. 

This BOOK—Sample Contract, Testimonials and 
Advice—ALL Free to (Horse Owners and Managers.) 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 36 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N.Y 


Druggists everywhere sell Save-The-Horse WITH  rcpeammeed 
or we send by Parcel Post or Express pal 
1/4 OF 


SAVE ‘2 SLOO 


Every mouthful of unground 
feed your stock eats means 
@ waste of 25 to 30%. Would 
you let that emount rot in the 
field unharvested? NoB 

Theo GRIND IT on @ 








STOVER MANUFACTURING C 
30 Gdent Avesue, FREEPORT, ILLINO 












er ts testified 
By" thousands of 
ists 


to Br" 
it a bottie, “ +" 


on the Horse.” Write 
Dr. B. 3. Kendall Co. 
Enosburg Falls, Vt. 








Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO * Sere’ 
for 
MOON BLINDNESS 
(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjuno- 
tivitis. Shying horses all suffer 
diseased eyes. 

“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye. irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal been 
afflicted. No matter how many doctors have triedand 
failed, use “Visio” under our money back guarantee. 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 

sn. 2476 t Avenue c 











KING AERATOR 


4 Ventilating System is a money 
maker and a property-saver. We wil 
let you actually use our : 
ear—mone 


for a 
y ge funded then if not sat- 
isfied. lumber dealers everywhere 
sell the KING. Write us todey for 
helpful Free Book. 


Galvanized Steel C: 
1172 Vine Street, hm ee 








x ey Death to Heaves 
Congha, Diseaes or “3 
per, In Loeonient 


> VEWTON'Sttteen 


at guage wake putea. 


SEWTON REMEDY CO, TOLEDO, CuO 

13 states, $10 

MONEY-MAKING FARMS s222*s.s: 
live stock, 








tools and cr. ops often inctu’tled to pottio quickly. Big 
illustrated Catalog No. 36 free. . Strout Farm 
' Agency, Station 3067, 47 West Sack St. New York 
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THE CLOVE HITCH 


One of the most useful and handy 
hitches is known as the “‘clove hitch.”’ It 
8 80 simple, convenient and secure that it 
# nearly always used in fastenint tent 
and other guy ropes to stakes. It can be 
used to good advantage when putting up 
the derrick for stacking hav. 








VR 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


This hitch is merely two half hitches 
made opposite to each other and can 
easily be made, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. The hitch can be formed before it 
is dropped over the stake, or it can be 
made as it is put on by making one-half 
hitch at a time. 


PARCEL POST 


Continued from page 9 


not merely the 50,000,000 which express 
rates permitted to move. The express 
company can do neither of these things, 
and its business therefore stands forfeited 
to the law of superior efficiency. 

“Where will all this end?” the timid 
may ask, “‘is it to go on, and to embrace | 
the telegraph and the telephone?” 

Perhaps. These services too, the tele- 
graph and the telephone call, are so many 
“little services,” im communication like 
the letter, which the individual can not 
do for himself. It may be that this “genius 
of the postoffice for doing little things 
well = cheaply ‘‘may also be adaptable 
to them. 

We shall see. 








IMPORTANT EVENTS IN AGRI- 
CULTURE | 


Fairs and Stock Shows 


Oct. 13th to 18th, 
Livestock, Kansas City 

Oct. 18th to Nov. 2nd, Texas, Dallas. 

Oct. 28th to Nov. 7th, Mississippi, 
Jackson. 

Oct. 23rd to Nov 


American Koyal 


Ist, National Dairy 
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Motorcycle Given Away 


1914 Medel. Writeme Today or Send Coupon Below for Free information 


You can have this fine Motorcycle if you act at once and will but make the necessary effort. 
And the Motorcycle is worth more than the effort required. It is a full five-horse-power machine 


with 35 cubic inches piston displacement. The Motorcycle has the famous Full-Flote-seating which 
assures comfort in riding even on rough roads. This machine is fully guaranteed and will be found 
absolutely reliable in every respect. 





This is the Motorcycle I Offer You 


_ This Motorcycle was made by one of the largest and most successful Motoreycle manufaeturers 
in the world. One of the machines made by this firm and sold by them in 1903, is still giving satis- 
factory service, and the following is what the owner says of it: “Although the machine has 
covered in thea Troeate nearly 100,000 miles, it is giving satisfactory service and retains 
even the origina arings.”’ Wouldn't you like to have a new, reliable, honestly made, up-to- 
date Motorcycle like that? Surely you would, and it is within your power to have it. 


Every Contestant Guaranteed a Price 


Everyone who enters this Grand Contest will receive a reward, and while it is possible for you, 
yourself, to win the Motorcycle, even if you should not earn it you will be well paid for whatever 
work you do. These other prizes consist of Tool Chests, Rifles, Shot Guns, Flashlights Pocket 
Knives, Foot Balls, Baseball Outfits, Cameras, Fishing Outfits, Gold and Silver Watches, Bi- 
eyeles, Sleds, Gold Rings, Bracelets, Typewriters, Fountain Pens, Books, Silverware, Dinner Sets, 
Kitchen Cabinets, Clocks, Morris Chairs, Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, ete 


Send Your Name Now 


_ Simply fill out and mail to me the coupon below, or write me a postal card or letter, and I will 
immediately send you a complete description of this Latest Model High-grade Motorcycle. 
I will also tell you about my new plan for helping you get this fine Motorcycle. My dandy plan 
will help you greatly and will make it easy for you. Later, I will send you my big, free catalog of 
a from which you can ¢hoose other premiums you would like to have bedises the Motor- 
cycie. 





2000 Points Free on Motor- 
cycle 


Write your name and address in the coupon 
below and mail it to me, or write a postal card 
or letter for particulars, as early as possible, 
and I will give you a good start of 2,000 points 
to your credit towards getting the Motorcycle 


Successful Farming 
Des Moines, lowa 


Coupon Good for 2,000 Points 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher Successful Farming, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

According to your offer, give me credit for 
2,000 points toward earning the Motorcycle, 
Also tell me about your new plan for helping 
me get the Motorcycle, and other premiums, 
and send me a complete description of the 
motorcycle Ss. F. 9 


My name is 


State 














Show, Chicago, Ill 
Nov. 5th to 12th, 
port. / 
Nov. 22nd to 29th, National Feeders’ | 
and Breeders’ Show, Fort Worth, Texas. | 
Nov. 24th to 29th, Annual Show of the | 
St. Louis Poultry, Pigeon and Pet 
Stock Association, St. Louis, Mo. 
Nov. 29th to Dec. 6th, International 
Livestock Exposition, Chicago. 


Lowsiana, Shreve- 


Miscellaneous 


Oct. 22nd to Nov. Ist, International 
Dry Farming Congress, Tulsa, Okla. 

Nov. 17th to 22nd, American Pomologi- 
cal Society, The Society for Horticultural 
Science, The Eastern Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation and the Northern Nut Growers’ 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


Dee. 2nd, The Southwestern lowa 
Horticultural Society, Council Bluffs, 
lowa. 


Perfect Lock Sti:ch Sewing Awl 


GIVEN 


Awl 


y < 


















The that 
meets ever ondition 
for a handy tool to mend old 
or new harness, saddles, gun 
cases, suit cases, shoes, carpets, grain 
bags, awnings, pulley belts, and tie comfort . 
Farmers and stockmen use it to sew up wire cuts in 
The awl is well made, and with ordinary care will last a 
All parts are interchangeable, so if one part gets lost or broken you 
Use any kind of lockstitch machine needles. Needles are 
kept in the hollow screw top handle. The reel carrying the waxed thread is exposed in a most 
convenient position under the fingers’ ends so that the tension can be controlled at will by a sim- 
jle movement of the fingers on the reel and the thread can be taken up or let out as desired. 
jiamond point grooved needles, straight and curved, come with the outfit. Convenient to carry, 
Always ready to mend a rip or tear in any emergency. You can use any kind of thre ad—we sen 
a good supply with each Awl. There is never a household but where there is repairing of one kind 
or another, which this Awl will do neatly, durably and quickly. . 
Given for three new one-year subscriptions at 25 cents each, or for two new one-year subscrip- 








ers, etc 
live stock. 
lifetim: 
do not have to throw the tool away. 


tions and 15 cents additional. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher Successful Farming, DES MOINES, 1OWA 











Dec. 31 to Jan. 9, Iowa Corn and Small 
Grain Growers’ Association, Ames, Iowa. 
Feb. 10 to 24, 1914, National Corn Ex- 
position, Dallas, Texas. 
Mistake in Date 
The Dairy Cattle Congress at Water- 
loo, lowa, will be held on October 13 to 
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“Mine is ; 
THAT’S THE PROUDE 
who owns one of thi 


NO MATTER WHETHER it’s a big 7 ¢4 
passenger °*50-6,”’ a **35-4’’ or the substantial *°25”’ ‘ £j 
model—he is equally proud because he knows NEA 
the difference is only in size and power—the same ¥ rf 
excellence of workmanship and the same quality . ba 
of material go into all Maxwell models. 

PARADOXICALLY, we can make a better “‘big } ya 


car’? because we make the smaller models. Why? 


BECAUSE, .making them in tens of thousands Jw 
makes it possible for us to have every pound of{™M 
steel made to our specifications, enables us to install 
the best heat treating plants and finally distribute our J tri 
















¢2 PRINT DY BINDING 














1914 MAXWELL “50-6”—$1975 


The sweetest running thing on wheels. Six-cylinder motor, bloc-cast, 5 









i P.; 130-inch wheel base; electric starter and lights; Bruce Ott body; 5-7 

passengers; disappearing seats; 36x4%4-inch tires all around. Luxuriously Powerful, silent, sweet running; by 4-c) 
inished; long, easy-riding springs and full equipment including ventilating pase > 33x4 inch tires all around. [4—d dr 
windshield, top and Jiffy curtains—even an electric cigar hghter. Left o starter and lights, at $1225. T T 
ght side drive optional. »ody. ventilating windshield and fujfment 






Send for Catalogue “A” destng 


Maxwell Motor Compay 


Dealers and Sejce 
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1 Maxwell” 


)BOAST of every man 
ii} famous line of cars. 


, “‘overhead”’ so that the big “*50-6”’ carries only 
7 Fell one third the load. 

J 4) | THAT’S WHY WE SAY THAT THE 
@Y MAXWELL “50-6” is the best value to be 


found in that class of cars just as—and for the 
same reason—that in all the world there’s no such 


value as to be had in the Maxwell **25-4”’ at $750. 
THIS, MAXWELL OWNERS KNOW and so, 


dsfwhen asked, enthusiastically proclaim, ““Mine is a 
of | Maxwell.”’ 

all Prices: The 50-6—$1975; The 35-4—$1225 with elec- 
tric starterand lighter, and the 25-4+—$750 plus the freight. 
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99 6é 99 
iL ¥4”—$1085-$1225 1914 MAXWELL “25-4”—$750 
ing; ba 4-cylinder motor; 111-inch wheel he year’s sensation. Four-cylinder, bloc-cast; 25 H. P. motor; magneto 
d. [g@d drive, center control. Electric weight, 1600 pounds; 103-inch wheel base; 30x8 14-inch tires all around; 3 
Thter elleptic springs. Bruce Ott speed selective transmission ; full five-passenger body designed by Bruce Ott 
nd fujment, including Jiffy curtains. complete equipment, including tire holders, windshield, top Jiffy curtains. 






desing this complete line of cars 


may, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


ence Everywhere 
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A SCALE AT EACH END 
OF THE COW 


By GUY 


Hk tandpat dairyman is still 
estimating the relative value of 
each of his cows by observing that 
Nell gave a 12-quart pailful of milk twice 
a day when she was ah, and that Rose 
gave a little over three gallons a day when 
she was fresh, though she was in poor 
condition at the time and came near hav- 
ing milk fever and so on down through the 
entire list. Contrast this with his neigh- 
bor, a progressive dairyman whe has been 
weighing the milk from each cow at every 
milking, or at least at regular intervals 
each month, as well as having it tested, 
weighing the feed consumed by each cow 
and selling out those that have been show- 
ng a loss instead of a profit. Not alone 
this, but he has been raising just the calves 
from his best cows as shown “ his records 
and 
average production and profit of each cow 
in the herd. It is with a hope that the 
“standpatter’’ will find time between the 
milkings of his unprofitable cows either 
during the day or in the evening to read at 
least a portion of this and to see the utter 
foolishness of his every movement that 


T 


**A Seale At Each End of the Cow” has 
been written 
It is not enough that we follow in the 


ways of our fathers and estimate the 
amount of milk and butteriat a cow will 
give annually, or the amount and cost 
of the feed which is required for her 
maintenance but rather that we make use 


of strictly business methods, and that we 
have an accurate account of all these 
things. Higher taxes, higher wages and 
higher prices for feeds and supplies and 
cattl with the 

public demanding a Cost or 
more initary prod- Feto Per Cow 
1 makes it ab- 29.34 
or ‘ imperative 


that we know where 


we stand, or else we 
going to be in the 
nx of a certain man 
his state who was 
el ber or a ¢ 
( erat cow test 
| und who 
he end of the 
ng over 
orta which the 
had left him 
‘ month found that his sixteen cows 
returned him a total profit of but | 
$49.22 while the two best cows had made a 
of $50.2 Now, why didn’t he sel 
I irteen inprofitable cows, throw 
i 1 dollar and work at some thing that 
\ i gy him a fair return for his | 
labor? 
Proper Feeding Important 
i I hece ary however in 
‘ nprofnt ible cow that one 
incase na the ¢ ntials of a good ration | 
al I he pply them in a balanced 
ration to cattle at the same time feed- 
ng ther cordance with economical 
u! : iin proportion to the amount 
of mulk | butterfat each cow gives 
U} includes that the roughage be silage 
lf sible, and fed ad libitum 
making ut he balance of the necessary 
rients with a grain mixture, feeding, 
one pound of grain to every three or 
ir pounds of milk. Along with all this 








has thus been able to increase the | 
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| the cheapest source ot protein should be 
| used making use of the concentrates which 
are on the markets. Many capable cows 
are constantly being sold because their 
owners have made up their minds to test 
them while they ignore entirely some of 
the most necessary factors in economical 
and practical feeding and the effect they 
will kate on the efficiency of the cows. 
Perhaps the reader has never figured 
out what an extra two pounds of butter- 
fat each month would really mean in in- 
creasing the net profit of each cow. 
If you have not, you have some very inter- 
esting and valuable information before 
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Wood Shingles? 


Wy 


No! No!! No 


STOP the Awful Waste 


of wood shingles — the cause of disastrous 
fires, leaky roofs and endless expense and 
trouble. Use beautiful, indestructible Edwards 
“STEEL” Shingles. Costless, last longer than 
wood—better in eve Mg Sette 100,000 men 
now use Edwards “S$ ”” Shingles—the shin- 
gies that never rust or burn. Ten times 
easier to puton. Each one dipped in molten 
zinc afteritiscut. No raw or exposed edges. 
Patented Edwards Interlocking Device per- 
mits contraction and e nsion — makes 
joints water-tight FOREVER! $10,000 guar- 
antee against lightning loss FREE. 


TART Saving Money By Using 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 
Fire-Proof! Rust-Proof! Leak-Proof! 


We sell direct from iooteey and - st freight. 
SHINGLE BOOK FREE. Write for book 

and Prepaid Factory Prices. See for your- 

self how much less Steel costs than 

a pe = If you Sane our 


roof, we quote 
postal right off — Catal 
special prices will come 




























y return 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1006-1056 Lock St. Cincinnati, Ohte 


Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the World 





you, and perhaps the data which the 
writer gathered first hand from two 
years’ data in connection with one of the 
cooperative cow test associations in opera- 
tion in Iowa in 1910 and 1911 would in- 
terest you. This data was tabulated in 
lorder to determine the average yearly 
|cost of feed per cow together with suc 

figures as would illustrate the correlation 
between the butterfat produced and the 
|resulting profit. The illustration shows 
| graphieally the small difference between 
| the cost of feeding cows yielding from 100 
ito 125 pounds of butterfat and those 
| yielding 275 to 300 pounds of butterfat 
per cow compared with the much larger 
| profit resulting from each increase of 25 
| pounds of butterfat per cow. 





The records of all the cows in this as- 
sociation which were complete for twelve 
months were used in getting the above 
data, each cow being classed according to 
her butterfat production, no regard being 
paid to the breed,age, time of freshen- 


ing, care, manage- 
Paorit ment or any of the 
Pen Cow other factors which 
Lo are known to in- 


fluence the produc- 
tion, or the economy 
of production. The 
results can, 
therefore, be taken 
as worthy of careful 
consideration since in 
overcoming all these 
variations known 
to exist and the con- 
ditions under which 
the cows were obliged 
to work whether fav- 
| orable or unfavorable it is evident that we 
have here sufficient data from which to 
draw quite striking conclusions. 
Method of Figuring Profit 
In Lssor iation as in all others in 
operation in lowa at the present time the 
profit per cow is figured as the difference 
| bet ween the total value of the butterfat 
d during and the cost of 
the calf, manure and skim-milk 
pa the labor nd other « xpenses. 
In the above table for instance there were 
76 cows whose butterfat production was 
between 150 and 175 pounds, the average 
being 163.6 pounds, their feed costing 
| $31.10 and the profit amounting to $20.23. 
Of under the circumstances no 
definite relationship could be expected 
vhen there are so many variable factors 
| inckaded in the care and management of 
the various herds represented, though in 
is quite a uniform 
| increase for each increase of 25 pounds of 
| butterfat produced. 
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Save °35»°50 


—_ $35 to $50 

in the first cost alone on the , most modern, 

most and closest skimming cream 

separator ever built. When you buy the 
New 


—you pay just one small profit above 
ectual f ials and labor. Why 
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DoYour Own Shredding 
With a Rosenthal 


Ne. 1 Cyclone 
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Corn Husker and Shredder 


Made for farmer's own use; only 6to 8 H. P. re 
quired. We also make three larger sizes requiring 
ro to 20 H.P. 18 years in the field. Shredded corn 
fodderis naturalfood. Will keep cattle in healthful condition. 
Write for catalog. State how many horse power you use. 
ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER CO., Box 6, Milwaukes, Wis, 

We also make Rosenthal Feed Cutters and Silo Fillers 





New Scientific No. 20 Mill 


om 
wer mill ever built. 
fill grind cob corn 
shelled corn, oats and 
all other small ins to 
any desired grade, from 
hominy feed to meal. 


Fully Guaranteed 


i ith flywheel, 
ela peiied steel shatt, 





wo ates 
nished with each mill. 
Adapted for use in any locality. We stand back 
every claim we make for it. Write for descriptive catalog. 
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The great fault in many cases with figur- 
ng the profit of the dairy herd, when there 
are figures enough available to make such a 
ching at all possible, is in dealing with the 
herd as a whole instead of with each in- 
lividual member. Investigation has 
shown repeatedly that but one-third of 
the cows kept on the average dairy farms 
ure paying a profit which entitles them to 
1 place in an up-to-date and profitable 
herd while one-third are just paying for 
their keep and the other one-third are 
the owners’ favorites (?) which are actual- 
vy costing him from $5 to $25 per year 

ver and above their cost of feed to keep 
hem. One would really be made to think 
1y the actions of the “standpatters”’ 
hat he just “loved” to milk or else why 
joes he not sell off the poorest two- 
hirds of his herd, and have time for some- 
hing else as well as a larger net profit 
w his labors at the end of the year? 
Lack of Time No Excuse 

The dairyman or farmer can not say 
nat he can not afford the time to test and 
o weigh the feed for his cattle for just as 
wre as he begins to use the scales and the 

Babcock tester and to learn the relative 
value of his cows as producers of butter- 
at, there will be at least one or more that 
vill be dispensed with and the time it has 
weviously taken to milk and care for 
hem can be used in testing and grading 
up the remainder of the herd. Neither 
an he figure that it is too expensive an 
yperation since if he can become a mem- 
er of a cooperative cow testing associa- 
ion this cost will be reduced to the 
ninimum. Even if one has to do the 
work himself the results will justify any 
ime spent in getting acquainted with the 
ability of each cow in the herd to produce 

outterfat and to produce it economically. 

Just weighing the milk will not suffice, 

however, unless one is selling to a whole 

milk creamery at so much per hundred 
pounds, or else running a city milk wagon, 
since the wide variation in the test of the 
cows in the herd producing the same 
amount of milk per annum makes it neces- 
sary that the butterfat basis be used. 

4 butterfat record will also be of more 

value than just a milk record in case one 

wants to sell an animal of merit. 

Table showing relative cost of feed and 
profit for cows producing different 
amounts of fat: 
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five pounds you get. 


just so much ahead. 


will actually pay for itself. 
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Butterfat Cost of Profit 
*roduction No. of Average Feed Per Per 
Per Cow Cows Produced Cow Cow 
0 125 34 113.9 $29.34 3 6.09) 
25 150 80 139.3 30.14 12.90 | 
50.175 75 163.6 $1.10 20.23 | 
75 200 82 187.4 33.92 24.91 
00 225 62 213.0 35 .67 31.67 
125 250 37 238.1 38.24 88.11 
50 275 31 261.5 40.60 41.79 
75 300 17 286.9 42.45 49.71 


MILK TESTING 


A subscriber writes: “I have been 
esting my milk with a Babcock tester for 
about three months. At first the fat 
looked clear when it separated from the 
rest of the milk, but lately it is dark and 
cloudy and has black spots in it. Can you 
tell me what is the trouble?” 

The acid you are using is too strong; 
it burns some of the fat and thus causes 
the cloudy appearance, or black spots. The 
remedy is to use a smaller amount of acid. 
Experiment with smaller amounts until 
you reach the point where no cloudiness 
appears. 

When the acid is too weak, it will cause 
white spots to appear in the butter fat. 
The remedy in that case is to use a larger 
quantity of acid. 

A poor separation of butterfat is some- 
times pres | by not mixing the acid and 
milk properly, or by failing to have the 
water at the proper temperature, but if 
these points are carefully observed and 
you use the proper amount of acid, you 
will have no further trouble. 


In these days of ambition to produce 
cows of great capacity, and make them 
yield largely at the pail, it is well to re- 
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With butter 


at the present 
high price 
every ounce 

of cream counts 


Cream is more than ever a very valuable commodity these 
days, and it is doubly important that not a drcp be wasted or lost. 
If you are still using the “gravity” setting method you are 
losing a pound of butter-fat in the skim-milk for every four or 


The advantages of the DE LAVAL over inferior cream sepa- 
rators at all times are greatest at the season when milk is often 
cool and cows are old in lactation. 


A DE LAVAL 
Will Save Its Cost by Spring 


Then why put off any longer the purchase of this, great 
money saving machine. Put it'in now and let it save its own 
cost during the Fall and Winter and by next Spring you will be 


Even if you have only a few cows in milk you can buy a 
DE LAVAL now and save its cost by Spring, and you can buy 
a DE LAVAL machine for cash or on such liberal terms that it 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
NEW YORK 





Don’t put 


you need it most. 











Look to the future when 
you buy a telephone 


I price before quality when you 
invest in this important farm tool. You are 
buying for tomorrow and the next day and 
the next, for years to come. 

A cheap instrument that works only in good 
weather is likely to fail in an emergency when 


Western «Esectric 
Rural Telephones 


are of time-proven reliability. For thirty 
ears they have served millions of users faith- 
y, at all times, in every weather. It’s a 
real satisfaction to have a dependable tele- 
phone like that in the house. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Is there any reason why your telephone ser- 
vice shouldn’t be just as good as any? If it 
isn’t, let us help you make it so. 
will put you in touch with us. 


Get our illustrated book No. 31, on telephones. 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 
New York Atlanta i : i i 
New ¥ ! Chicago St. Louis. KansasCity Denver 


Omaha 
Salt Lake City Seattle 
Los Angeles Portland 
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DAIRYING AS A PROFIT-' 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


ABLE BUSINESS 


By W. MILTON KELLY 


NDERLYING , 
| everything else 
in breeding 
dairy cattle is the ele- 
ment of temperament. 
To define tempera- 
ment we will call it an 
inherited tendency of 
function. One class of 
cattle inherit a ten-@ 
dency toward milk giv- 
ing in an enlarged de- 
gree; these we define as 
belonging to the dairy 
temperament. An- 
other inherit a tendency toward flesh- 
making—these we define as belonging to 
the beef temperament. As you develop 
the dairy temperament, you decrease the 
flesh-making tendency and vice versa. 
The dairy cow possesses in a marked de- 
gree the ability to turn her feed into milk. 
She does not gain in flesh condition easily, 
and when milking no amount of feed will 
fatten her. All that is given goes to make 
milk. This tendency of function, or dairy 
temperament, is indicated by an angular 
conformation, large and prominent hip- 
bones, a rough, ridgy, open back-bone, a 
rather long, slim neck, thinness over the 
shoulder blades and at the withers and a 
clean, bony face, with rather fine horns and 
a pronounced female expression. _ 

The cow’s thighs should be thin and | 
incurved on the back side, with lots of 
room between them, and the flank arched 
up high just in front of them. All this is 
to provide room for a large fine udder, 
which she must have to be a great pro- 
ducer. The udder should extend well for- 
ward and well back, making a long con- 
nection with the body, and having four 
fairly good-sized teats set well apart. 
Large, full milk veins, that carry the blood 
from the udder to the heart through large 
“milk wells” or openings through the 
walls of the abdomen, are indicative of 
good milking qualities. The importance 
that is placed on milk .veins and wells 
comes from the fact that the larger 
quantity of blood that can be cared for in 
the udder at milking time, when the milk 
is formed fastest, the better the cow as a 
milk producer. By having them large 
tortuous and branching, extending well 
up toward the front legs and entering the 
body through numerous large wells, their 
capacity is increased in this point. 

Breed for Uniform Characters 

The first and foremost aim of the 
breeder of dairy cattle should be to fix 
and perpetuate uniform characteristics in 
the herd. Like begets like, and were it not 
for their faith in this fact, very few men 
would buy registered breeding animals; 
however, variation is an associate law that 
enables good qualities seen in individuals 
to be fixed and made permanent by 
selection. An animal may be unlike either 
parent In color, markings and appear- 
ances, yet possess many qualities superior 
to eit her. Such an animal should not be dis- 
‘ urded because it does not possess the 
markings re-quired by the fixed standard 
the herd. It is rash to 
ect a creative force in 
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ever circumstances, 


about the-results one 
is seeking. 
Ou 
Rope Saendies 


and dams that have 
strongly inherited ten- 
dencies to breed true 
to one type, and to 


transmit these ten- 
dencies to their young, 
but if variation 


ceases and all of the animals are of one 
type, temperament and capacity, how are 
we to secure the benefits of selection? 
Common sense dictates that one should 


not keep scallawags as breeders or mate | 
his animals promiscously, yet I believe | 
breeders should multiply variations to| 


such an extent that they will have out- 
standing individuals in their herds to 
carry on the work of further improve- 
ment. It is wrong to make an idol of 
uniformity. The important law of varia- 
tion that clothes the world with variety 
should be studied far enough forward in 
ideals and far enough back in ancestry 
to enable breeders of dairy cattle to move 
with well thought out plans. 
Look for Economical Producers 

Judging pedigrees isan important factor 
in intelligent selection of breeding animals. 
The cow that shows a profit at the end of 
the year will give more real satisfaction 
than a phenomenal producer who does her 
work at a loss. The dairyman’s ideal of 
perfection is sure to be the cow that gives 
the best returns, consequently she must 
not only be a large producer but an econ- 
nomical producer. In judging registered 
stock for what they will produce, ancestry 
must be weighed to an extent of fully 50 

r cent of the whole. To the man who 

eeps a sire or dam for producing young, 
a knowledge of pedigree, whether pure- 
bred or grade, is of fully as much im- 
portance as the make-up of the animal 
itself. Estimating the value of pedigrees 
must ever be a determining factor in the 
work of breeding, and success will be 
achieved by those who master and utilize 
this knowledge and do not lose sight of 
the pedigree’s best proof, the make-up 
of the animal itself. 

Study the Merit of Individuals 

The new breeder attaches too much 
importance to pedigree, as it often blinds 
him to the necessity of going behind the 
pedigree for study of the merits of the in- 
dividual. Pedigrees do not tell the merits 
of the ancestry. They have no value be- 
yond tracing the parentage of an animal. 
It is up to the buyer or the breeder to 
trace out the merit of the ancestry as best 
he can. With all pedigrees there should 
be a record of performance. 

It 1s true that in the dairy breeds we 
now have the advanced registry that gives 
the production record of the registered 
animal. This record should contain a full 
record of the amount of food consumed 
during the period this forced record was 
being made. Common animals would 
often put to shame some of the advanced 
registry records, if the item of cost of 
food consumed was taken into account 
The time has come when it is up to the 
breeder of dairy cattle to make pedigrees 
mean more than they do now. 

Line-Breeding, Better Than Inbreeding 

Inbreeding is what its name would 
signify, while line breeding is the mating 
of animals of the same line of breeding, 
but not having the same immediate 
ancestors, but those that have been bred 
with the same general object in view, . It 
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“Licks the Bucket Clean” 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


| As good as New Milk at half the Cost, 
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Milk Substitute, 
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Without Milk.” 
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TO DEHORN 


Dehorned cows give more milk; take 
less room; are gentle and casily handled, 
Dehorned steers fatten quicker and 
are mot dangerous, Horns cost 
Money; remove them with the sew 


Improved Keystone Dehorner 
quickest, cleanest, strongest and most 
Satisfactory. Clean, shear and sliding 
cut; no crushing; no bruising. Money 

k guarantee. Send for booklet, 


M. T. Phillips, Box 101 Pomeroy, Pa. 
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Strong, durable, for general house building, FR 
tive as interior trim. Send bill for estimate. Large 
saving. Write today. Keystone Lamber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
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PA I 3 free books about inventions; the 
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ARD B. OWEN, 35 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
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is not necessary that they be bred in the |@ BSS SSE BESE EE EEBESBSBSBBES SEB EB BBE 


same herd, but that they should possess a 
similarity of type, characteristics and 
blood lines. This is the surest method of 
obtaining results and maintaining uni- 
formity of type in a herd. 

Line breeding is the closest we can ap- 
proach to in-and-inbreeding without _be- 
ing in danger of impairing the size, vigor 
and productive ability of the cattle. 
Some of the most famous dairy perform- 
ers are closely inbred, but the great 
trouble with close in-and-inbreeding is 
the fact that defects and undesirable 
qualities appearing in the sire and dam, or 
in their remote ancestors, will be more 
marked; thus a larger number of animals 
must be discarded from the herd than is 
the case where line breeding is practiced. 
There is seldom, if ever, an animal that 
does not possess some undesirable points 
that its owner recognizes. There is no 
surer way to perpetuate these points than 
by close in-and-inbreeding. ‘Types must 
be maintained, but very few herds have 
been greatly improved py too close in- 
breeding for many generations. It re- 
quires less skill, and success is far more cer- 
tain, to blend blood by line breeding than 
it does by outcrossing, and concentratin 
it by uniting various families of a breed 
and organizing them into a single family 
that has a fixed type and prepotency. 
Breeders who attempt to multiply varia- 
tions (outside of a few certain families) 
can not succeed in establishing prepotency 
and productive capacity in their herds. 

Feed for Regular Breeding 

It is very important that the dairy cow 
should be a regular breeder. Through 
heavy feeding, not only the digestive 
organs, but also the organs of reproduc- 
tion are injured. Perhaps another reason 
may be due to the abnormal development 
of the mammary gland, a condition which 
must be obtained to have an exception- 
ally good dairy producer. It is probable 
that this condition has an influence upon 
the breeding qualities of high-class dairy 
cows. Many leading dairy authorities claim 
that heavy milking has a reflect effect 
upon the womb. There are many other 
plousible theories-for irregular breeding 
and barrenness, but this is enough to sug- 
gest the importance of good feeding and 
careful treatment in maintaining the 
breeding qualities of dairy cows. There 
is no denying the fact that some of the 
best dairy blood has been lost to the 
world, because of excessive feeding for 
forced records. 


AUTOMOBILE BUYING 

Many readers have asked how best to 
select. the automobile best suited to their 
use. It is as simple as any other business 
proposition. When a manufacturer ad- 
vertises and continues to advertise in the 
best farm papers, it is an evidence of the 
fact that he is catering to the farmer trade 
and that he himself believes the car he 
makes is suitable for the use of a farmer. 
In order to come to that conclusion, he 
must have studied the needs of the farmer 
and the conditions under which his car is 
to be operated. It is reasonable to suppose 
that he has planned and built his car to 
meet those requirements. 

The safest car for a farmer to buy, 
therefore, is naturally a car that is offered 
to the farmer through advertisements in 
the best farm papers. This, of course, ap- 
plies to all other lines of merchandise. 

Successful Farming exercises the same 
care in admitting automobile advertising 
into its columns that it exercises in regard 
to all other advertising. 

Only responsible and reliable houses 
with a record for keeping their promises 
are admitted. These advertisers will know 
that we have guaranteed their reliability 
to you if you tell them you saw their ad- 
vertisement in Successful Farming. A 
study of their catalogs will he!p you to 
reach a wise decision as to the car most 
suitable to your needs. 
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Think of the importance —the 
great advantage—the economic 
value—and what it would mean 
to you in the saving of time, 
trouble, labor and money if you 
installed a Sharples Milker in 
your dairy—today. 


It would mean that with the Milker 
one man could do the work of three. 
It would eliminate the tedious, dis- 
agreeable, slow hand milking— 
known as dairying drudgery. It 
would mean a better and more con- 
tented class of employees. It would 
mean that you would be able to 
accomplish theconditions that would 
save time, trouble, labor and money. 


Still more—you would be assured a 
purer and more marketable product, 
low in bacterial count, as all stable 
airisentirely excludedand all milking 
parts are easily and quickly cleaned. 
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Represents all that is best and 
permanent in mechanical milking 
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* One Sharples Milker Does 


the Work of 
Three Men 












Cows take to the Sharples Milkerand 
stand quietly and more contentedly 
than when milked by hand, for it 
always milks a cow in exactly the 
same way every time. ‘It isregular 
and gentle. It fosters milk produc- 
tion by keeping the cows in better 
condition. The Sharples has the 
**teat cup with the upward squeeze.” 


The fact that more than fifty thou- 
sand cows are being successfully 
milked today by the Sharples Milker, 
should alone convince you that it 
would be to your interest to inves- 
tigate. 

Write today for the 

Sharples Milker Book 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Chicago, I. San Francisco, Cal. 
Portland, Ore. Dallas, Texas 
Winnipeg, Canada Toronto, Canada 


Agencies Everywhere 
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RUBBER ROOFING 


Special Introductory 
Price 


Now's the time to fix 
up that leaky roof, be- 
fore winter, and while 
= get Galvo 

rand Rubber Roofing 


ductory price. 

Think of it, 
108 square feet of the best one-ply 

roofing ever made, per rote 'Y GSC 

E Nails and cement Furnished Free 

No Better Roofing At Any Price 
Galvo Brand Rubber Roofi ng will stand the test. Rag 
on t. 


roofing made superior. It is easily . 
FULLY GUARANTEED. Will withstand any climate and 
t my- 


weather. No special tools or to 
jay it quick! Ris 
one can ay it quic ty sod perfectly (eure 
106 Sq. Ft. Tweply 85c. 108 Sq. Ft. Epege pty $1.05 
We also f roofing materials and Green 


Slate and Flint + om Write for po } prices. 
CENTRAL ROOFING & SUPPLY COMPANY 
1501-7 S. Sangamon St., Dept- 236 Chicago, III. 











Do You Want 
$50 or More 


For Your Church 
or Society? 64.2" 


more for carrying out that plan of your pas- 
tor, Endeavor Society, Missionary Society or 
Sunday School to help pay the mortgage, buy 
a piano, do painting or needed repairs on your 
ehu:ch building? 


We are willing to contribute that sum for a 
reasonable amount of easy work that you and 
your friends can easily do 


Write us now for our splendid plan. Full 


particulars free. 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 











Every dollar you spend with our advertisers helps us to make a better 








paper for you. Please take the trouble to mention Successful Farming. 
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THE RISE OF A CASH TENANT) Greg Fun, B 
: | 


bushels pcr acre 
Seed oat ; are one ot 
the t profitable 
cash raised 
on this farm. Only 
the best 
varieties are grown, 
& maximum profit 
being realized from 
the of pure- 
bred seed. During 
the past season 100 
bushels of seed corn 
were sold from the 
farm at the attract- 
ive price of $3 per 
bushel. 

Eleven acres of 
alfalfa, timothy and 
clover hay averaged 


mo 


crops 


oats oft 


sale 


about six tons to 
the acre. After the 
home mows were 
all filled the surplus roughage was sold 
for $100. 
Judicious cash cropping under such 


conditions where plenty of livestock, in- 
cluding sixty pure bred Guernseys, fifty 
purebred and grade Duroc Jersey hogs 
and two teams of horses, are maintained 
on eighty-five acres is to be recom- 
mended. The legitimate use of the op- 
portunity offered by the cash crop for a 
quick and certain income is all right. 
It is the abuse of cash cropping that fea- 
tures robber-farming oan soil-minin 
methods that is to be rigidly fram ane 

It is a pleasure to visit an attractive, 
well-kept place like the Snowdoun Farm. 
The buildings are maintained in good 
condition and even though they are slight- 
ly old-fashioned they are serviceable. 
The farmstead is well kept; the fences are 
kept up while the character of the live- 
stock corresponds in excellence to the 
general thrift of the place. The farm 
home is equipped with modern conven- 
iences, the farm office being one of its in- 
teresting features. 

Care of the Herd 


The Snowdoun milking herd is main- 
. tained in the stable from November until 
May. Mr. Griswold believes that time 
spent in needless exercise represents just 
so much wasted energy in the case of dairy 
animals. The purpose of the dairy cow is 
to elaborate a generous flow of milk. 
Quiet, contentment, and access to plenty 
of nutritious feed are the factors that 
make for economical production. The 
end point of the progressive dairyman 
should be to maintain high producing 
cows under such conditions as will favor 
a maximum yield. ‘Feed the cow up to 
the economical limit of her capacity for 
bumper production,” is Mr. Griswold’s ad- 
vice to the ambitious milk farmer. The 
oun Farm first, last and always is a 
cow farm. ‘The sixty purebred Guernseys 
that are kept are all animals of « xceptional 

re, vigor and constitution. The milk 
of each cow is weighed at each milking in 
order to keep tab on her condition and 
production. The owner says that the 
twenty-four milk cows will produce from 
7,000 to 8,000 pounds of milk and about 
360 pounds of butterfat per animal per 
veal 

The whole milk of the Snowdoun herd 
is separated, the skim milk being fed to the 
young stock while the cream is sold dur- 
ng the summer season to a nearby ice 
cream company on a contract price of 
about 33 cents a pound for butterfat. 
During the winter season the cream is 
the West Salem Cooperative 


Showd 


sold to 


Creamery, which is one of the largest and 
oldest projects of its kind in Wisconsin. 
The average price paid for butterfat dur- 
ing the past winter at this factory amount- 
ed to 31.75 cents. 
about 1 to 


The usual price runs 
2 cents higher than Elgin 





Endymion's Primrose—year's record, 12,000 Ibs. 
of milk—650 Ibs. of butterfat 
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What They Produce | 

The average cow 
in the Snowdoun 
milking herd re- 
turns a gross an- 
nual income of 
$200. Of _ this 
amount about $110 
results from the 
sale of cream; the 
other $90  repre- 
sents the value of 
the young stock 
that is produced 
and the oki milk 
that is fed. The 
maint2nance e.- 
pas per cow vary 
vetween $50 and 
$75 per animal de- 
pendent on the pro- 
duction and capac- 
ity of the cow, 
whether she calves during the spring or in 
the fall, and similar factors. From the 
twenty-four milking animals the gross 
income is about $4,800 while the annual 
expenses approximate $1,600, leaving a 
net profit of $3,200 represented in the 
cream sold, the skim milk fed, and the in- 
crease in the herd. 

During a recent five months’ period 
Mr. Griswold disposed of $2,000 worth 
of young bulls and heifers which were 
sold. for breeding purposes. In addition 
he practiccs the leasing of service sires and 
receives & oer income from this. The 
system of os urebred bulls is to be 
highly commen as it permits a com- 
munity or a number of individual farms 
to secure the services of a good purebred 
sire at a reasonable charge during the 
breeding season. 

The Rations 


The rations fed to these Guernseys vary 
with the price of grains, concentrates and 
roughage. Where the price of a certain 
grain prohibits its economical use in the 
dairy ration some cheaper substitute is 
employed. However, the main reliance 
is placed on silage, alfalfa, corn meal, 
gluten feed, ground oats and similar in- 
gredients that engender maximum milk 
production. “Oats at $20 a ton constitute 
a good feed,” said Mr. Griswold to the 
writer, “while dried brewer's grains with a 
protein content of 27 per cent at the price 
of $21 a ton is one of the cheapest and most 
efficient feeds for work horses. The horses 
relish the brewer’s grains and thrive on 
them. Dried brewer’s grains are a good 
feed for young growing animals but they 
are not so valuable in the case of mature 
cows. 

I think that a dairy cow should be fed to 
her maximum capacity. She is compar- 
able to an engine. One shovels coal into 
the engine to develop power; one feeds 
fodder into the cow to produce milk. [If 
only a force of ten horse power is realized 
from a twenty horse power engine the 
other ten horse power is wasted. Similar- 
ly, if a cow capabie of producing 12, 
pounds of milk is inadequately fed so that 
she yields only 6,000 pounds the energy 
that could have been utilized in the pro- 
duction of the extra 6,000 pounds goes to 
waste.” 


The Hog Crop 





All the market corn raised on this farm 
is fed to hogs and horses. In addition 
some corn is purchased for this purpose. 
Mr. Griswold figures that it requires about 
five pounds of corn to make one pound of 
pe About one hundred grade and pure- 
wed Duroe Jersey hogs are maintained, 
the annual market crop totaling about 
fifty head of fat swine. None but spring 
pigs are raised. 

The hogs are maintained on rape pas- 
turage throughout the summer and fall 
receiving adequate amounts of supple- 





menta grain. This rape is grown ac- 
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If your bicycle is 
equipped with the New 
Departure Coaster Brake 


It gives you complete control of 
your bicycle everywhere and all 
the time — makes all roads safe 
—cuts the miles short —turns 
cycling into a fascinating, invig- 
orating sport. 

Your dealer or repair man 
will attach the New Departure 
to your wheel in a few moments 
at a slight expense. 


Or if you purchase a new bi- 


cycle, see that it is equipped with 
the dependable, time-honored 


NEW DEPARTURE 


Coaster 
Brake 


THE HEART OF THE SIKE 


— guaranteed to you—a guaran- 
tee without a hole or a quibble in 
it—the choice of over 
4,000,000 riders. 












Ask your dealer or repair 
man to equip your wheel with 
the New Departure Coaster 
Brake. In the unlikely event 
of his not being able to do so 
send us his name and we will 
see that you are supplied. 





NEW DEPARTURE MF6.CO. 


BRISTOL, CONN. 
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I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write 
* me today. No matter where you live cr 
What your occupation. I will teach you 
the Real Estate business by mail: ap- 
— you special Representative of my 

mpany in your town; start you in 
@profitable business of your own, and 
help you make big money af once. 


Unusual opportunity fer man without 
Capital te b independent 

Valuable Book and full 
FREE. Write today. 


TIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY 68 
M132 Marden Building 
WASHINGTON. D. CG. 
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the country. Land $15 
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Say you saw it in Successful Farm 
ing. Mention our guarantee when 
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cording to the alternation system so that 
while the swine are eating one field down 
to the stalks a second field is sprouting 
more rape for future feeding purposes. 
The excess skim milk that is not used by 
young cattle is fed to the hogs, while soaked 
shelled corn is also used on quite a scale. 
Fat porkers are sold at the age of eight 
months weighing about two hundred and 
fifty pounds. The 1911 hog crop returned 
an income of $800 to the farm exchequer. 
Business projects similar to the Snow- 
doun Farm would delight the heart of any 
Shylock. Under its present skillful man- 
agement the farm is an industrious wage- 
earner. The gross receipts for 1912 will 
amount to approximately $10,000. Of 
this sum more than $3,000 represents a 
clear net profit. In fact, Mr. Griswold 
has been operating his farm just long 
enough so that he is beginning to get 
securely on his feet from a financial stand- 
point. In his accounting system he en- 
deavors to separate the expenses of his 
home from those of the farm. He figures 
that the board of the hired hands offsets 
the rent of the house. The inven of the 
Snowdoun Farm for 1911 includes the 
following items: 


Income from dairy herd.......... $3,200 
Sale of purebred stock............ 2,500 
ee eee 800 
Saleof seed gram. .2.....cccccces 300 
Gane Gs DOUNGOES, . on wcccccceese os 50 
ESR hee 100 
Sale of seed corn........... ‘ 300 
Gross income............ $7,250 
Expenditures 

Feed purchased... ...........+-: $1,000 
Cg ey rrr or 
eb noes cw ck nee Fevcenw eee 
Incidental expenses. ............. 500 
Total expenditures........... $3,500 

Net income of farm.......... $3,750 


Mr. Griswold estimates his net annual 
incomé at approximately $3,000, year in 
and year out. 


SPEED OF CREAM SEPARATORS 


Every owner and prospective owner of 
cream separators should be interested in 
the results of tests recently conducted by 
Purdue University. These results show, 
in dollars and cents, the loss which occurs 
when aseparator runs too fast or too slow. 

\ separator was run at its normal speed 
of 55 turns of the crank per minute and 
100 pounds of milk were run through. 
At this speed the machine delivered 90 
pounds of skim-milk and 10 pounds of 
cream, the latter testing 4.22 pounds of 
butterfat. When the speed was increased 
to .75 turns per minute the skim-milk 
discharged was 93 pounds, reducing the 
cream to 7 pounds and the amount of but- 
terfat in the cream was slightly less than 
when separator was turned at normal speed. 

Next, a test was made in which the 
= of the machine dropped down to 
that at which the average dairyman, with- 
out a check on speed, operates a separator 
by hand. The result was that 19 pounds of 
cream were obtained, but it tested only 
11 per cent butterfat. Thus, only 2.08 
pounds of fat were obtained from 100 
pounds of milk as against the 4.22 pounds 
when the separator was correct ly - operated. 

Taking these results as a basis, it was 
shown that the dairyman who owns 20 
average cows may lose a large percentage 
of what his normal profit should be in a 
year. The average cow produces 3,500 
pounds of milk per year, or a total of 
70,000 pounds a year for the herd. Run 
through a correctly operated separator, 
which would give 4.22 pounds of butter- 
fat to 100 pounds of milk, the production 
would be 2,954 pounds of butterfat, or 
3,446 pounds of butter. At 30 cents a 
pound the selling price amounts to $1,- 
033.80. At the lower “guess” rate of 
speed, producing 2.08 pounds of butterfat 
per 100 pounds of milk, the production 
would be but 1,456 pounds of butterfat, 
or 1,699 pounds of butter, with a selling 

Continued on page 58, 
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PAY FOR THEMSELVES IN A YEAR 
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“4 Glove that is so flexible that it leaves # 
your fingers free enough for hand e 
hulling to test grain, is also strong § 
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rusty nails and rough work in bad 
weather. 


Hansen’s Gloves 


Made offsoftest, strongest leathers, easily 
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Everyone about the 
home will need one of 
these fine flashlights 
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about the house at 
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SWEET CLOVER 


Continued from page 22 














Mr. Coverdale speaking to his 


‘‘Now as to inoculation,” the Judge con- 
tinued, ‘“‘the same kind of nitrogen bac- 
teria that grow those rich nodules on al- 
falfa are on sweet clover, and sweet clover 
seems to get them easier than alfalfa. 
So, to inoculate an alfalfa field just scat- 
ter some sweet clover soil on your alfalfa 
seedbed and harrow in immediately. | 
And, to help get alfalfa started just sow a 
little sweet clover seed in with your al- 
falfa. It will grow and inoculate your soil 
for alfalfa and be a helpful sister.’ 

“T want to ask, what’s the use of rais- 
ing sweet clover where you can raise 
alfalfa?” 

“Alfalfa is certainly fine stuff. I raise 
lots of it. But sweet clover has some 
superior advantages—for i cat- 


instance, 
tle and sheep do not bloat on sweet clover 
They do on alfalfa and red 
clover. And as sweet clover is a biennial 
plant its root dies every two years. The 
root system is immense, deep, big and 
spreading. It goes as far in two years as 
alfalfa roots—and I believe farther, then 
the dead roots form openings into the sub- 
soil, enriching it with humus in large 
quantities and putting nitrogen into the 
surface soil. Alfalfa roots do not benefit 
the soil in this way until you plow the 
field to kill the plants. Hence, without 
rotation, the alfalfa does not do the soil as 
much good as does sweet clover.” 

“But it is too expensive to seed to sweet 
clover every two years.” 

And here’s where the host, Frank 
Coverdale, got in a word. 

“T’ve got a field of sweet clover that has 
been in fifteen years without reseeding or 
plowing, and it is getting better every 


pastfre, 





year. I'll show it to you before you go 
homme. I pasture it im spring up into| 
Jur with beef « ittle, then | t ike them off | 
and let a seed crop ripen. Sweet clover 
seed shatters so easily that enough al- 
ways drops off to keep the stand. The old 
plants continually die and leave their dead 
re in the soil. The new plants come on, | 
grow one year and m ike the finest pas | 
ture or hay you ever saw, then go to 
seed the second year and die. But you've 
got to pasture it pretty close up to about 





-——- 





Grouped around Mr. Coverdale’s experiment plota 


| lost in the immense growth being saved for 
|aseed crop. But the ground was covered 





audience about sweet clover. 


June 10th to 


25th to keep the growth 
back. I'm getting from $50 to $100 an 
acre seed crop from that fifteen year old 
field besides about four months of pasture 
every year, April, May, June, October and 
November, Al pasture and lots of it, too. 
That pays, doesn’t it?” 

And when I tramped over that pas- 
ture later with the crowd, one suggested | 
that I hold up my hand so as not to get 





with a mat of blue grass and red and white 
clover and young sweet clover plants. 
It surely looked like a paying proposition. 

The white varety makes best hay and 
pasture. The yellow is not good. 

“Judge, what real benefits have you 
had with sweet clover?” 

“As I’ve said, it enriches the soil by its 
wonderful root system that dies every two 
years. I’ve raised eighty-two bushels to 
the acre of corn after sweet clover and the 
same year only about sixty-five on ground 
that had not been in sweet clover. Of 
course, alfalfa might have done as well. 
Sweet clover hay is worth ton for ton as 
much as bran to feed to dairy cows, or 
growing stuff. It is richer in digestible 
protein than alfalfa, and analyzes about 
the same in other respects. 

“T’ve told you about helping get a start 
with alfalfa by using about a pound of 
sweet clover to eighteen or twenty 
pounds of alfalfa. 1 consider that worth 
while.”’ 

“Have any trouble curing the hay?” 

“Yes, a rainy spell comes on sometimes, 
Sweet clover leaves are the valuable part 
and they shatter badly. But if handled 
when just a little damp with dew, you 
save most of the leaves. The rest make 
good fertilizer where they fall. 

“I’ve cut mine with a binder, using the 
very smallest bundle tie, and shock the 
bundles two and two while green. They 
cure out just fine. The cows eat stems | 
and all. They won’t do that with red 
clover and not always with alfalfa. I 
feed one hay three or four days then an- 
other kind ‘and thus keep them eating 
everything clean. They lke a change.” 
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THE BETTER FARMER YOU ARE, THE 
MORE YOU NEED A UTICA PLIER 

Never drive out with a load for market without 
having a Utica Piler under the seat or in your_pock-« 
et. You will appreciate the “Tool of Unlimited Uses,”* 
No. 700 Household or Pocket Plier, two wire cutters, 
tempered side cutting edges for twine, cord or wire; 
slot in nose to hold nail or wire for brad-awl work: 
one handle ascrew-driver, the other a reamer or punch 


Utica “Black Bull” Staple Puller and Farmer’s Gene 
eral Utility Tool for building and repairing fences and 
fixing machinery. Thousands giving satisfaction be- 
cause of great Iness and wonderful durability. 
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us, $1.1 
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“What is your method of threshing the 
seed ?”’ 

“I’ve never been in the seed business. 
{ only save what I want to use. I run it 
through the threshing machine, then 
through the fanning mill to blow out the 
hulls. Sometimes I get enough seed b 
placing the clover in a basket bewesak 
that has been covered with a canvas. 
Put it in damp so it will not shatter, let 
iry, then pound out seed with forks. 
Clean with fanning mill.” 

“That is not my way,” said Mr, Cover- 
jale. “I use the thresher with huller at- 
rachment. We've got ’em here. Then I 
put my seed in a dry place so it will not 
heat and mold. The straw makes good 
roughage.” 

“Mr. Coverdale, would you advise us- 
ng lime in the soil for sweet clover?” 

“Yes, I believe most of the soil in this 
iocality at least needs lime. My demon- 
stration plots show this point. i've got a 
nuch better growth where lime was used.” 

“How much lime?”’ 

“About two tons per acre will do here. 
tround limestone is not expensive and 
where the ground is likely to sour it is the 
hing to use. It is true of alfalfa, or any 
legume. Lime helps it. Spread it with a 
lime spreader or manure spreader.” 

“What's the best time to cut sweet 
‘lover for hay, Mr. Coverdale?” 

“‘Where it is to be used for hay, it is 
best to have the field free from timothy 
and all other grasses for they smother the 
lower eye sprouts of the clover too soon. 
{t grows from crown shoots like alfalfa 
the first year. The first year growth 
should be cut close to the ground just as 
soon as the crown sprouts —s to show. 
But the second year growth comes from 
eyes or buds on the base of the old plant, 
not from crown shoots. So cut your first 
hay crop when the clover is 22 or 23 
inches tall, regardless of bloom. Set 
your cutter bar so it will leave 4 or 5 
inches stubble. You may have to put 
shoes on the bar to raise it enough. 

“Rake quite green and put in small 
cocks. It cures readily, and sheds rain 
well. Second cutting should be made 
when growth is about 23 inches and just 
beginning to show bloom. The second 
cutting cures quicker than first cutting, 
but does not shed water so well. Use 
hay caps if you have them. Handle so as 
to save the leaves.”’ 

‘‘What’s your experience with it for hog 
pasture?” 

“Look at my hogs. You never saw a 
more even bunch. They are sweet 
clover fed as brood sows, getting corn and 
no slop. The sows farrow good litters of 
healthy pigs. 
bunch. Mow the pisture when second 
year growth gets too rank.” 

“Do you feed the hogs sweet clover 
hay?” 

“Yes, in winter.”’ 

“Judge Quarton, I'd like to know how 
and when you seed to sweet clover?”’ 

“T seed with Early Champion oats, us- | 
ing a bushel or a bushel a'.d a half, to| 
eighteen or twenty pounds o/ sweet clover 


seed. Cut the clover the latter part of | 
September in northern Iowa. If I use 
barley one bushel is enough.” 
“Don’t you ever seed it alone?” 
“Haven't worked that out yet. I be-| 


lieve it would pay to throw some seed in 
the corn field at last cultivation. Will 
try that.. But I prefer to use a nurse crop 
to keep down weeds.”’ 

The whole thing in a nut shell is this. 

Sweet clover is not a pestiferous weed, to 
be cursed, but is a most valuable legume | 
to be cultivated. It has some virtues not 
pease even by its fine sister alfalfa. 
t is the John the Baptist to alfalfa—a 
forerunner preparing the way, but in| 
years to come alfalfa may not prove to be | 
greater than sweet’ clover. The alkali | 
stricken districts of the West find their | 
only relief in sweet clover. 


Surely this | 
plant is not to be despised. 
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of any variety, and at any reaSonable age, 
can be made straight, natural and useful. 
No plaster paris, no severe surgical operation, and the 
result is assured. 
POTTS DISEASE when treated in time should result 

in no deformity; paralysis can be 
revented and the growth not interfered with. 
nformation and references. 


SPINAL CURVATURE 


those of long standing do well. 
leather jackets. Write for information and reference. 
in the painful stage can be relieved and 
the inflammation permanently arrested. 
Shortening, deformity and loss of motion can often be cor 
© surgical operations or confinement. 


INFANTILE PARALY 


} the country, whose children, afflicted with Infantile Paraly- 
sis have been practically restored at this Sanitarium. 


DEFORMED KNEES AND JOINTS 
ods of treatment, and if interested you should know about it. 
This is the only thoroughly equipped Sanitarium 
in the country devoted exclusively to the treatment 
of crippled and paralyzed conditions. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE 


Write for 


Recent cases usually make 
good recoveries and even 
No plaster paris, feit or 


We can refer you to many 
responsible people all over 


of many varieties 
yield to our meth- 


Write us for illustrated book which will 
be sent free on request to any address. 


THE McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
986 Aubert Avenue 





DEFORMITIES CURED 


CLUB FEET 




























ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Gent's size, high grade 


stem accurate time keeper, fully 


ay and watch will e sent by return mail. & dor 
money refunded. ARNOLD WATCH CO., Dept. ;o47 CHICAGO, ILL. 


S CENTS POST PAID 


advertise our business, make new friends and introduce our big catalogue 
of Eigin watches we wil! send this elegant watch postpaid for enly 98 cents, 
ee plate finish, lever escapement, stem wind 


tor & Years. Send 
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| LETTERS and COMMENTS 


This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. None 
of the views herein expressed by our subscribers 
are necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 











° HE IS WISE 

I want to congratulate you on the exces lent 
editorials in the last issue of Successful Farming. I 
was with the Rural New Yorker for many years 
and have had quite an opportunity of learning 
the ways of the tariff lobbyists and their methods 
of influencing public opinion, especially farmers 

It is time that farmers awoke to the conditions 
which have impoverished them to make the hold- 
ers of special privileges multi-millionaires. Hope 
you may continue the good work and hold up the 
hands of President Wilson.—J. H. Griffith, R. I 


A MOTORCYCLE SUGGESTION 

In reading the July issue, I became very much in- 
terested in the letter from Wisconsin, headed, 
“Why I Got a Motorcycle.” 

When he said, “So everyone in our family but 
Mother now rides the motorcycle, and sometimes 
when I see her looking at us kind of wistfully when 
we start away on a jaunt to town, I almost believe 
that she wishes we would take her on behind like 
we see so many of the younger girls riding.” 

I know, and everyone else knows, that Mother 
did want to go for rides and she should have al- 
ways had the first ride, but, God bless her dear 
soul, of course, she didn't want to put on bloomers 
to take that ride, and for that reason I am sending 
you a leaf out of my paper showing how that dear 
father can fix to take Mother on those nice motor- 
cycle rides that he and the children enjoy so much. 
—Kentucky Farm Girl 


Comment: Miss B. refers to a side car attach- 
ment, making it a three wheeled conveyance, 
carrying one or more persons in the seat of the side 
ear I ditor 


DEFENDS CALIFORNIA WOMEN 

I read “Our Bulletin,” and I find some of the let- 
ters very interestang and some amusing, but the 
letter written by Mary C. Fisher is dk famatory. 
Let me tell you what woman suffrage is doing in 
California. 

rhree years ago this little town had three saloons, 
a full jail and certain streets through which you 
would not wish your mother, wife, or daughter to 
ass alone. Today it has no saloons, an empty 
Pail. full churches and full banks, but no “full” 
men. This was brought about by woman suffrage 
Furthermore I wish to state that I served as 
clerk of election last fall, and the ladies who came 
olla to vote were not inferior to the best 


to the 

class of women that Iowa or any other state can 
sroduce. Had Mrs. Fisher's son's wife been in this 
Retle town on election day, she might have been 


proud to be seen in the company of the ladies who 
came to the polls to vote. 

| would not have been ashamed to see my mother 
vote had she been here, and I certainly felt no 
shame when I registered my wife's name on the 
polling list. ; . 

I have served as election clerk in New York, 
New Jersey, Wisconsin and California, but never 
have I seen aa clean an election as | saw last fall 
with women voting 

Mrs. Fisher has a wrong conception 
uld be a woman's duties and privileges. 
4 woman man’s equal intellectually? 


of what 


If 


sh 


I not 
so she has as good a right to vote as he. Does not 
woman have to obey the laws the same as man? 
If so, she has a right to help make them. Does not 


woman have to pay taxes, if she owns property? 
If so, she has a right to say how and where tax 
money shall be used. Last of all. Is woman not 
man’s equal morally? If so, then by all means 
let us put the ballot in the hands of moral people 

I am proud of the fact that I cast a ballotin favor 


un suffrage and thus did my duty toward 









ot w 
good government 

I take off my hat to the California woman on her 

uy to thé polls,—J. E. Else 

A COMPLIMENT TO FARM PAPERS 

1 wi to commend you on your many fearless 

i straight-forward cditorials. read a great 

ny magazines but for truth, fairness and fear- 

. ss, | must give the farm papers the palm, 
es} ully Successful Farming ond The Rural New 
y . 

I ul option, equal suffrage, single taxation, pro- 

1 of our women workers, and positive elim- 
ina r t et i ‘ r and enactment of laws for 
t " ire of our greatest asset the child,’ are 
t “ws W h ¢ ry real man and w an should 
worth fighting for. It seems a great shame 

that our farm appers are almost alone in the fight, 
not only against the poht an, but also against the 
daily press, 98 per cent of which seem to be owned 
b ve faction or the other 

[ also congratulate you on your clean, high-clase 

rtising pages. It makes the magazine one w 

ed not be ashamed to let our children look over 

Kee xe good wor! You can't keep a good 

ur i you are certainly on the right track. 

H 

APPARENT INJUSTICE 

Iam not a single taxer Ly any means, and for the 

following reasons: In our last election, 1912, we 


had for or against single tax on the ballot in this 
county. For campaign purposes the Fels propo- 
ganda had conies of the tax list isaned settine 


' 

| forth in separate columns taxes paid by individ- 
|}uals in 1910, and what said individuals would 
have paid under single tax. On a certain page of 
said pamphlet was given the won pale by a well to 














do farmer of the county, $894.35, in another col- 
umn were the words, “All this would be exempt.” 

This man owns one hundred acres of land and all 
the implements and vehicles needed, from a turn- 
ing plow to a modern steam thresher, and he has 
several thousand dollars drawing interest. 

On other pages of the same pamphlet are the 
names of small farmers, beginners who have bought 
forty and eighty-acre tracts of raw land, built 
thereon, and cleared a few acres. I know several 
of them. All their implements are an axe, shovel, 
mattock, and cross cut saw. Some of them are pay- 
ing interest on deferred payments, and yet accord- 
ing to this same pamphlet their taxes were raised 
from one-half to double, under the new regime, to 
what they are under the present law. 

Raising the taxes on the men who are trying to 
build homes and exempting the well to do farmer 
who rents hisland and lives at his ease, is, to my 
mind, equal taxation witha vengeance. Talk about 
fining a man for making improvements! These 
beginners would be fined under this iniquitous sin- 
gle tax, because they are unable to get more of their 
land into cultivation.—J. 8. Yoder, Ore. 

Comment: If land speculation were controlled 
—and single tax would help—the poor man could 
more easily get a home, Por a little while there 
might be some disadvantage to the man who was 
clearing his land, but he would gain more in the 
long run than he would lose. He would hasten im- 
erenaate because they would not be taxed.— 

Yditor. 





THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT 

I have taken Successful Farming two years and 
my time is up in October, 1913. Am I going to 
have my paper stopped? Well, not if I can find 
money enough to send for it, and I believe I can 
Successful Farming was sent to me as a Christ- 
mas present, and is the best present I ever got. 

I am going to send Succeasful Farming to a few 
of my friends this Christmas and I believe they will 
enjoy it as well as I do mine. Let others do the 
same.—Mrs. R. H. H. ; , 

Comment: Thisis a goodidea. Can you givea 
present that is as valuable, as constantly remind- 
ing the receiver of you, and shat costs so little asa 
year’s subscription to Successful Farming? Your 
son or daughter gone from home—your friends in 
far distant parts would appreciate such a gift.— 
Editor. 





REGARDING HOMESTEADING 

I have been reading with regret that the law- 
makers at Washington keep trying to make it 
easier for the homesteader. I am a homesteader 
and if I could, I would make the laws more binding 
than they are. Instead of requiring seven month's 
residence out of a year for three years to acquire 
title, I would require them to live indefinitely on 
the land, or get a substitute and when no one is 
willing to live on the land, then that land should 
revert to the government. And instead of giving 
320 acres of sand hills, I would give a man —— 
so the proposition looked good to him. Where the 
land is worth more, I would diminish the number of 
acres. About the only people who do any goodina 
new country are those who come to stay. Many 
people are here just to prove up “‘on the skin of 
their teeth,”’ and then get out, perhaps to C 
to take more land. - A 

I have proved to my own satisfaction that I 
can make a good living on 160 acres, even in the 
dry years, and I hate to see so many pulling out, 
leaving the land in hands of speculators. I hope 
you will keep on agitating the single tax, for it is 
the greatest reform we could adopt.—Walter 
Moore, Colo. 








HOT SHOT FROM AN UNKNOWN 

I have just read, for the fourth time, your article 
on page 39, July \issue—“Thieves-And Thieves,” 
and somehow that article just stirs my blood a lit- 
tle above normal, 

I want to ask this question. How 
things be remedied? 

It seems to me that there are certain individuals 
who were intended for the “Hot Place” straight 
trip, but by some accident on the road they were 
billed and shipped to the wrong world. The ques- 
tion is this. Do we, of the world, have to stand 
their hellishness, or should we send them back as 
not suited to our ideas of civilization? 

Don't you see society isn’t safe with such judges 
on the bench? 

There are men who couldn't keep their finger off 
the trigger if they got sight of any of those three 
fellows you show in the upper picture. Somehow 
the lower picture doesn’t dig so deep. fe see the 
fiendishness of the expression of the lower picture, 
but something like a slapin the face for the judge, 
a biff in the jaw for the star fiend, and a rope across 
the path for the principal thief would satisfy West 
ern justice, but not so for the fellows above. 

Of course, we know one wrong can’t be righted 

by another wrong, but things that can't be endured 
must be cured, properly if possible, improperly, if 
necessary. 
This old world is going to wake up some day and 
demand that people be humane in their treatment 
of one another, and that day can’t come too soon 
nor with too marked emphasis. 

Of course, I know you won’t print this, and I 
can't say that I want you to, but I want you to 
know that I appreciate your effort. I recognize 
your courage and there are millions of men in the 


may these 


these prisoners, but so far as possible make re- 
striction for the cruel injustice done.—U nsigned. 

_ Comment: Public sentiment is turning. ‘“*Man’s 
inhumanity to man” is about to get an awful jolt. 
here is great need for the recall of judges as they 
will think more of justice than of legal technicali- 
ties. We very much need a revision of legal pro- 
cedure clear down the line. Justice is too often a 
farce. Too much politics mixed with legal pro- 
cedure. The above writer sees the fault in the 
law and wastes no sentiment on the boy, as did 
many who missed the point.—Editor. 





WE STAND CORRECTED 
_ The editorial, ‘‘Cheap Passenger Rates,” in the 
September issue refers to the large difference be- 
tween the fares from Cedar Rapids and from Des 
Moines to Norfolk, Va., as shown in advertising 
pamphlet A-780-13. 

We regret that through clerical error, several of 
the fares from Cedar Rapids shown in the pamphlet 
are $10 less than the published tariff provides for. 
The fare from Cedar Rapids in the first column 
should be $36.10, second column, $45.10, fifth, 
$48.60, sixth, $48.70, seventh, $46.30, nineth, 
$50.25 and eleventh, $49.05. That a mistake was 
made in compiling the fares is plainly apparent by 
comparing the fares from Cedar Rapids with those 
shown in the next line from Clinton, Iowa. 

The correct difference between the Cedar Rapids 
and Des Moines fare is $4.90, which represents the 
difference between the double local of $9.10 from 
Cedar Rapids to Chicago and double local of $14 
from Des Moines to Chicago. 

We attempt in all cases to have our advertising 
matter agree with the tariffs, but occasionally, 
much to our regret, a mistake of this kind will 
creepin.—C, A. Cairns. G. P. & T. A., C. N. W.Ry. 

Comment: Weare glad to give the Northwestern 
a chance to square itself by publishing this letter 
To err is human. The clerk or proofreader who 
compiled the advertising leaflet referred to, let 
some errors creep into print. It removes the 
thought of discrimination against Des Moines ix 
favor of Cedar Rapids.—Editor. 


WANTS THE TRUTH 

Have just been reading your magazine and 
must honestly say your editorials are worth more 
to us than all the rest of the paper, just at present 
anyway. I don’t mean that the remainder is no 
good. We are in great need of a little information 
our dailies and weeklies don’t give. I wish you 
would come right out with things so everyone can 
know what is actually going on in this United 
States. 

Now we read about the Tammany Ring. Not 
one out of twenty-five farmers knows what that 
means. We don’t have the opportunity to learn 
that city people do, so we are groping about in the 
dark as far as politics are concerned. Surely a farm 
editor ought to do all he can to teach his readers. 
_ Another thing that isn’t very well understood 
is the “Lobby” we read so much about. Don't 
be afraid to explain in plain English the meaning 








of words, as there are hundreds of foreigners who 
like to read and do read a great deal, but don’t 
always understand. 

Of course, you may get a few sassy letters, but no 
man ever did a great deed without making enemies. 
We earnestly look to the editors of papers for ad- 
vice and facts, but you know most papers are one- 
sided and confusing. Of what use is the ballot to 
us if we don’t know anything about the men who 
are running for office. It is the man we want to 
vote for and not the party; no political bosses 
for me. 

Just a word about your paper. It is clean from 
cover to cover, no bad ads, no trashy stories, good 
enough for a parlor paper. 

he Mexican affair is another puzzle. The 

yegem are full ofit, but that is all the good it does. 

tis necessary to read between the lines in order to 
get anidea.—W. L.8., Wis. 

Comment: Tammany is the Democratic club 
of New York City ender the leadership now of 
Murphy, which controls political affairsin that city 
and much of the timein all the state. Itis a cor- 
rupt organization. A lobby is one or more persons 
hanging around the capitol during the legislature 
or congress trying to influence the law-makers to 
vote their way. It may be corrupt or honest. 
The Mexican situation is explained in an editorial 
in this issue, and also in Ferreted Facts on page 8. 
—Editor. 

A BROADMINDED READER 

I want to write you a few lines to express my re- 
gard for Successful Farming, and for the spirit 
and fairness that you show in your editorials and 
your bulletin page. I think you have the right 
idea, to publish the views of any and all your readers 
in regard to politics. 

Your discussion on single tax is to be com- 
mended. While this may not be a cure for all evils 
of this system, it surely will not hurt anybody to 
understand this method of taxation. 

Another feature I like is the stand you take in 
regard to the honest advertising, and also the fact 
that you do not permit liquor and tobacco adver- 
tising. I think you show the right spirit in your 
policy of attacking graft and exposing corruption. 
Such articles as “‘Your Tax Money Squandered,”’ 
and other articles which you have published, all go 
to show to what extent this greed for profit has led 
some people. 

While there is occasionally an article in your 
paper which does not suit my ideas, however, I 
will let someone else do the kicking, for there seems 
to be a few of your readers who can not keep up 








United States who will gladly unite in a demand 
thet th of ia and Ohio not onle lib 


with the pace you are going now.—E. E. Coder, 
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yORY MOVERERER One Way to Keep Boys and 


Some of the “‘Gems” you Girls on the Farm 


will find in our next issue 


VETCH—THE SOIL’S REDEEMER 


It is truly possible that 
shall rejoice and blossom as t 


> time ago the boys and girls in thirty-four schools in Wright 
- lowa, were asked what they wanted to do on reaching ma- 
vy. Of the 164 boys, 157 wanted to leave the farm, and 163 of the 
~" ~ 74 girls wanted to do likewise. After agricultural subjects and home 
the great legume, Vetch@t an its}economics had been taught in the schools for three years, the same 
kindly offices in gat : |question was again asked. This time 162 of the 174 boys and 161 of 
== soil, nitrog e 178 girls wanted to stay on the farm. 
né or. ‘ . . ° . 
“How ( hanging an almost unanimous desire to leave the farm to an al- 
farm of mir Mt unanimous desir to stay on the farm seems miraculous. It is 
@ple, however, for girls and boys like to do the things that they have 
en taught, and have learned how to do well. They see more in them 
than in things they know less about. 
| One likes to do what one can do well. Doing work without knowing 
, why and how is drudgery. Unfortunately, agricultural subjects and 
mn intensely inter-| home economics are as yet taught in comparatively few schools. The 
bs a practical method haat onde : ; ; : ; . , 2 - 
| best way to interest boys and girls in these subjects right in the home is 
‘through good, clean, farm magazines, in each number of which are to 
method hs “led the author to grow | be found articles in which each member of the family is sure to be in- 
upon worn sdils good crops of corn for six | terested 
successive years, and to build up this tke SPN ge oe ed ; ; ¥ ‘sa , 
were geil to a went fertile stage. Vatehes!. Ka h year I spend many thousands of dollars in making Successful 
a fertilizer is practical, inexpensive and | Farming the best farm and family magazine in the world. Our editors 
profitable. |are practical farmers. Money can not buy better editorial matter than 
wpe |that which appears in our columns. We obtain many articles from the 
ANOTHER BIG GRAFT EXPOSED | most successful farmers and agricultural writers in America. All this, 
“Your Tax Money—Is It Squandered? |Our subscribers get for the very small subscription price. I am not 
It is, Your Honor, on Bounties,” is the | satisfied to give subscribers merely their money’s worth. Each year 
title of — paren _ NT, - I receive hundreds and thousands of letters from pleased subscribers 
series. It was written by L. B. Nagler ae . Rei oct 
who is in a position to know whereof he of which the follow ing are extracts: 
speaks. Those readers who were amazed I am taking a great many more papers than I can read, but I 
at the wanton waste of the tax-payers’ | find I can not drop Successful Farming.’ 
money a —- m ety Magne “Many single articles in Successful Farming are worth more than 
are in tor another surprise at 1€ utter - a = oant . ” 
depravity of that part of humanity who the price of a three your subs¢ ription. = 
seem to think that the sole purpose of I would miss Successful Farming more than the cook-stove. 
government is that they may “graft” “T have just cleared $200 on some livestock by following the ad- 
the more. vice of Successful Farming.” 
eee Letters such as these are proof that I am giving what subscribers 
“LET THERE BE LIGHT” feel is much more than their money’s worth. My plan is to continue 
More light, better light, for the aver-| this liberal policy and make each issue of Successful Farming better 
age farm home. It will mean more read-| than the previous one. 
ing, more music, more pleasure in social Successful Farming has been a wonderfu! inspiration and help in 
fellowship—less ignorance, less family bendiotiin of thaunsniin ol & } wr ae : , P 
discord, less boys and girls who léave the | hundreds o thousands of farm homes or years past. If you are one 
farm in answer to the beckoning lights of of our older subscribers you know that Successful Farming is a real 
the city which a _~ to ar necessity in every farm home. Thousands of our readers have told us 
and death. etter Farm light’ 15|how they appreciate and value Successful Farming. It is edited with 
the big args ag solved by Mr. Secor who Patan Age ter ‘n the ‘+ satisfactory m: * ee NT 
almost lost his sight due to reading and|® View to serving in the most satisfactory manner, everyone in the 
studying by poor light. He looked around | home—father, mother, sons and daughters. Ask your wife and children 
and found it possible to obtain a clear,| what they think of our paper. I will wager that if you leave the ques- 
bright, white light at low cost. The/tion of renewing your subscription for them to decide they will tell 
results of his investigation are free and ‘ 7s . . 
applicable to all. you to send in your renewal immediately. 
ten For their sake as well as in your own interest, renew your subscription, if it al- 
i ready has, or is about to expire. Have our magazine sent in the name of your son, 
SPECIAL MARKET—SPECIAL PRICE | or daughter, and see how proud he will be and how interested he will become. 

The best way to keep boys and girls on the farm is by giving them an op- 
portunity to learn new and improved methods, and how farming may be 
made more profitable and pleasant with less expense and labor. 

If your subscription is about to expire you will find that, for your convenience, we 
he~’e placed in this copy of your paper a subscription renewal blank. All you need to 
do is to sign your name to the blank, give your address, state for how long a period you 
wish to renew, and mail the blank, with remittance, to me. Send postage stamps, 
postoffice money order, express money order, eilver, or your own check. If you wish to 
renew for seven years, just pin a dollar bill to the coin card. 

Our subscription rates are very low—seven years for $1, five years for 75 conta, 
three years for 50 cents, or two years for 35 cents. 

‘ aes Send in your renewal today. Don’t put it off. You ney want Successful Farm- 
ing to continue to make monthly visits to your home. It will be a source of inspiration 
MANY OTHER GOOD THINGS to you and yours. There is no time like the present to do things. Remember the old 


The regular departments, Dressmak- | saying which has helped so many to succeed in life, ‘Don’t put off until tomorrow 
ing, Our Young Housekeepers, Squibs | that which you can do today.” It will be more easy for you to attend to this matter 
From a Farm Wife’s Note Book, Heart to | now while it is fresh in your mind, and prompt action on your part will be greatly 
Heart Talks, Home Department, Vin-| appreciated by the girls in our subscription department who are always over-worked 
cent’s Health Hints, Our Junior Farm-| later in the season. 
ers, Poultry, Dairy, Editorial, ete., will 



















chaustion, 
bre vital ques 
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In these strenuous days when farmers 
complain of low prices and their city 
brethren lie awake nights trying to figure 
out a plan to “keep the wolf from the 
door,”’ , onal of the high price paid for 
the necessaries of life—paid not to the 
producer but to middlemen who think 
and act, it is refreshing to learn how one 
producer performed this service for him- 
self with great profit as a result. What 
he has done, others can do. 


Yours for success, 











be well filled with timely and interesting — 
material. 
The remainder of our next issue we are 
going to leave as a pleasant surprise when 
that large number is received by you. Publisher 
We have given you a glimpse of part of 27 sher. 
the good things in store for you—the bal- P.8. When sending in your renewal, why not favor one or more of your neighbors by sending in 
ance is Just as good. their subscription at the same time. They and we will greatly appreciate your kindness. 


’ 
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ARLY in Oc- 
tober, after the 
frosts have 
killed off most of 
the insect life, the 
turkeys intended 


for the Thanksgiv- 
ing trade should be 
rounded up and fed 
a gpod ration of 
grain morning and 
night. For the first 
ten days, however, 
the ration should 
be somewhat limit- 
ed in order to pre- 
pare the birds for 
liberal feeding later 
on without any 
danger of crop- 
bound, or indiges- 
tion, resulting. The 
birds should not be 
put on a full fat- 
tening ration until 
about three weeks 
before they are to 
be marketed. By 
feeding twice a day 
the first half of 
October, increasing 
the ration gradual- 
ly all the time, the 
birds will enter the 
fattening period 
without any danger 
of serious results following. Turkeys 
ean not successfully be crowded. ‘Phough 
hearty eaters, at first they must be given 
only as much feed as they will eat up 
clean in a few minutes, as heavy feeding 
at this time will induce digestive disor- 
ders, and then there is little chance to 
make any profit on the birds 


Fattening Ration 


Old corn, either shelled or on the ear, 
oats, barley and wheat are the grains that 
should form the principal part of the fat- 
tening turkeys’ rations. More corn should 
be given than all the other grains com- 
bined. These grains can also be fed to 
good advantage .occasionally in ground 
form, mixed with sweet skim-milk to 

rm a dry, crumbly mash 
It pays to vary the food for fattening 

as much as possible in order to 
prod a keen relish on the part of the 
bird Vegetable food of some kind should 
vided twice a week. 
ell started on the fattening ration 


tur 


ie 


safely be allowed three times a} 


ll the feed that they will clean up 
y must 


and sudden changes in their diet 


j } 
A; Li 


I ist De ivoided. 
vided near the feeding grounds, as, also, 
must an abundance of drinking water 
mav be id here that some people use 
new corn instead of old in feeding their 
market turkeys, but they run a risk in 
loing so, as new corn is very likely to cause 
bows tr uble Old corn 18 always to be 
referred 
Do not confine the fattening birds, but 
illow them their liberty at all times right 
ip to market day They will not roam 


much any 
enced, and what little roaming they do 
ll afford them the necessary exercise for 

g in a healthy condition. If neces- 
yn any of the birds, let it be 


to ¢ ine 


After the birds | 





Fine specimens of two farm products 





| 


| causes prices to drop materially just when 





Sharp grit must be pro- 


vay after liberal feeding is com- | 


that are to be kept for breeders: | 


breeding stock is easily injured by get- 
» birds overfat 


Che late hatched broods should also be 


Thanksgiving trade: it doesn’t 


| 
| 


2 ~ 
ted from the flock that is being fed | 


; | realize more profit from his turkeys than 
not be overfed at any time, and | : 


as it were, and forms an attachment to 
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pay to rush all the 
irds off to the 
Thanksgiving mar- 
ket unless every 
bird is in the very 
best condition pos- 
sible. The Christ- 
mas market is us- 
ually just as good 
as the Thanksgiv- 
ing one, hence it 
pays to hold all 
yirds that are not 
in prime condition 
for the first holiday 
trade and fit them 
for the latter date 
when they will re- 
—_ tagged pro- 
t te their grower. 
Beg signee 
» be em: 
that. suecessful tur- 
key growers reserve 
their best birds for 
future breeders. 
These selected 
specimens probably 
would bring a little 
more money than 
some of those mar- 
keted, but they are 
also worth more as 
breeders than the 
poor birds. Strong, 
active, health 
birds—those that have never been 
flicted with a serious disease—are wanted 
for breeders if the future turkey crops 
are to prove profitable. 
Marketing the Turks 

In marketing, it is better not to wait 
until a day or two before Thanksgiving, 
or Christmas to sell the turkeys if the 
birds are marketed for that trade. The 
highest prices usually prevail a week or 
two before the holiday feasts when deal- 
ers are eagerly looking for stock. After 
they have arranged for their supplies they 
do not buy so readily, and, consequently, 
a lower price is offered. There is often a 
great rush of the national birds to market 
a day or two before Thanksgiving, which 


the growers are expecting the most. 

If the birds are dressed for market, all 
food should be withheld for twenty-four 
hours before killing. To look well when 
dressed, their crops must be free of food. 
Che farmer who can secure private cus- 
tomers, and who is prepared to dress and 
deliver. the birds in good condition, can 


if he sells the live birds to dealers 


The little light colored spot in the yolk 
is the germinal dis« [t is there whether 
fertilized or not 


The membranous knot on the side of 
the yolk is simply where the membrane 
surrounding the yolk is gathered and tied, 





the white that keeps the yolk from float- 
ing to the top of the white and sticking to 
the shell. 


Advertisers in Successful Farming are 
guaranteed to be reliable. Any subscriber 
to Successful Farming can patronize any | 
advertiser in Successful Farming with 
absolute safety. You can depend on any 
statement made by any advertiser in Suc- 
cessful Farming. Always be sure to men- 
tion that you are answering the ad from 
iccessful Farming. 

— 
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MAKE MONEY WITH 
POULTRY 


American Poultry is a magazine devoted entirely 
to helping earnest men and women make a financial 
success of poultry raising. Its staff of writers is com- 
Dosed entirely of those who have made a practical, in- 
stead of theoretical, success of poultry farming, and 
who are glad to pass on the results of their hard earned 
experience to American Poultry readers. 


There are many pit-falls in the path of the novice 
which may be entirely avoided by those who will fol- 
low the teachings set forth in this magazine. It fully 
explains how to make a start, how to construct houses, 
coops, and other devices, how to get a large egg yield, 
how to cure and prevent disease, how to exhibit, how 
to get the top price for eggs, how to use incubators and 
hundreds of other points which everyone wishes to 
know. It explains the famous secret system through 
which poultrymen have become rich and afterwards 
sold for hundreds of dollars. 

American Poultry is a large, handsomely illus- 
trated, monthly journal, well printed on fine paper, 
and should be found on file in the hame of every poul- 
try lover. No beginner in the poultry business should 
think of being without ft. It will save him many time 
the small subscription price. The advanced poultry- 
man will also find it of great value; the articles being 
varied in their scope. 

Special Offer. The regular price of American 
Poultry is 50 cents per year, but in order to introduce 
it to several thousand new readers, we will, for a short 
time, give a large 200 page poultry book, which is a 
complete guide in the poultry business, absobusely free 
to everyone sending 50 cents for a yearly subscription 
to American Poultry. A trial six months’ subscrip- 
tion (without book) will be sent for 25 cents. Never 
has so much been offered fot so small a sum. Ad- 
vantage of this offer should be taken at once. 


AMERICAN POULTRY 
Savoy Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 








Crop Moisture When You Want It. 
A Never Failing Supply of Water. 











Rich land, plenty of moisture, and a good mar- 
ket for everything you raise. That is what every 
farmer requires, and that is what The Big Horn 
Basin Country of Wyoming offers now to per- 
fection. 


The United States Government has built out 
there a great concrete dam which stores enough 
water to cover 200,000 acres two feet deep. There's 
no drought where Uncle Sam provides such splen- 
did reservoirs for the good of the people engaged 
in irrigation farming. 

And now the railroad has built right into the 
heart of that country, so there is a direct market 
clamoring for all the wheat, oats, alfalfa, sugar 
beets, potatoes, fruits and vegetables that are 
raised in such profusion 

Think of it! A wonderful soil, an unfailing 
water supply and a splendid market. 

Can you afford not to look into this condition 
very carefully? You can rent an improved farm 


there, or you can buy irrigated land from the 
Government 
I will tell you just what to do to get some of 


this land, send you maps, pictures and description 
of the country, and tell you | 
parties at an extra low railway fare, to go and see 
for yourself. » Write today. D. Clem Deaver, Im- 
migration Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Room 342, 


1004 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 


The Wes 


Calls You. There is 


no place in the world that offers more 
or greater opportunities for success. 

Along the Union Pacific System Lines 
there are many large and small tracts 
of land— irrigated, sub-irrigated and 
non-irrigat -that can be bought at 
low prices. There are many business 
openings in small growing towns. 

I will give you free authentic infor- 
mation concerning these various tracts 
of land and business openings. 

R. A. SMITH, 
Colonization and Industrial agent, Union Pacific 
Railroad (o., Reom 2067, Union Pacific Ballding, 
OMAHA, NEB. 


10W to join one of my 






















44-124 page periodical up 
Poultry Paper to date: tells all you want 
to care ana 


know about 
management of poultry for pleasure or 


profit; four months for 10 cents. 


Poultry Advocate, Dept. 85, Syracuse, N. Y, 








EADING VARIETIES; Chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys, 
Prices low, quality high. K, Miller, Lancaster, Mo, 
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Keep the poults growing from start to | 
finish, and have them ready for the 
Thanksgiving market. Increase their 
grain diet as soon as the weather begins 
to turn cold and insect food becomes 
scarce, 

I’ve learned that it is best to allow them 
their freedom in getting them in fine con- 
dition for market. Feed them all they will 
clean up of wholesome, fattening grain, 
three times a day and always at the same 
place. Their longing for food being fully 
supplied, they will not wander far away 
from their feeding place. 

For heavy feeding, old corn is better 
than new; the latter often causes bowel 
trouble. In addition to an abundance of 
old corn, feed them once or twice a day on 
ground oats and corn meal, mixed with 
sweet skim milk. Fresh water and plenty 
of sharp grit should always be kept before 
them. 

Only well-fattened turkeys should be 
killed. The turkeys should not be given 
any food for twenty-four hours before 
killing, allowing the crop and entrails to 
become empty. Full crop and entrails 
will taint the meat. The most common 
method of killing turkeys is to suspend the 
turkey by the shanks, head down, and 
stick a sharp knife into the roof of its 
mouth, After the turkey is stuck, pluck 
the feathers dry from its body, "taking 
great care not to break the skin or tear the 
flesh. Dry picking is best when preparing 
them for market. When the turke 
plucked, hang it head dowr in a cool » fe. 
until all animal heat is gone rites s the 
body. Do not remove the head, feet or en- 
trails, but have the head, feet and carcass 
perfectly clean. 

After the animal heat has left the body 
submerge it in cold water a few minutes. 
This has a tendency to make them plump. 

When preparing —— for shipment, 
pack them closely into boxes or barrels 
which ‘should be lined with clean white 
paper. Never use dark, soiled or printed 
paper. Completely fill the ackage 60 as 
to prevent the fowls cy 4 shifting about 
in transit, but do not use hay or straw for 
packing as it will stain the fowls. When 
packing fowls in ice, use nice, clean bar- 
rels. Cover the bottom with a layer of 
ice, broken fine; then put in a layer of 
fow ls, then again a layer of ice and so on 
until the barrel is packed solid and full. 
—Ellen M. Rissmiller. 

WINTER CARE OF GEESE 

No expensive buildings are required 
for geese at any time. During the sum- 
mer nights old and young prefer to roost 
on the highest ground available rather 
than under any cover. Of their own ac- 
cord they will seldom seek shelter at this 
season. During fall and winter, how- 
ever, they should be provided with a dry, 
open shed, facing the south, for their 
regular quarters, and this should be kept 
clean at all times. Although geese will 
endure a great deal of ill-treatment and 
filth and still live, this is not the proper 
way to keep them. The bedding in their 
shed needs to be cleaned out two or three 
times a week. The fowls may be allowed 
their liberty nearly every day in winter as 
long as they have warm, dry quarters at 
night. 

The winter feed may consist of almost 
any kind of whole or ground grains. 
Equal parts of bran, corn meal and mid- 
dlings make a good meal for breakfast 
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and grow feathers at the same time 


Feather growing saps all the nutrition of a hen's ration. That’s why hens practically stop 

laying eggs when moulting starts. Given their own time to moult, hens take about 100 days 

thin which to shed the old feathers and grow new ones. But that hits your pocketbook hard, 

because egg prices are away up hig’: in October, November and December. Change your 

Seinen to ~~ 4 I i sorce a ee to moult carlyin fall, make them _— quickly and get them 
in. Todo this I rely absolutely 


Dr. Hess Poultry 
AN-A-CE-A 


Shortens Moulting Period—Makes Them Lay 


My hens this re strain Dust before that when mo moulting tme fit 
stand ek before fore moulding comm commences 1 contine the birds for about a a wee —— — them, 
tte it to the ends and it only 


on half takes an increase in pro- 
Tay ate A wesiteont old ones. ey on Pan-a-ce-a— 

fest when ayes area thet highest yt oe ad to lay regularily— 

r hest prt 


when eygs are a 
Pan-a-ce-a is a tonic—! makes poultry heal makes hens lay, helps chicks and shorten It 
ears pan Ly 4% doctor of medicine, doc Sostes of ‘weter ~ science and 


The result S my ‘- 4 one ee ae, 

ultry on ay Fammage gad 8s. ‘ory and 
Medical Colleges. iad eae ou won, 4 page Fmt Poultry of your >aeae and 
feed it {t does pot does I cdaim— B gece Bas pa and pay you well, I have 
authorized your dealer to - 9, your money. 1} Ibs. Gers 5 ibe. 60c ; pall Ae Except in Canada and 
the far West. Never sold by peddlers. Send 2c stamp for my alana, poultry book—it's a stunner. 


ca 








PPE FT DR. HESS & CLARK 

Taken off pasture, put on dry feed and closely Ashland, Ohio 
feanned, your ste soc are a) to wet = of = dur- > 

ym Bt me Ree Sa Dr. Hess Instant Louse 

mon and of an especial! Kills lice poultry and stock, Dust 

is worms—worms. Dr. Hess Stock the hens and chicks with it, it on the 

Tonic your stock toned up, enrich roosts, in ‘oo. keep it in the dust bath, 

their keep their bowels regular ond will the hens will distribute it. Also d bugs 

rid them 1. = cucumber, f= 3 od melon vines, cabbage 

00; “handy siting: etc, Comes 

youme, 1 fb. 5c; Sibs.60c. Ex- 

the far West. I guarantee it. 























very Thinking Farme 


who has to depend on “‘the bucket brigade" for water from a 
we!! can now have running water right inside of eve: buildi 
tle or no expense. He can save piles of steps, hours of work an 
of dollars by installing one of the 


Goulds Reliable Pumps 


distant 
. at lit. 
"a big pile 


Think of Epoly tuleting a faucet and having a stream of fresh water, under pree 


sure, gush fo in the kitchen, the bath-room, the barn, the wash- house or wher- 
ever you need it! A Goulds Reliable Pump gives you a private water- & 
works system as good as 4 city's without care or considerable cost. 
Our } pasetitel new illus- 

Get This Free Boo “Water Sap. 
pty See for the Country Home,”’ tells all —— Gonids — 

they provide a complete, * ‘always ready” water supply; 
how they protect your buildings from fire; how they solve 
@very water problem in existence. Write for a copy today. 


The Goulds -yaadey = Co., 97 W. Fall St., Seneca Falls, N. ¥. 
Manufacturers of Pumps for Every Service’’ 








and in the evening whole oats and corn 
are good. Vegetable food, such as steamed 
clover, silage, or cooked vegetables, should 
also be supplied nearly every day. Silage 
is an excellent winter food for geese. 

Geese raising need not interfere with 
the raising of other classes of poultry, 
but the geese should not be fed with the 
other poultry, and separate quarters are 








wes 1 HE STONE OVEN BOTTOM “IMPERIAL” 
Is the greatest baker, cooker and fuel saver ever made, 


Its exclusive features — stone oven-bottom, dustless ash-sifter, odor-hood 
and oven thermometer —cut your fuel bills one-third and your work one-half. 
Direct from the factory with no freight ores or dealer's profits to pay. Set it 
up in your home and try it at our risk for 30 days. Money back if not 
satisfied. Credit if desired. 


Write for our free stove and range book TODAY. 
THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE CO. 286 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 












required.—W. F. P. 
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CARE OF THE DROPPING BOARDS 

The writer believes in using dropping 
boards in poultry houses. In my houses 
the dropping boards occupy the back 
north a of the building, and are 3 feet 
above the floor and 3% feet wide and ex- 
tend the width of the pen. The perches 
are made of 2x2’s planed and with the 
edges rounded. These are 6 inches from 
the dropping boards and are hinged to the 
back of the building, so they can be raised 
and fastened when cleaning off the drop- 
ping boards. 

Dropping boards should be cleaned at 
least every other day and not once a week 
or month, as many practice. Unless one 
cleans them every day dropping boards 
are positively unhealthy, as they are 
situated only a short distance below the 
roosts, and it can not be other than detri- 
mental to the health of the hen to sleep 
night after night with her head only a few 
inches above a mass of decomposing drop- 
pings. Especially in hot weather should 
the boards be kept clean. If one can not 
attend to this duty regularly it is far bet- 
ter to dispense with the platform entirely, 
and set a 6-inch board at sufficient dis- 
tance from the side of the house to retain 
all the droppings; fill the intervening space 
with several inches of dry earth, which acts 
as an absorbent of bad odors and into 
which the accumulations can be raked 
once in a while, making it unnecessary to 
clean the house oftener than once a month. 

But I am much in favor of the drop- 
ping board. It only takes me a very little 
time to take my basket and shovel every 
morning and collect the droppings and my 
houses are always sweet onl clean. The 
roosts are great breeding places for 
mites and should be well taken care of. 
The method used by the writer in his own 
yards to keep them from the roosts is 
very simple, and yet very effective. A 

reparation is made of coal oil and car- 
Pole acid, and this is applied to the roosts 
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This does not take long, 
the lice and mites 


yom 8 week. 
y 


and so doing I keep 
. Vv 


down and out.—A. E. 


ABOUT FEEDS 

Oats, barley, wheat and kafir corn have 
not the excess of carbohydrates found in 
corn, but a diet of these grains would 
have the objection of being deficient in 
bulk and hens need “‘at least one stomach- 
stretcher a day.”’ Clover hay is excellent 
for this purpose. So is alfalfa which has 
the added merit of being so rich in pro- 
tein that it is possible to reduce this ex- 
pensive element in the other feed. 





POULTRY POINTS 

Why some people will continue to raise 
mongrel chickens year after year when 
they know it is a losing job, can only be 
accounted for by lack of ambition or else 
from pure prejudice. Such people will tell 
you that “the common or mongrel or no- 
name breeds are not so liable to disease as 
those of the pure breeds,” also that the 
former are better layers, etc. These asser- 
tions of course are not sustained by the 
facts in the case. Pure bred fowls do not 
as a rule,become diseased if properl cared 
for any more than the mongrels. The lat- 
ter succumb to disease under the same 
conditions as the former; that is, lack of 
care, and ill-kept quarters. Individuals 
among mongrels may be good, even excep- 
tional layers, but as a rule they fall far be- 
low the standard breeds in this respect. 
We know whereof we write,from actuallex- 
perience. 

We began with common fowls in our 
first attempt at poultry raising, and while 
we had some few individual fowls that 
were good layers, yet a, were of no 
value in egg production. fe got rid of 
them soon and secured eggs from pure-bred 
stock. In a few years there was a demand 
for all my surplus stock. By keeping 





Here is 








expense, and that is the same with all Lee products. They follow 
Lee’s Lice Killer is a great labor saver in poultry work. Before, one had to dust or dip, handle or grease, to 


et rid of lice and often burn the poultry house to get rid of mites. 
cade or handy Sprayer just before the fowls go to roost and it is done; you don’t even touch the chickens. Four sizes: 
35 cts., 60 cts., $1.00, $4.00. Lee Sprayer 50 cts. 
Germozone cures quick or not at all. 
chicken disease and there is no long period of “‘Doctoring.”” One thorough ap- 
plication should cure the dreaded canker in one night; two or three applications 
suffice for roup, swelled head, chicken pox, frosted comb 
crop or bowel trouble and it is so easy to use, G 


THE LEE WAY 


of growing chickens and garden on the 
same ground, The chickens fertilize, weed 
and cultivate the garden. The garden sup- 
plies green food, insects, dust baths and 
exercise for the chickens. 
a neat little arrangement whereby the chick- 
ens work between the rows of vegetables 
without harming the growing stuff. 

Lee has just invented a new bottle filling 
machine for Germozone that fills 28 bottles at a time 
in six seconds; that is at the rate of 16,000 per hour. 
Also an automatic machine that will fill 10,000 cans 
of Lee s Lice Killer pet day. Thai is the Lee way, 


to do things well with 
the easiest and shortest route to the best results. 














New that is all changed. 
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only pure strains my fowls were kept up to 
the standard. The from these were 
uniform in color and showed well in car- 
tons or crates. Such eggs bring much 
higher prices than those of mixed colors 
and — and —— gs 0: are al- 
ways to get suc . Mongrel 

are a oeaaly to Loire, condestlanee 
and those whose business does not demand 
choice eggs.—Mrs. A. C. M. 










COMBINATION DRINKING PAN 
AND GRIT BOX 

I wish to call the attention of the readers 
of this paper to a combination drinkin 
pan and grit box which I have built an 
used myself, and which has proved both 
practical and convenient. The pan is 
made of galvanized sheet iron and is 3 
inches deep, 3 inches longer and 3 inches 
wider at the top than at the bottom. This 
gives it a slope, so that, when frozen, it 
can be dumped easily by a few raps on 
the ground. The pan is made of sufficient 
size, that when about half full it will hold 
enough water for ordinary use; and when 
it freezes over night, if filled about three- 
fourths full with boiling water will make 
the water about right for the flock when 
they are turned into the scratching pen 

‘The frame should be hung so that the 
bottom of the grit box is a convenient 
height for the fowls. The pan is placed 
upon the top or table part of the frame 
and will be above all possible chance o' 
litter being scratched into the water 
The fowls soon learn to fly upon the perch 
and drink clean water to their delight 

The grit is always in sight, for it grad- 
ually works down as the trough becomes 
empty. A small screen, either of wire, or 
light wood, can be placed over the trough 
at an angle to keep the hens from throwing 
the grit with a sweep of the bills upon the 
ground, which is so common with them, 
as they seem to hunt for some particular 
piece tc suit their fancy. 

The reservoir of the grit box can be 
easily filled in the top, which is open 
beneath the table which holds the water - 
yan. This table is also covered with a 
light lid to keep dirt from the grit. 

The table upon which the pan rests is 
















































It is simply 










e least time, labor and 






A few moments witha 











Germozone fits most cases of 


skin disease, sour 
Then too, Germozone has many 
other uses about the home or farm as an antiseptic, 





PRIZE OFFER 

We are, this season, a big cash 
prizes of $100, $50, etc., to followers 
of “the Lee way.” If you contemplate any 
changes for next season, better get in 
line for one of these prizes. It means 
no extra effort. Arthur Meisinger of 
Peoria, I!I., won the $100 prize last year, 
We give full particulars free. 






germicide and fungicide, Large 12 oz. bottle 50 cts. 
Galion bottle $3.00. 

There is one store in most every town where 
the Lee line is handled; atleast there are 2,700 such 
towns in Nebraska, Kansas, lowa. and Missouri, 
with 7,400 in other states Any of our dealers will 
gladly give you full particuiars and our free poultry 
books. Jf you will write us, we will give you 
details by return post. 


Geo. H. Lee Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 











AUTUMN HINTS 


Be sure to take your birds into the winter free 
from lice and with the house clear of mites. They 
will lay better and come into the next breeding 
season better. Then, too, you will not have 
trouble in the spring with lice on the young stock. 
It needs only a few minutes, occasionally, with 
Lee’s Lice Killer. 

The first chilly fall weather is generally more 
productive than mid-winter of colds, roup, bowel 
trouble or canker, especially if damp. Roup, or 
canker, once well started, may run all winter. 
Guard against this by giving ozone in the 
drinking water twice a week as a preventive. 
Watch for the first watery eye or dirty beak; the 
first wheezing .or coughing; the first unhealthy 
droppings (healthy droppings are firm, solid, slate 
colored, tipped with white). Always use Germo- 
zone on first indication of e 
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A few years ago no one but a College 
“rofessor who had looked it up could pro- 
ounce the word, “‘A-cet-e-lene”’. 


Today every school boy can tell you 
he whole wonder story—viz.: 


That Acetylene is an illuminating gas. 
That it is the richest gas known. 


That its light is ten times as brilliant 
as city gas light. 

And that it can easily be made any- 
where, by anybody, at any time by sim- 
ply mixing “‘Union Carbide” with plain 
water. 

As the boy himself would write it— 


“Carbide+ Water=Acetylene” 


The simplicity of this formula was an 
inspiration to inventors right from the 
Start. 

Each one saw a new possibility. 

Each one saw that the Union Carbide 
could be stored anywhere. 

And each one saw that the work of 
mixing the Carbide and water could be 
done by mechanism operated by the gas 
itself. 

As a result inventors have taken out 
some 600 patents on “Acetylene Gener- 
ators”—all designed to make Carbide-gas 
for different purposes. 

Today we have thousands of acetylene 
lighted ships and railway trains. 

Uncle Sam has strings of Acetylene 
light-buoys and light-houses located on 
all of our coasts and along the Panama 
canal. 

Acetylene Torches of 1000 candle power 
are carried by firemen in a hundred big 
cities. 

Huge acetylene lights of 12,000 candle 
power illuminate vast out-door construc- 
tion projects. 


Many Uses Of Acetylene 





Keep Inventors Busy 


The Magic of Gas Producing Stone—Brings Out Many 
of the Most Wonderful Inventions of the Age 





on the water to illuminate the ocean for 
miles about. 

Army and navy surgeons use special 
acetylene equipment for field hospital 
work. 

Half a million Miners wear Acetylene 
mine lamps on their caps. 

Chickens are hatched in Acetylene- 
heated incubators on thousands of farms. 

Armies of workmen use Oxy-Acetylene 
torches to cut and weld metals—in the 
world’s biggest factories and machine 
shops. 

Ninety per cent of the world’s auto- 
mobiles are equipped with Acetylene head 
lights. 

Big Acetylene plants light whole 
towns and cities—the streets public build- 
ings and houses. 

And—most important of all—250,000 
country families use home made acety- 
lene for lighting and cooking. 

On these rural places acetylene is used 
just exactly as a million families use gas 
in the city. 

The only difference is—the country 
gentleman has no gas company to deal 
with. : 


His Acetylene is Home 
Made 


A hundred pound drum of Carbide 
costs him—on an average—$3.75. 

From this one drum he gets more 
light than he could from four thousand 
five hundred feet of city gas. 

A country acetylene plant consists of 
a generator to mix the carbide and water, 
pipes (the same as for city gas), a gas stove 
and such artistic bronze or brass lighting fix- 
tures as the housewife’s taste may select. 

A generator of standard size big 
enough to feed astove and 30 lights, can be 





War ships carry floating self-lighting 


acetylene-torches which they shoot out | 
t 


set up in your basement—in an out-build- 
ing—or ina hole in the backyard. 


The pipes are usually extended 
to lights located in barns and out-build- 
ings. 

This equipment is, of course, a per- 
manent asset. It lasts as long as the 
house itself, 

Without question these 250,000 homes 
have the most practical and the safest 
light and fuel system yet available for 
the country. 

The carbide can be stored any length 
of time in the hundred pound cans in 
which it is sold—It won’t burn and can’t 
explode. 


The Newest Generators 


now automatically make gas only when 
the lights are in use, mixing less than a 
spoonful of carbide with the water every 
few seconds—just enough to keep the 
burners going—no more, no less. 

The light fixtures are permanently 
fastened to walls and ceilings. They can- 
not be upset or tipped over. 

And, these facts influenced the engin- 
eers of the Board of Fire Insurance Under- 
writers to recommend acetylene as much 
safer than illuminants it is displacing. 

As a cooking fuel used in a special gas 
range acetylene furnishes heat on tap and 
does entirely away with the handling of 
kindling, fuel, ashes and soot. 

Complete acetylene plants for all pur- 
poses are now sold everywhere. 

Any man who can cut and fit pipe 
can install one in any home in two days 
without injury to walls or floors. 


Write us for full particulars and we 
will gladly send you our advertising 
literature telling the whole acetylene 
wonder story. 

Address your letter to THE UNION 
CARBIDE SALES CO., Dept. O— 

: 124 Sod. Michigan Blvd. 
Chicago, Ills. 








made so the side pieces upon which the 
eross slats are nailed, fit just on the out- 
side of the top of the grit reservoir, mak- 
ng the slats lie flush upon said top. The 
rames can be hung by screw eyes on each 














side of the frame placed over two screw 
hooks. The woodwork can be made out 
of odds and ends of lumber by anyone 
handy with a hammer and saw.—A. E. V 


FOR THE HEN MAN 

We have doubled our hen business 
this past year. At the present time we 
have about 400 hens. 

Why did we do this? Because it looked 
to us as if hens were the coming thing. 
With eggs soaring sky high and all kinds 
of meats tight in their wake, we feel that 


| new! 


will nét be paying investments. 

Our last house was 50 feet long. We 
put a cement floor in it and all the other 
good things we could find. One other 
change we made over the house we put up 
a year ago, and that was in the way of ven- 
tilation. The first house was furnished 


front covered with muslin. We found 
that this did not let in air enough. The 
house was damp a good share of the time 
I suppose the breath of the birds helped 
to make this so. It could not escape. 
Now we are giving the birds pure air, 
which they must have or die, through the 
roof. 

Keep your hens right and they will 
keep you. 

Now, don’t say, “Give us something 
That is old enough to die.’”’ Lots 
of good things are old—so old we let them 
slip off like water from a duck’s back; 
but it would be well for us if we paid some 
attention to them. 

The reason so many of us don’t make 
anything out of poultry is we just about 
half keep our birds. We. know little 
about them; we are not willing to find 
out more. What the most o. us ought to 








it will be a good long while before hens 





with fresh air by means of openings in the | £ 


hens—which are not just like the hens 
of anybody else. When we know that 
we are ready to learn how tp feed our 
hens and care for them. About that time 
we will begin to make some money in the 
poultry business. 

_ Have you got the sand to do this?— 


FATTENING FOWLS 

Old fowls, if in good condition, can 
usually be fattened easily by pennin 
for a couple of weeks and adding a liberal 
amount of corn to the ration. It is al- 
ways better to rush the process of fatten- 
ing, a8 otherwise the stimulating feed 
may start the molt, and pinfeathers will 
spoil the appearance of the dressed fowl. 
Occasionally an old bird, fattened in warm 
weather, will take a “spurt” at egg-pro- 
duction turning feed into eggs instead of 
flesh. 

Pen-fattened birds put on weight al- 
most as rapidly as those crammed by ma- 
chinery, if encouraged to drink Side, 
given proper soft feeds and the amount 
of exercise reduced to a minimum. Fowls 





do is to learn more, about hens—our 









fed by the parenaraem fatten on less 
than range birds, because they use less 


energy. 
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GROWING CHICKS ELECTRICALLY 


HI po 
everywhere 
soon be 
chickens by 
tricity. Several elec- | 


plants are already in 
operation in Europe 
and Great Britian. | 
The first plant of the | 
kind to be established in the United States 
has just been installed by a New York | 
City official on his Long Island farm. | 

These plants are not merely to hatch 
and bre 4 chickens; that has now come to 
be a simple, every-day operation among 
advanced growers. Chickens are elec- 
trically grown in these plants; that is, 
their growth is forced by alternating elec- 
tric currents, so arranged as to produce 
virtually the same effects as those of the 
“Tesla Coil,” invented by Professor 
Nikola Tesla about 20 years ago. The 
application and the results are along prac- 
tically the same line as in the electrical 
stimulation of plant growth; which sys- 
tem has been in successful operation for 
several years on both continents. 

The electric hatching machine and the 
electric brooder depend on the electric 
current only for the purpose of supplying 
heat and properly A tee awe! atmosphere 
of suitable humidity. In the plant for 
growing chickens the electric current must 
effect the process of ozonification, or con- 
densation of oxygen, to the point of oxida- 
tion, and to stimulate animal tissue to an 
accelerated growth. There is nothing 
mysterious or secret about the process. 
It is simply the application of an elec- 
trical effect which hastens the progress 
of nature in the development of tissue. 

Live in Electrified Atmosphere 

Briefly, the fowls to be forced in growth 
by this means are confined in a suitable 
room or other enclosure, which is sur- 
rounded by wires protected against con- 
tact, and which are charged with ap- 
proximately 5,000 volts of.a high fre- 
quency current of low amperage; which as 
applied, is harmless. (Only low fre- 
quency, high amperage currents kill.) 
This contiaually sweeps the enclosure 





By ROBERT MAXWELL 


iltrymen| perfectly and evenly distributed as to be 
may! altogether imperceptible to the most sus- 
raising | ceptible of human sensations. 

elec- | that the room has been converted into an 


The fact 


“electrical field” can be detected only by 


trical poultry forcing | delicate and highly sensitive electrical ap- 


paratus. Animal life is insensible to it. 
Double the Growth 


This system of atmospheric electrifica- 
tion is simply a modified adaptation of 
the process which has been employed for 
several years in forcing the growth of veg- 
etables, flowers, fruits ea ptt farm 
crops, the which in comparative tests has 
resulted in a quicker maturity of crops by 
as much as 50 per cent, and an increase 
in yield of from 30 to 40 per cent. Elec- 
tric poultry forcing plants in Europe and 
England have grown chickens from the 
incubator stage to market size in prac- 
tically one-half the time required for the 
maturity of untreated fow The cost 
for the electric current for this period has 
averaged about .04 cents per fowl; and 
this light expense is returned many times 
over by the reduced amount of food re- 
quired. 

The same kind and portion of feed being 
given to treated and untreated fowl dur- 
ing recent tests, show that the electrified 
chickens, maturing in so nearly half the 
ordinary growing period, uired about 
40 per cent less feed than the non-elec- 
trified fowls. The result of these tests 
varily proved that electric treatment 
will grow two broods of chickens 
from incubator to table size in about 
the same time, and with but little more 
feed, than required to produce one brood 
by ordinary methods. 


Advantage to Commerical Poultrymen 


There is an obvious advantage in forc- 
ing chickens by electrical treatment to 
the commercial poultry grower who oper- 
ates large establishments on limited areas, 
who grows to meet the fancy trade of a 
near-to-hand market, as it would im- 
mediately double his producing capacity 
of matured output, and without the in- 
crease, that would ordinarily be neces- 
sary, of buildings and grounds. It would 
almost cut in half the cost of food in the 





with a constant electrical bath, which is so 


production of marketable fowls. And 





s the transmission of 


the high frequency current from a cable run around 


This photograph strate 
a room to various coils contained within the room. These coils are tuned to respond to the vibrations 
of the high frequency current. The effects produced in the photograph are with a powerful machine 
of the same general character as that used in school rooms of this and foreign countries to accelerate 
mental development of students, and which so far has produced a gain in weight of from 30 to 45 per 
cent in the treated over the untreated subjects, This is the same type of machine which is 
the same general effects which are produced in forcing the growth of poultry, except that the forcing 


are electrified to only a moderate de gree, and 


walls and the 


p ns 
the 
employed in 
was taken at Dr 


Tesla's Long Island laboratory. 


that the outside circuit wires are concealed within 


central or coil apparatus are located underneath the flooring, and that the machines 
poultry forcing are as mere playthings as compared with those in the potograph, which 


this last is a most important considera- 
tion to the commercial poultry grower. 

At present the somewhat heavy ex- 
pense connected with the installation of an 
electrical poultry forcing plant is the great- 
est deterring factor operating against the 
practicability of universally establishin 
the system on the general farm an 
smaller poultry yards. There is also 
to be taken into consideration the fact 
that some subordinate phases of the sys- 
tem have not yet been fully developed; at 
least there is reason to believe that further 
experimentation will result in more com- 
pletely perfecting some of the minor 
details. 

The plant that has just been established 
on Long Island is modeled in a general 
way on the plans of a similar forcing plant 
in England, but the owner of the recently 
built plant claims to have made a number 
of important improvements over the 
original system as adopted by the English 
grower. For this reason he announces 
that his new plant will be closed against 
public inspection until the details of such 
improvements have been thoroughly 
worked out. 


Not for the General Farmer 


For the present the general farmer, with 
acres of poultry ranges and with chicken 
feed largely supplied as an ‘incidental to 
waste and the old hen’s foraging habits, 
will probably watch the further progress 
of the experimenter and commercial 
op before finally installing a plant on 

isfarm. It may reasonably be expected, 
however, that when the system is event- 
ually perfected, it will be as common- 
place a matter for the farmer to buy the 
ready-to-install equipment, in stock speci- 
fications, of an electrical forcing plant as it 
now is to order an incubator and other 
chicken-raising paraphernalia from the 
poultry supply houses of today. 


SPEED OF CREAM SEPARATORS 
Continued from page 49 
value of only $509.70. Therefore, the loss 
in one year amounts to $554.10. 

This, of course, is not a total loss, as 
the butterfat in the skim-milk helps to 
make fat on the hogs. But butterfat is 
worth several times as much as hog fat, 
and no man will ever get rich feeding but- 
terfat to hogs. 

In more than a thousand tests, where 
dairymen and hired help on dairy farms 
were asked to turn the cream separator 
crank at the speed intended, not one was 
able to guess the proper speed. A ma- 
chine intended to turn at 55 revolutions 
per minute was used and the guesses 
ranged all the way from 25 to 75 turns by 
the various contestants. When a man is 
tired from a hard day’s work he is very 
likely to think that he is turning faster 
than he really is, while there is great 
temptation for a husky boy “to see how 
fast he can make her go.”” When we are 
in a hurry there is a sort of feeling that by 
turning faster we can get done sooner. 

Even in the case of separators run by 
power other than hand power there is 
often great variation in speed and con- 
sequently a variation in the quantity of 
cream obtained and the per cent of but- 
terfat contained in it. 

The fellow who pays a quarter to guess 
on a shell game at the county fair may feel 
that he is a sport, but he is really not in it 
with the fellow who pays from $5 to $500 
a year for the privilege of guessing twice 
a day on the speed of his separator. 

Every separator has stamped upon it the 
speed at which it should be run in order 
to obtain the best results. Devices have 
been invented which accurately measure 
the speed and it is no longer necessary to 
guess. They attach to the machine ijn 
somewhat the same manner as a speed- 





ometer on an automobile or bicycle. 
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Investigate Now These Rapidly Advancing 
Improved North Dakota Farms And Town 


Easiest Long Time Payments. 


Sites. 


T will certainly interest and pay every reader 
of Successful Farming to write and start an 
investigation of the lLmproved Farm Lands 

that we have just placed on the market in and 
adjoining the Red River Valley, North Dakota. 

Also town sites for residence or business pur- 

oy in the fast growing towns of Nortonville, 
illardton, Sydney and Clementsville, North 
Dakota, on the Midland Continental R. R. 


Where Located 


These splendid improved farms of from 160 
to 640 acres are all within 2 to 5 miles of the 
Midland Continental Railroad within 100 miles 
of Jamestown and Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
in the richest farming and business territory of 
that state. Farms are now growing large crops 
of oats, barley, wheat, flax, potatoes, clover, tim- 
othy, alfalfa and live stock, ready to occupy and 
under cultivation at prices which should double 
or mcre within a very short time. You can take 
your pick of the improved farms in Foster coun- 
ty, Nelson, Grand Forks, Stutsman, Barnes, 
Walsh, Cas, Steele, Traill or Griggs counties on 
the easiest long-time terms of payment. 


Splendid Railroad, Elevator and Marketing 
Facilities--Schools, Churches, Water, Etc. 


This is one of the finest agricultural districts 
of the Northwest and the reason that it can be 
placed on the market at this time under such 
advantageous terms and prices is that the new 
Midland Continental Railroad has been put 
in operation through this te-ritory within the 
last year, placing these farms and towns within 
easy access to all, in quick connections with the 
great Trans Continental Lines. 

We own this property and in writing and deal- 
ing with us you get rock bottom prices, because 
it is to our interest to give all buyers a chance 
to share in the great advance in values that 
is taking place right now. 

We want you to come to these farms and 
towns and can give you splendid opportunities 
of making large returns on your investments— 
as we will explain to you when you write us. 

We are making it worth while to all—we will 
make your interest our interest and help you by 
co-operating with you in every way. 


Prices and Terms 


You can take your choice of these splendidly 
improved farms at from only $45 to $75 an acre. 

Amount of first payments and long-time terms 
to complete paymets on an easy basis, will be 
made to suit your convenience. 

Town sites, either for residence or business 
purposes in the growing towns of Nortonville, 
Millardton, Sydney and Clementsville, all on the 
Midland Continental Railroad, range in price 
now from only $50 to $300 per lot. Terms of 
payment will be made to accept one-tenth down 
and $5 per month on these lots. As prices are 
rapidly advancing, with improvements being 
made now and population growing every month, 
it will be worth your while to make early selec- 
tion of the locations you want so as to partici- 
pate in the fast growing market values. Prices 
have doubled within the past year, since the 
railroad was put in operation and are still ad- 
vancing stcadily. 


Reliable Agents Wanted--Also Co-operative 
Farm Buyers and Settlers 


We are now dealing direct with purchasers, 
and people interested should investigate these 
splendid opportunities. 

But we shall be glad to make advantageous arrange- 
ments with reliable agents who will write us, and who 
can show us, that they are in a position to properly rep- 
resent such a proposition as we aro to offer to the farm- 
ers of America. 

We also wish to hear from Farmers from states and lo- 
calities where Farm Land Prices are so high now that it 
would be well worth their while to sell out and get 
larger, better improved farms in the rich Red River 
Valley District of North Dakota, 

Let us place all the facts before you. 


Let Us Arrange For You to See These Farms 
and Towns 


After writing us and receiving full information about 
these opportunities, we can make arrangements with you 
to take a trip up to this splendid district. yourself, so you 
can make your choice personally. 

You will find that we can and will give you the squarest 
kind of a deal if you will investigate. 


NOW IS THE TIME--WRITE 


Now is the time to get in on prices that will make or 
save you the most money and get you the best places. 
Write us at once. Use the coupons below, if you wish it 
for convenience, or write a letter and tell us frankly how 
you are fixed and what you want to know. Address, 


DAKOTA LAND AND MORTGAGE CO. 


1352 Otis Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Reliable Agents Write 


DAKOTA LAND AND MORTGAGE CO., 
1352 Otis Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me facts about your North Dakota Improved Farm 
Lands and Town Site Proposition to Agents. I have had experi- 
ence in handling this kind of property and believe I can properly 
represent you in this 


Name 





; Address ___ 
t 





Full Information Coupon 


DAKOTA LAND AND MORTGAGE CoO., 
1352 Otis Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me full information about your Improved North 
Dakota Farms[{ ] and Town Sites[ J. (Mark X in the squares 
here showing which you are interested in, if not in both.) 


Name 


Address 
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CONTEST 
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f &e~ hunting and trapping contest 
was a hot one, with 320 entries, 
some entering both contests. The 
judge announces Mark W. Blair, Jeffer- 
son, lowa, winner of first prize in the hunt- 
ing contest. He gets the hunting coat. 
Homer Gardner, Scottsburg, Ind., wins 
the second prize "which is a a hunting belt. 

The first prize in the trapping contest 
was won by Joseph Landkamer, Alexan- 
dria, Nebr. He will have a half dozen 
Victor traps to set this coming season 
that he didn’t have last winter. 

Allen Dow of Rockford, la., won the fur 
stretchers offered as second prize. 

There were many very excellent trap- 
>ing and hunting stories in the contest, 
and we will publish as many as we have 
space for. We are convinced now that 
the farm boys pick up considerable spare 
change with a few traps and a gun or 
rifle 

From reading these letters we get a few 
ideas that we wish to impress on the boys 
If you set any traps, visit 
them daily, so to kill the animals 
caught and relieve them of needless suf- 
fering. A shot through the head with a 22 
rifle will not injure the fur, and kills much 
better than beating with a club. Be as 
for trapping is cruel 


right now. 


aus 


humane as possible, 
enough at best. 
Another thing. No clean, honest boy 
will molest the traps of another. Some of 
the boys had their traps and catch stolen. 


That’s low down business. Don’t trap 
out of season. Wait until the furs are 
prime. You make nothing by trapping out 


of season. 


NEBRASKA BOY LEARNS TRAP- 
PING 

Before I was 12 years old my father had 
shown me how to and tend traps. 
For muskrats he showed me the places to 
set traps along the small creeks and marshy 
places. We would go along the creek, 
and when we came a place where a 
muskrat had been feeding the night be- 
fore he would set a trap, cover it with mud 
or water-soaked grass, and stake the 
chain far in the water, so the rat 

hen caught would drown, so there would 
be no danger of it twisting its leg off and 


set 


to 


out 


escaping 

The places to set for muskrats are 
where they come out on the banks and 
make slides in the water, or where they 
ommence to dig in the banks to find roots, 
or to make dens. ‘Traps set in these places 

ure catches. 
lo eatch the mink more care must be 
n in setting traps as the mink is a 
inimal For mink and raccoon 
‘ est catches were taken in blind sets 
iter, using no baits or scents to: at- 
he animals. A sure catch for mink 
nd raccoon is in the water where they 
ilk along the creek, or where they go in 
water to pass a projecting tree or 
imp; the tracks can easily be seen in 
ud just where the trap should be set 


| if properly concealed the trap will be 


rung on the foot of the next mink or 
i on that comes along. 
Where there is chance of catching : 


' 


ink or raccoon in a trap set for musk- 


rat. it is best to use No. Lls size traps 
iulthough a good strong No. 1 trap will 
hold minks 

Skunks, civets, weasles and opossum 
are easily caught by setting the trap in 


dens, or in the brushes where you 


their 
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think they may come through. If set in | 
the brush it is best to use fresh meat for 
bait, such as fish, rabbit, muskrat, or 
squirrel. The bait can be hung in the | 
brush to be easily seen, or it can be placed | 





under the brush and the trap set beside it, 
so the trap will have to be sprung before 
the bait can be reached. I prefer the lat- 
ter, as the crows do not bother the bait. 
A very good way to prepare bait is to fry 
it; then it has a very strong odor whic 
attracts those animals wonderfully. I 
used it with very good success. Good No 
1 traps are strong enough for the above 
named animals. 

Since 1910 I did all my trapping alone 
without depending on any assistance other 
than what I read. The above named sets 
were used. Furs are scarce here, but by 
keeping at it I got the following catches: 

Season 1910-1911 
51 muskrats. . 
3 minks. 


.$ 9.48 
6.75 


$16.23 
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HUNTERS - - TRAPPERS 


If you want an ideal — 4 for night fishing, trap- 
ping. hunting or for work about farm or machin- 
ery, send to-day fora 
Baldwin Lamp 

Projects a 14 candle power lignt 150 feet, 
Burns Acetytene Gas. Werght 6 of, 
Height 3% in. Can be carried in band 
or worn on cap or belt, leaving both 
bands free. No oti, sootor glass. AS- 
solutely safe and simple. ifty hours 
bright ligns costs @5c. Useful as weil 
during Automobile repatring. Catalogue 
free and instructive booklet, ““Kaots aod 
How to Tie Them” mailed on request, 


Aes all dealersorby JOHN SIMMONS CO. 
mail prepaid 








~$1.00 141 Leonard St. New York City _ 














Express and commission. . $ 1.10 
Total received $15.13 
Season 1911-1912 
90 muskrats. . .$28 .27 
2 minks.... 10.50 | 
1 skunk... . LD 
3 civet cats ‘ .90 
2 oOppossums .50 
$41.47 
Express and commission $ 4.45 
Total received $37 .02 
Season 1912-1913 
63 muskrats $24.60 
5 minks 32.25 
7 civet cats 4.40 
1 raccoon 50 
1 weasel, brown : 05 
$62.80 
Express and commission 3.85 


Total received . . $58 .95 
You will see in the four years men- 
tioned the furs amounted to the sum of 
$111.10 clear profit after paying express 


TRAPPERS MAGAZINE FREE 


The Hunter-Trader-Trapper !s thd 
oldest, la and best magazin 


he news zr wi mone t for 


Sine hed about 
mons, do, Fa 


date, illustrated 28-200 peges 

issued mont taly about Steel 
— Snares, Baits. 

ng Secrets, Skinn! 


Raw Fu 
ne ort reel 


nting 
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Fox Hunts, Big Game Hunting, T 
Dogs, ete. The Editor has also wri 
Hunting, prepping Fur Farming 
Camping, Fish tc. To show 
azine itisa 198 page number t — with 32 page boo! 

let giving description of books and mggazine sent free. 
A. R. HARDING, Publisher, Box 539 Columbus, Onlo 









7 PPERS! 


ore Money ForYour Furs 
Get h t ship anyone furs till you get 
Our Free Bulletin quoting cash prices 
we actually p: ay for Coon. ink, Skunk, 
Oppossum and other furs. We charge 
no commissions. Write today for Free 
Bulletin, it will pay you big. 


NATIONAL FUR AND WOOL CO., 
Dept. 145 St. Louis, Mo, 








and commission charges. 

In order to get prime furs, traps should 
not be set earlier than November 15th, 
and taken up not later than March 15th. 

What I did with the fur money may be 
of interest to the boy readers. I bought 
a cornet, took lessons on it, also organ les- 
sons, bought my own traps, guns, camera, 
typewriter and a part of my clothing. 

It all started with the traps. When I 
got my camera I had another thing to 
earn spending money with but that would 
make another story.—Joseph Landkamer, 
Nebr. 


Nothing earns better interest than 
judicious questions, and the man who in- 
vests in more knowledge of the business 
than he has to have in order to hold his 
job) has capital with which to buy a mort- 
gage on a better one. 

There’s a vast difference between hav- 
ing a carload of miscellaneous fac . 
sloshing around loose in your head and 
getting all mixed up in transit, and carry- 
ing the same assortment properly boxed 
and crated for convenient handling and 
immediate delivery.—G. H. Lorimer. 














OUR TRAPPER'S FRIEND 
AND GUIDE FREE 


Wewill give one 62,08 
Razor freo of charge to the 
first customer in each locality. Sen 
ts postage and we will send Razor for a 15 days trial 
If you wish to keep it send us $1.40 for our High 
Grade Strop, Hone and Brush and the Razor is yours, 
Address GENEVA SUPPLY CO., DEPT. i72 CHIC 


AGENTS === 


8. We have it. “Write to the largest 
makers of transparent handled knives and razors 
in the weal for proof. Write us today Address 


NOVELTY OUTLERY O0O., 156 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 


TRAPS cuns 


AT FACTORY COST 
Wepay ee prices for Furs and oath 0 
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Bu ies,ot0. AT PACTORY cost. | vrite for FRE 
cA » TRarrar RS’ GUIDE r Price List. 
E. W. “sies' & CO., 114Biggs po TANSAS CITY, ae. 
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FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS | 


Continued from page 8 


alcohol. 
clogged the works 
produce results. 
along that Standard Oil was not en- 
thusiastic over having cheap alcohol to 
compete with high-priced gasoline, but 
when the agricultural department made 
an investigation and an elaborate report 
was written explaining how the wheels got 
gummed, this report was never printed. 
The fact that Uncle John Rockefeller 


It is still waiting. Something 
and the new law didn’t 


is a teetotaller and gives large contribu- | 


tions to the Anti-Saloon League, has never 
been suspected as the reason for Standard 
Oil opposing free aleohol. The big reason 
denatured alcohol costs five times as 
much in the United States as it does in 
Germany is commonly supposed to be be- 
cause Standard Oil doesn’t want its 
gasoline monopoly interfered with. 
Senator Lane, of Oregon, who is a doc- 


tor and a farmer, has been looking up the | 
denatured alcohol law and the reasons | 


it doesn’t produce. He says he’s found 
them, and he’s trying to have the jokers 
taken out of the law, so that we can have 
cheap alcohol. If he can’t get the job 
done as a part of the tariff law, he’s going 
to tackle the job by itself at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 


it was suspected right | 
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DOWN COME PRICES! 


_—Let Me Ship You This Great 5 H.P. 
“Galloway Gasoline Engine for Only 


J 
s Offer Is Limited! ool... 

y . > fer 
tio ie eT area eee 
fim making now where | undp only ONE before. Teens: tr aaa 

yosct to make Woe eres. i IH ly Ween ewes below my former 


than Soon $250 to $300 for an 


6 h.p nowhere near as 


134 





‘ 90 Days’ Free Trial On Your Farm Calioway Engine crear of my en- | day I've got all middlemen 
. -D.. fore > on the run. 


free test on your ewn farm for 90 3 3- 
severe test. Then, if you i 
ou ever , send 
bt BOTH ways. Ever bear 


. tee the 
. sa customers to 


Write for Off ' 
FREE! fo bey oe Sa Gopine Book 


Dea’t me 





Wm. Galloway, Pres., WM. GALLOWAY CO., 66 Galloway Sta., Waterice, Ia. 
Ae A AI RN RN NENTS TIE I 














Dr. Lane found out in his own state 
that hundreds of thousands of bushels | 
of potatoes rotted in the ground some | 
years because it didn’t pay to dig them; 
the market price left nothing over the 
freight rate. In Oregon and Washington, 
he found, thousands of bushels of apples, 
not only windfalls and culls, but often fine | 
fruit, when the price was low, were not | 
utilized. In California and Florida, wind- 
fall oranges were wasted in the same way. 
There were some farmers, he learned, who 
had thcught about distilling these waste 
products into alcohol, but couldn’t do it 
under the present law. So he looked up 
the law, and with the help of the farmers | 
who had tried it out, discovered the jokers. 

Instead of letting the farmer distill the | 
alcohol from his waste crops with a cheap | 
tin can and worm, Dr. Lane found, the 
law requires machinery with an output of 
100 gallons a day, which means an ex- | 
pensive distillery plant. Then the farmer | 
distiller has to put up a bond of $5,000. | 
The alcohol he is allowed to make must be | 
of such “proof’’ that it can only be made | 
in an expensive plant, and the denaturing | 
materials he is obliged to use cost as much | 


as the alcohol is worth after it’s made. 
Some farmers, Senator Lane discovered, | 
had tried to organize local associations to | 
go into the distilling business, but when | 
these men tried to buy the necessary ket- 
tles, worms, etc., they found that the men | 
who make distilling machinery didn’t 
want to sell to them, frankly admitting | 
their fears that they would lose the trade | 
of bigger customers if they did so. 
When the denatured alcohol bill was | 
passed, Senator Aldrich and other Stand- 
ard Oil men in Congress, denied that the | 
oil trust was afraid of cheap alcohol, and | 
predicted that the results would be a dis- | 
appointment to the country. It seems 
that they knew what they were talking 
about. Dr. Lane now wants taken out of 
the law the jokers these men put into it, so 
that the law may have a chance to work. 
His plan is simply to take off all the hob- 
bles and burdensome restrictions, and let 
anybody and everybody distill alcohol, 
in any quantities, with the single provision 
that by the addition of nicotine, or some 
other cheap stuff, it shall be spoiled for 
drinking purposes. 
So successful is the new industry prov- 
ing in Germany that in many sections 
German farmers are growing potatoes | 
solely for distillation. Sweet potatoes, | 
corn, even cornstalks, beets and beet | 
tops, sugar cane and almost all kinds of 
farm crops, will produce alcohol. 














Another Shetland Pony GIVEN AWAY 


BUGGY, HARNESS, SADDL 

AND RIDING TO BE 

This is YOUR Opportunity—Chance of a Life Time 
“Teddy” hemes how name. He is a pure-bred Shetland, black, a little over 


3 ¥4 feet high, perfectly gentle and broke to ride and driye, I made a special trip to the 
Deem Shetland Pony Farm at Galva, IIl., to select 
Send Me 


this beautiful little pony for you or 
Your Name 


some other boy or gir! 








Here is Teddy with the Buggy and Harness 


Remember, we do not simply give you a pony and then let you go to the engense of buying har- 
ness, buggy, etc., but I am going to give away the Complete Outfit—Pony, Runabout, Harness, 
Saddle and Riding Bridle to some lucky boy or girl. The buggy, harness, saddle and riding bridle 
are stylish and are made of the very best material. . 


A Prize Guaranteed Every Contestant 


In addition to Teddy and the complete Pony Outfit, you may get many other valuable prizes. 
Several other ponies were given away by us during the past few months and the boys and girls who 
‘ot the poines received many. other premiums as well. For instance, John W. Burkhardt, Talla- 
assee, Fla., who won a fine pony also received a 32-piece Dinner Set, Six Rose Bushes, Pear! 
Handle Knife, Tool Chest and Tools, Hunting Rifle, Wonder Knife, Cluster Ring, Diamond Ring, 
$25 Lady's Gold Watch, Expansion Bracelet, Silver Mesh Bag and Razor. 

Now, I am not going to be so unfair as to give all my choicest presents to the one who is lucky 
enough to get the Grand Prize and nothing to the others. I positively will reward each and every- 
one who becomes a contestant for the pony and outfit, and the more interest you show, the greater 
your reward will be, 

At the same time John Burkhardt, who is only 12 years of age, got the pony and all the splendid 
premiums mentioned above, I gave to Harry Hall, Maynard, lowa, who was not quite lucky enough 
to get the Pony, a Sterling Air Rifle, Fountain Pen, Spear Pencil, Handy Tool Set, Belmont Gold 
Bracelet, 32-pice Dinner Set, two complete Writing Sets, Pearl Handle Knife, One Flashlight, six 
Teaspoons. Thousands of other useful articles were also given away to make happy hundreds of 
boys and girls many of whom wrote me personally thanking me for my honest way of distributing 


£73 Send me Your Name and Address at Once 


Simply fill out and mail to me the coupon below and I will immediately send you a complete 
description of Teddy, Buggy, Harness, Sadc'e and Bridle. I will also tell you my new plan 
for helping you get this fine outfit. My dandy plan will help you greatly and make it easy for you. 

Later, I will send you my big, free catalog of premiums from which you can choose other prem- 
iums you would like to have besides the pony and his outfit. 

This catalog shows many different articles 
=< o Seve .~ girls like Be nave, suse as - 
Gole ings, racelets, Gok anc Silver 
Watches, Bicycles for boys and girls, Kodaks, Coupon Good for 2,000 Points 
Baseball Outfits, Fishing Outfits, Flashlights, EL T. Meredith, Publisher, Successful Farm- 
Tool Chests, Guns, Knives for boys and girls, ing, Des Moines, Iowa. ; 4 
Silver Mesh Bags, Dinner Seta, etc., ete. According to your offer, give me credit for 
2,000 xints toward winning Teddy and 


2000 Points on Pony Free for ; Pony Outfit. Also tell me all about your new 
° plan for helping me get the Pony Outfit, and 
Prompt Action. S.'F. 9 


other premiums. . 
Write your name and address in the coupon 
and mail it to me, or write a postal card or 
letter for particulars, early as possible, and I 
will give you a good start of 2,000 points, to 
your credit towards getting Teddy and th: 
| Sond Outfit. Send coupon now. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, lowa 





Name 


P.O. 

















|| Please mention Suctessful Farming’s guarantee when writing to advertisers 
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WINTER WIN 


By LAVILLA WRIGHT MACOMBER 


FTER many 
disappoint- 
ing experi- 
ences trying to grow 
in my rather dark 
window, plants 
which thrive in 


other people’s dark 
windows, I have 
cleared the space 
they occupied, thus 
letting in more light 
and each fall start 
a variety of winter 
blooming bulbs 
which I have found 
bloom- 


to be sure 
The bulbs oc- 
ipy small space as 
they are brought 
out one or two ata 
time and have 
the much needed 
li 


ght for sewing and 
I iaing 


Oxalis for Hanging 


Basket 
I'he prettiest 
bit of color in my 
window is a hang- 
ing basket of oxalis 


bulbs. The basket Oxalis hanging 
is hung from the 

side of the window to avoid shutting out 
the light and the bulbs are started into 


growth late in the fall in a soil of rotted 
barnyard litter (straw, leaves, etc.) with a 
third part sandy loam. They grow rapidly 
and when the plants have exhausted them- 
selves blooming the tops are cut down and 
they are allowed to rest for a week or two 
without watering. Then the basket is 
soaked thoroughly and set in thesun tostart 
again, when it will soon be again covered 
with fresh leaves and blossoms. The 
Bermuda bujftercup oxalis is a beautiful 
plant for the window garden, though any 








»xalis will bloom well. 


Narcissus for Indoors 


For sure and quick bloom the paper} i 
white narcissus heads the list of white 
flowers. In fact it is the only narcissus 


that will bloom in the dry air of the living 
room. The buds of the other varieties 
are so slow in forming that they nearly 


always blight. Bulbs started in Septem- 


ber and October will furnish blooms for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. They grow 
equally well in water, sand or the usual 
potting soil. To start bulbs quickly, care- 
fully pare away the thick Leow ridge 
round the bottom of the bulb till the 


white begins toshow. A pint fruit can half 
full of water with a few pebbles in the bot- 
n and some charcoal to keep the water 
veet will hold two bulbs, the necks of 





which should be well above the water. 
The water should be changed twice a 
week. If potted in soil they should be left 


roots 


th ick white 


in a dark closet till the 
soil and 


beg gin to pus h to the surf we of the 
the leaf tips begin to pus sh through the 
top of the white sheath After the buds 
begin to open the plant may be left 
anywhere in the room. The bulbs never 





Pink and white begonia 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


DOW PLANTS 


bloom but once so it 
is quite useless to 
save them. Com- 
mon sized bulbs 
yrocured from a re- 
fable florist are 
best, usually cost- 
ing ‘about 3 cents 
apiece and giving 
better results than 
the mammoth sized 
of higher priee. 


Indoor Hyacinths 


Hyacinths come | 
next in blooming 
na and the 

owers last longer 
than those of any 
other forcing bulb. 
For white flowers 
the Roman hya- 
cinth is the most 
satisfactory. Colors 
in Roman variet 
are not so depend- 
able. Theminiature 
dutch hyacinths 
furnish dainty bits 
of color and centh 
they do not bloom 
so freely as the Ro- 
man, their spikes 
» tiny gems of brilliant color and go well 
with the white flowers. Though the hya- 
cinths grow in water they do best in arich 
potting soil. Each bulb may be set ina 4- 
inch pot with charcoal in the bottom for 
clear drainage. They require about six 
weeks for rooting and during that time 
must be left in a cool, dark closet. At the 
end of that time they will begin to show 
top growth and may be brought out one 
or two at a time 


Crocus Adds Charm 


A dozen large flowering crocus bulbs in 
mixed colors one winter proved a source of 
interest and delight to the whole family. 
They were set in a rich potting soil 2 
inches apart in a shallow box and were left 
in a very cold cellar till late in January. 
The blossoms came up with the leaves and 
remained in bloom for a week. 


Begonia for the Window 


The only other plant which finds a 
place in my window and which forms a 
pleasing contrast to the slender foliage 
of the bulbs, is a pink and white begonia, 
which blooms almost const: intly in spite of 
poor light. I have found that the small, 
round-leaf, quick growing begonias of 
bushy habit are the best bloomers. If 
the old, uneven branches are broken off 
during late summer the plant will throw 
up numerous new ones ready to bloom in 
winter. This variety of begonia seems not 
to be affected by the dry air of the living 
room nor by coal gas, as is also the case 


at the window. 
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“Big Money Selling 
Cut rice G roceries | 


t ves on s' vat. "Big pre ~ MRT =“ = 
agents coining bi te ney man y $200 a month and 
more. Will sive exclusive territory 


ge earnest, 


or 
GREAT EASTERN CO. 310 S. 10th St., St. Louis, Mo. 











GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


Uncle Sam is Best Employer 


tancies every year; all kinds of pleas 
ant work everywhere; no lay-offs; no} 
pull needed; common education aati 





where there is a big chance for you-- 
f you want it--with sure and ge ner- 
ous pay and lifetime employment. 
Places open to American citizens of 18 
or over. 

Special money beck guaran- 
tee if you write teday for Book- 
fet R905. ITS FREE. 


Karl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 




















with the quick flowering winter bulbs. 
One or two such plants might easily be 
arranged at the side of the window so 


| that they would get the strongest light 


and not shut it away from the room. 


Soil for Potting 


Potting soil for forcing bulbs should be 
loose and rich; two-thirds well rotted barn- 
rard litter is best with some sandy loam, 
a handful of sharp sand and some finel 
broken charcoal. The latter should al- 
ways be mixed with. potting soil and all 
should be well baked after mixing to de- 





stroy any grubs or other plant-destroy- 










ing insects which may later make trouble. 
If the bulb foliage seems to be growing too 


| slowly put one or two (never more than | 


| that) drops of ammonia in the saucer of 
| the pot and fill up with water. Ammonia 


jis a peer stimulant and should only be 
uset 


once. 
“The people who don’t 
amount to much let you know it. 


generally 
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MODEL 


20 Year Guarantee office, afar 
Let us send it poo OD, te your Jone ons. 00 
EXAMINATION = ities aN te spn A = - waren, 


MUNTER sera .rer Opeanipine oe ene GHICAGO, ILL 
24 BULBS FOR 10c. 


and Complete Treatise on Bulb Culture, 
indoors and out, and beautiful Catalogue— 
ALL FOR 10 CENTS. 
These 24 Bulbs, 3 each of § different 
kinds, Tulips, Jonquils, G. Hyaciaths, 
Iris, Freesias, &c., will make beautiful 
pot flowers for winter or lovely early 
spring flowers for the garden. Plant now. 
Our Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar- 
Lilies, Hardy Plants and rare winter- 
ing plants FREE TO ALL. 
John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. ¥. 











4 y most cfhicient of of 
overs didrent yes. 
BEST LIGHT CO. 


agi Sth St., Canton, 0. 




















tensively in winter in many conservatories, 
and can be grown with a little care in 
most any home. 

The varieties with which the most suc- 
sess is had are the dwarf sorts, and those 
which have been cultivated until they are 
adapted to such culture. 


the seed of the indoor sorts, and they 
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Sweet peas are being grown quite ex- | 





Any of the leading florists can supply 


SUCCESSFUL 
SWEET PEAS IN WINTER | should not be found very expensive. 


Should any of our readers desire to try 


Use 5 or 6-inch pots. 
be rich with decayed cow manure well 
mixed with good garden soil. 
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about a dozen or sixteen peas to a pot. 
; When they come up, a small central 
their luck in growing sweet peas indoors, | trellis can be placed in the pot and the 
they can plant a few seeds of the kinds 
they grew in their garden this season, and | ly so all the plants will get light. 
they will be able to learn a good deal about 
the work from the ordinary kinds. 


vines tied to this. Turn the pot frequent- 


When they are up and almost ready to 


bud, they should be fed frequently with 


The soil should | liquid manure. 


They require a temperature of from 50 
The peas | to 70 degrees, and an eastern or southern 
should be planted in a small circle, and ' exposure is best.—J. T. T 















Art Pianos 
at Wholesale 


Yes, at the rock-bottom 
wholesale price any Evans 
Artist Model Piano I manufacture 


direct from my factory to you on ap- 
proval, without any jobber’s, dealer's, 
agent’s or middlemen’s profit of any 
kind, This means 


$150 Saved 


By my plan you save from 


$150 to $200 and at the same time get 
an art piano for less than you could buy 
a cheap commercial piano from your local dealer. 


Pianos of Quality 


My pianos are built to endure and 


upon a solid foundation, I have six 
distinct and exclusive features fol- A@ 
lowing my own idea of perfect piano / * ;~ 
building. The combination of these |° 
features produce a most wonderful, 
rich and sweet tone. They are the 
master’s ideal of perfect tone. 


Limited Offer! 


I will make a special offer to“ 
the first buyer in a locality. Be 









the first; get this extra bargain. 30 days. 


Write today for my beautiful Art Cata- 
log and full particulars. 


AGL ART| 
yaa 30 Days’ 


Free Trial 





























You are not to pay one cent 
until you have tried the piano 
YOU TAKE NO CHANCES. 


WAuIrTEsE TODAY! 


F.0. Evans Piano Co., Dept. 27 Chicago 


All freight charges prepaid 


and placed in your home for thirty 
days. Use it as though it were your own. 
Call in your friends and neighbors and 
have them examine the superior qualities 
of the Evans Artist Model Piano. They 
will all be delighted. After you have 
fallen in love with this art piano and are fully sat- 
isfied, you may then name your own terms. Ifyou 
say No, back it comes and I pay return freight. 


Unlimited Guarantee 


My pianos are made to endure. 
They will last a lifetime. I furnish my 
guarantee bond protecting you against any im- 
perfections in workmanship or material for life. 


Easy Payments! Yo. ™ 


own terms and enjoy one of my beauti- 
ful pianos while you are making small monthly, 
quarterly or twice yearly payments. 
ill out the free co " 
Write Today [it)ort ‘bs free coupon. 
free me 


handso Cat- Saeeeeeaes 












Sp im tases Coupon 


purchase of a 
27 





less than its real value. 








ster ‘over 

soot or” F REE 

piano; alsobew te F. O. Evans Piano 
. Co., 

Gentlemen: 

Without any obligation on 


t you may send me 
your beautiful Art Catalog and 
how I can get an Art Piano for 
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THE CHILD 


NE thing that every mother owes 
O to every child is a healthy soul 

within a healthy body; and it is 
one thing that, generally speaking, it is 
in the power of every mother to give. 

It only requires, many times, a right 
way of living and thinking to change a 
puny body into a strong, robust one, and 
no mother has a right to excuse herself on 
the ground of ignorance. No mother hasa 
right to dwarf her child’s usefulness by 
sending it forth into life handicapped with 
ill health when it might as well, with the 
aid of a little diseipline and self-denial, be 
vigorous and glowing with the joy of 
living. 

Let it be a part of the daily teachin 
that right living and thinking insures gooc 
health. Do not make little hothouse 
plants of them. Train them to breathe 
properly and then, rain or shine, hot or 
cold, see that their room is full of fresh, 
out-of-door air; their fo« vd wholesome and 
nourishing, free from preservatives and 
adulterations; their habits regular, with 
plenty of sleep in a well ventilated room; 
and in 99 cases out of 100 you will have 
children both healthy and happy. 

Bring them up to love cleanliness and 
neatness—personal daintiness; all the lit- 
tle things that mean so much when they go 
forth into the outer world; the use of 
napkin, quiet eating, the proper —— 
of knife and fork; the value of please ai 
thank you. 

Make them understand that frankness 
and honesty are necessary attributes of 
their soul; that their word should be as 
binding as a written note; that the only 
real failure is the failure to live according 
to one’s highest knowledge of right. 
Teach them to be fearless in standing for 
honor and justice; to be kind in their 
judgments; thoughtful of those weaker 
than themselves. Show them how neces- 
sary is self-control to either man or wom- 
an; the uselessness of frowns and tears, 

their effect, even, on the physical health, 


und how much better it is to smile 
than to ery; to meet their childish failures 
bravely, and smile over their mistakes as 


they try again, and yet again 
They are your monuments, mothers, 
monuments, that if builded aright, shall 
be to you lasting monuments of fame, and 
» tl d an ennobling influence that 


ne Wo! 
and on L. D. 


shall go ceaseicsst\ on 
Stearns, 


MAKING CHILDREN THOUGHTFUL 


Anything that will inspire and en- 
courage the volunteer habit in children 
is domg a big service to humanity. 
Everywhere the shirkers seem to be in 
he majority. Hard jobs go a-begging. 
On every side sharp eyes are ferreting 
out the “soft snaps,” or easy posts, till 
one wonders if the spirit of eager help- 
fulness is on the way to become extinct. 

We ‘do ot choose to believe it. Yet 


is quite possible to crowd down and 
smother a child’s generous impulses till 
his nature in that direction presents a case 
of arrested development. All little child- 
ren “‘want to help’’—lI never saw one that 
didn’t. “Let me carry the basket, papa!”’ 
“7 can set the baby’s high-chair!” “Ask 
! ask me! I can find thimbles!” 
little voices clamor. 
stills them? 


te 
the sweet 
what 


} now 
chiefly 








our own indolence and _ selfish-| much general ignorance.” 
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ness. We push away the little helping 
hands—gently or pettishly, as our 
is—saying, “Mamma is too bugy today 
—she can do it quicker herself!’ Or per- 
haps we say, “You don’t do it right, 
and I can’t stop to show you and watch 
you.” One or two such answers are quite 
enough to rebuff a sensitive child. He 
grows bashful and shy of offering his 
small helpfulnesses. 

The other damper to his zeal is our dull 
example constantly before him. What a 
child sees he imitates. What he admires 
he quickly finds a way to reproduce in 
one fashion or another. All too rarely is 
the volunteer habit one of the “copies” 
set him. Day by day he lowers to our 
level. A eclf-conte mother is pretty 
certain to see that trait repeated in her 
children. 

Seek a Remedy 

It is not so difficult to turn the face in a 
new direction. Let it be done without 
advertisement. Begin at once, on finish- 
ing this paragraph, or at the first natural 
opportunity. Make chances for the 
children’s help, but instead of drafting, 
call for volunteers. If you happen to want 
a drink of water, say so, but give somebody 
a chance to offer it. Then praise the lit- 
tle volunteer, or thank him lovingly. 

Some fine Saturday morning Bessie 
will offer to do something in the kitchen 
besides stoning raisins or cleaning sticky 
currants. She will come in chanting 
gayly that “she can make a cherry pie 
quick’s a cat can wink her eye,” if you 
will only let her. I would, if I were you! 
Suppose she spoils it—at least you have 
not spoiled her first hearty impulse of 
helpfulness. It is worth while to wel- 
come the first sign of volunteer service, 
no matter what form it takes. By and 
by it will become a second nature to lend 
a hand spontaneously to anyone in 
trouble—nay, to search out the cause of 
the needy. 

On the mother’s side, a note of warning. 
Too great readiness on her part encourages 
a family of “‘leaners.”’ Let her unselfish- 
ness often find a field in neighborly 
kindnesses and to those outside of the 
immediate family. Whoever really cares 
to lend a hand will always be able to find 
the cause that needs assistance, and, 
usually, as well, “the wrong that needs 
resistance.” In all such directions, she 
may safely set the example of being al- 
ways ready to volunteer whatever con- 
tribution of time or strength or skill she 
is capable of giving.—Mrs, A. B. Bryant. 

Ever hear of a farm wife being out of a 
job? The pay may not always seem very 
big or very regular, but the job is there. 

The judicious expenditure of time and 
nerve force is frequently a more paying 
investment than that of many dollars. 


A BOOK FOR FARM WOMAN 

Herself—By Dr. E. B. Lowry. Talks 
with women concerning themselves. Of 
this book the Chicago Post says, “A 
notable book on sexual hygiene—the only 
good book of its kind written by the 
world’s foremost writer on the subject. 
Of great value to every woman and con- 


So | tains full and precise and straight for- 
Do you | ward as well as trustworthy information on 
Two things, | subjects in regard to which there is too 
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Iheard a young mother 
talking to her little son 
about his teeth —tell- 
ing him how important 
it is that the teeth be 
kept clean. 


**If you want to be a big, 
strong boy,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
then a big, strong man, you 
must have good teeth. And to 
keep your teeth sound you 
must remember now, while 
you are a little boy, to brush 
them twice every day.’’ 

The young mother told me 
that the youngster liked the 
taste of the Ribbon Dental 
Creamand that this had helped 
her in inducing him to form 
the important daily habit. Of 
course, she talked with him 
about it now and then to im- 
press on him the great advan- 
tage to his health and comfort 
that comes with this daily 
care. ““Then twice a year,”’ 
she added, “‘I have thedentist 
look him over.”’ 


You too 
should use 


COLGATES 


RIBBON DENTAC CREAM 














It is the Cloth in your Overalls 
that gives the wear 


tifel’s Indigo Cloth 
Standard for over 75 years 


Has this brand 














on the of the Cloth 


Overalls, Coats and Shirts 


made of this Cloth give the 
greatest wear and are guaran- 
teed absolutely the best. 
Look on the inside of the Cloth for Stifel’s 
Insist upon it from your dealer. 


Cloth manufactured by 


J. L. STIFEL & SONS. 


name, 














By mail, $1.10. 
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WATER FOR THE FARM HOME 
There’s no excuse for carrying water 
into the home by pail from a pump in the 
barnyard. Every farmer these days has 
either a wind mill, or a gas engine, which 
can do the pumping better than the wom- 
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en can, and not only the pumping, but 
the carrying. It is i 
into the house and 
tanks, or by air pressure, force the water 
wherever you want it. 

Those fértunate enough to have a run- 
ning stream with sufficient fall can install 
a system operated by a ram, pumping 
water from a spring, or well, for house 
use. Some may have a spring on ground 
high enough above the house to give a 
good water system by gravity pressure. 

The elevated tank has its weak points. 
It may freeze and burst, or run dry and 
leak, and cause damage. The water is 
apt to get stale unless the tank is washed 
out frequently, which is seldom done. 
Insects, etc., may get into the tank and 


»ssible to pipe water | 
arn and by elevated 





pollute the water. In the summer the 


tank water gets too warm for cool drinks. 


In winter it 1s ice cold. 

A good system is the air pressure tank, 
forcing both air and water into the same 
tank, and that compressed force sends the 
water wherever wanted, and to consider- 
able height, depending upon the pres- 
sure maintained in the tank. 

A variation of this system is to use the 
air tank only, using the compressed air to | 
pump and force water direct from the 
well to the house or elsewhere. With 
this method the water is never stored in 
any tank. The air tank is smaller; there 
1s nothing to freez. 

These systems can be operated by gas 
engines which are now on almost every 
farm, or by wind mills. By putting all 
pipes below frost, or inside the buildings 
where no frost can reach them, they will 
give good satisfaction. Be sure and keep 


_manded by a certain sultan of 





all above ground pipes exposed so they 
can be reached if necessary. Never hide a 
water pipe in a wall unless you are dead 
sure that it will never freeze or leak. 

Get a water system, have a bath an 
wash room, hot and cold running water in 
the kitchen, and live as you would live if 
you retired and moved to town. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE IN TOWN 
Clothes don’t make the man, but they 
make all of him except his hands and face 
during business hours, and that’s a pretty 
considerable area of the human animal. 
\ dirty shirt may hide a pure heart, but 
it seldom covers a clean skin. If you look 
as if you had slept in your clothes, most 
men will jump to the conclusion that you 
have, and you will never get to know them 
well enough to explain that your head is 
so full of noble thoughts that you haven’t | 
time to bother with the dandruff on your | 
shoulders. Just here I want to say that 
while it’s all right for the other fellow to be 
influenced by appearances, it’sall wrong for 
you to go on them. Back up good looks 
»y good character yourself, and make sure 
that the other fellow does the same. A 
suspicious man makes trouble for him- 
self, but a cautious one saves it. Be- 
cause there ain’t any rotten apples in the | 
top layer, it ain’t always safe to bet that 
the whole barrel is sound.—Lorimer. 








| tent is the Bell Telephone. 

























Fairy Magic—Telephone Reality ~~ 


or table, and yet extends over 
the entire country. 





A tent large enough to 
shelter his vast army, yet so 
small that he could fold it in 
his hand, was the gift de- 







When you grasp it in your 
hand, it is as easily possible 
to talk a hundred or a thou- 
sand miles away as to the 
nearest town or city. 


In the Bell System, 7,500,- 
000 telephones are connected 
and work together to take 
care of the telephone needs 
of the people of this country. 






India of his son, the prince 
who married the fairy Pari- 
Banou. 


It was not difficult for the 
fairy to produce the tent. 
When it was stretched out, the 
sultan’s army conveniently 
encamped under it and, as the 
army grew, the tent extended 
of its own accord. 














As these needs grow, and 
as the number of telephone 
users increases, the system 
must inevitably expand. For 
the Bell System must always 
provide a service adequate to 
the demands of the people. 







A reality more wonderful 
than Prince Ahmed’s magic 
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Two cans of lye, one-half pound rosin, 
one-half pound borax, seven and one-half 
|< ges grease, five gallons soft water. 

ut lye, rosin and one gallon of water in 
kettle. When they melt add borax, then 


ase, and pour in more water as the soap 
+ to boil.—Virgie Knersly. 
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THE CLEAR LIGHT OF HOME 


By EMMA GARY WALLACE 








Allison reached Dun- 
kleburg Corners she left the stage, 
directing that her trunk be left 


W lien Prue 


at the cheese factory. 
prise cousin John Gates’ family by 
walking in unannounced as they were 
gathered for the midday meal. She knew 
the milk team in the morning would 
bring up her baggage. 

Of course, they were all delighted to 
see her for it was three years since she 
had been able to leave her own farm 
home in Illinois to visit her Eastern 
relatives, 

Eleanor had grown from a lanky girl 
of 15 to an attractive young woman of 
18, and Willis was now an alert, clean- 
limbed young man of nearly 21. 

Before Cousin Prue had been at Hill- 
side two hours, however, she had ob- 
served the look of discouragement in the 
face of Cousin Abby, the downward curve 
of Eleanor’s pretty mouth, and the half 
concealed element of combativeness in 
Willis’ manner. Cousin John alone, 
seemed unconscious of the tension which 
held the rest of his family. 

Although Mrs. Allison was not at all 
tired, having journeyed by easy stage, 
she gave way to Cousin Abby’s entreaties 
to rest an hour before supper time and 
then drawing her into the room and 
closing the door, she put her arms about 
her in her old affectionate manner and 

ked gently, “Abby, what is the mat- 
ter? Something is worrying you terribly. 
I shall be unhappy unless you let me 


She wanted to sur- 


help,” and as Prue Allison knew she 
would, Abby silently twisted one corner 
| her apron while the hot tears coursed 


down her face. 
“Tell me, dear,”’ urged her visitor. 
“It—it is just this—that both Eleanor 
and Willis want to leave the old farm. 
There—there is plenty for us all and now 
thev want to goto town.” 
Prue nodded, “Don’t you 
worry any more about that, just now, 
Abby,”’ she said with brisk cheerfulness. 
Why, young people everywhere get rest- 
for the 


Cousin 


less. The city ones are crazy 
country, and the country bred young 
lks think city and town pastures are 
greener than their own meadows. I have 
me for a two weeks’ visit and perhaps 
1 can see the way out. Only just don’t 
be mournful and teary before them, for 


y will be sure to want to get away to a 
more hopeful atmosphere Young peo- 
! have got to hone you know. It’s the 

iy they are made!” 
Abby wiped her eyes and went down 


er toa call from Willis 


Stairs in an 

Prue did not lie d wn, instead of that 
she freshened herself and curled her hai 
and put ona fluffy, dainty waist Irom out 
of her little hand bag. 

Already her work was laid out for her 
and she knew she must dress for the part 
Prue rv on always seemed to find 4 JO 1b 
waiting for } r hands 

She descended to the bountifully set | 

ipper table and amid the pleasantry 
| exchange of family news was pleased 
to see the lines relax in three loved faces. 

{n hour later when the lamps were 
lighted, she pursed her lips a moment 
uncerstandingly, 


A single old-fashioned lamp of doubtful 
efficiency filled the big room with gloomy 
shadows. In afew moments the chimney 
was clouded and dimmed, and one could 
not but feel the brooding loneliness of un- 
tenanted space. 

Willis declared he did little reading | Re 
because he was busy all day and at night 
his eyes bothered him. Eleanor acknowl- 
edged she loved to read, but that it gave 
her a headache to read at night. 

After a rather cheerless evening, they 
dec ‘ided to retire as Cousin John said, 

“They would have to get up in the 
morning. He went out to the wood- 
shed and came to the sitting room door 
carrying a smoking hand Toten. The 
threaded brass collar to which the burner 
fitted was loose and he held it with his 
other hand. As he stood there Cousin 
Prue saw how worn and tired he looked, 
and her heart sank as she thought of the 
handsome, strong son and daughter eager 
to go forth and leave the whole load for 
shoulders growing yearly more stooped. 

Ww illis was speaking. “You see,” he 
said, “I don’t mind the days on the farm, 
or the work, but evenings are hard to get 
through.” 

And to Abby’s horror Cousin Prue 
nodded understandingly and rey lied 
think I understand, dear boy, just heat 
you feel.” 

The next morning Prue Allison took a 
walk all by herself over to Boyer’s 
Brook, a turbulent, headlong, little stream 
which raced madly down a shelving rock 
bed in the gulley behind the pasture. It 
was a@ spot an artist would have reveled 
in, but Cousin Prue was measuring with 
her eye the distance of the fall and the dis- 
tance across the pasture to the house. 

As she stood there thinking of the hap- 
piness of a whole family trembling in the 
balance, she heard a step behind her. 

Someway she knew before she looked 
that it was Cousin John. 

“The children both want to leave the 
old place, Prue,”’ he said in a moment in a 
husky voice, ‘‘and it’s killin’ Abby. I— 
[ could stand it be tter— only— 

“Sit down, John,”” Prue commanded a 
| bit brusquely. ‘I’m going to talk turkey 
| to you for awhile, if you know what that 





is, 

| “T reckon I do,” he saia with an un- 
easy laugh, as he slipped into an easy posi- 
tion on the bank. 

“Do you remember how dissatisfied 
you were with the little old frame house 
your father and mother lived in, and how 
you had a spell of wanting to go West av 9 

| carpenter?” 

| “Yes, but that house was shabby even 
for those times, our house is one ot the 
best around here now,” protested John. 

‘The principle holds good, John Gates, 
vou wanted cheerfulsurroundings and so do 
yo ir children. You have given them good 

ay-time conditions, but as Willis says, 
re evenings are enough to drive any red- 
blooded boy and girl as far away as they 
can get. 

“Now, when you are alone, you sleep 
;on the couch. You are tired and you ne ed 
| rest. Abby potters away at her ‘mending 
a smoky old burned out lamp, and 


by 
LE leanor and. Willis are no .mere ne 
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tented than I should expect. them to be. 
“Oh, tell me to go home if you want to, 
John, but you have the remedy in your 
hands if you will only use it, and I'd be an 
arch enemy if I didn’t point it out to you.’ 
John Gates was regarding his cousin 
hopefully. 
her hand to any plow, that a wide and 


resultful furrow was sure to be turned. | 
Her sound common sense was a matter of | 


family record, and she always had the 


courage of her convictions although she| 


never antagonized. 
“Go ahead,”’ he said briefly. 


Prue laughed and her mirth had an 


infectious quality. 
“T’ll tell you what,” she argued, “‘Let’s 
go back to the house, get a basket jane 


all the lamps in the house into it, bring | 


them out here and smash ‘em on the 
rocks. Then let’s hitch up and drive 
»ver to Rosstown this afternoon and get 
an outfit that won’t give folks the jim- 
jams to sit by ’em. 

“Why, John, Abby is putting her eyes 
out. by the poor lamps you have in the 
house, and you are paying out the price of 

‘ood lights for glasses; Eleanor rok Willis 

oth have eye strain tr ring to entertain 
themselves by those old fossils.”’ 

“T suppose you'll want me to bring out 
a moving picture show to entertain them 
with next.” 

Prue nodded. “Surely,” 

I was coming to that later. 
let us have some good lights. 

“And the moving picture show?” 

Cousin Prue laughed. “Here it is, 
she remarked pointing up the gulley. 
“You have power enough here going to 
waste every aay to light your barns and 
house with electricity and do all your 
chopping and cutting and grinding and 
turning. 

“Let Willis figure it out and do a good 
share of the work himself. It'll take him a 
year or two, but it’ll keep him on the 

arm and make it lots more valuable.” 

“And Eleanor?” 

“When the brook will wash and iron 
and make ice cream and sweep the house, 
and she can switch on the lights night or 
day, you'll not hear a word about her go- 
ing away until some Prince Charming 
comes to claim her.”’ 

“T believe you are right, Prue,” John 
Gates agreed thoughtfully. ‘The even- 
ings have been sort of pokerish. That 
hand lamp belonged to my father, but I 
guess you are right. It is a menace.” 

And so before Cousin Prue went home, 
new modern lamps were put into the 
house, and Willis and Eleanor were spend- 
ing eager, happy evenings making plans 
to harness Boyer’s Brook, entertaining 
their friends, and studying up the most 
approved scientific methods of making the 
old farm pay. 

The droop had gone from Abby’s 
face and John’s shoulders and when he 
bade Prue good-bye at the railway station, 
he gripped her hand and said simply, 
“We're all mighty glad you came to 
York State this summer, Prue. Next 
year, we may take a trip your way.” 

But Prue Allison was satisfied. She 
knew that for her dear ones she had saved 
the blessed home light 


she remarked. 
But first 


” 


PRE-VACUUM DAYS 
How hard on the hands were 
The carpets of childhood, 
When on the back clothes line, 
They heavily flew! 
With dust and absorptions 
Of all winter's shuffling 
They beckoned us on to clean 
Them through and through. 


How bravely we smote them, 

With whip strong and noisy, 

As nobly we struggled 

To make them look new! 

With hands sore with blisters, 

We beat them with grumbling 

And prayed for the time 

When such jobs would be through. 


The old carpet beating, 
The annual repeating, 

The time-honored beating, 
"Ere “vacuums” we knew! 


He knew that once she put | 
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THE GIRL A FARMER WOOS'| 


By ANNETTE CHA 


HIS is really a let- 
| ter to the girls who 
wish to know what 
kind of girl the up-to- 
date young farmer most 
admires, and will be most 
likely to select for a 
sweetheart. Of course, I 
am under the disadvan- 
tage of never having beena 
young man, and, there- 
fore, | do not know all the 
innermost workings of 
their minds, but judging 
from observation, I will 
tell you what, in my opin- 
ion, are the main things 
he seeks in marriage. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


DBOURNE SYMMES 


young men admire this 
trait as much as the older | 
man did. Don’t wear an | 
elaborate gown and frayed | 
petticoat, nor a fresh 
dress and underwear 
which is open to sus- 
picion. Have plenty of 
plain, neat, well-mended 
things, if you need to 
economize, but have 
things match. 

One of the best-dressed 
girls | ever knew was one 
who certainly had very 
little upon which to dress 
herself. She wore wash 
dresses everywhere with 





< 








l suppose if I were to ~ 
ask the girls themselves what they con- 
sidered the open sesame to the heart of 
man, they would reply with almost one 
voice, “Beauty!”’ I know that there is a 
great deal of power in beauty. Poets and 
romancers always have lovely heroines, 
and the women of whose exploits one 
reads in the daily papers are all “‘beauti- 
ful,’’ but it is just as easy to make a beau- 
tiful woman on paper as it is to create a 
homely one, and as for the newspaper 
women—well, I have personally known a 
few of these “lovely women,” and if they 
were lovely, then you and I are assuredly 
lovely, too! 

The fact is, that beauty, while it may 
attract a man for a short time, never 
holds him unless there are also other 
qualities which win his admiration, too. 
Beauty is rare, but almost any healthy 
young girl is sweet-looking and charm- 
ing, and if you like, I will give you a few 
very simple beauty rules. 

Beauty Hints 


In the first place, be healthy, if you pos 
sibly can. Do not eat great quantities of 
unwholesome food, nor of candies. Keep 
the bowels open, all the time, and this is as 
much a beauty rule as a health hint, for 
pimples, blackheads, and a muddy com- 
plexion, with a bad breath, and dull eyes, 
come from a clogged digestive tract. 
Drink a lot of pure water, and eat apples, 
which are most healthful. Sleep enough, 
if you have to go to bed at 8 o’clock part 
of the time to get the requisite amount of 
sleep, as I have to do. 

Do not go with damp feet; do not try to 
compress a No. 5 foot into a No. 3 shoe, 
nor make the same blunder in buying 
gloves. If you are a big girl, be big, and 
done with it, but don’t spoil the shape of 
vour extremities trying to get them out of 
proportion to the rest of you. Luckily 
the day of tight lacing is gone, anyway. 
Remember that you have got to have 
your bigness somewhere, and squeezing 
yourself in one place will simply drive the 
surplus somewhere else, where it will 
meet ve be more in the way than in the 
original place. I’m a sizable woman my- 
self, so I know whereof I speak. 

It was once the style for women to be 
delicate, but that time is gone by. The 
girl who is most attractive to the up-to- 
date young man is the one who has fewest 
sick days, and looks and is, the healthiest. 


Personal Appearance 


Now about dress. No one is well 
dressed who is clothed beyond her means 
but there are ways of dressing ill and still 
keeping within one’s means, and also of 
dressing well and keeping within the same 
limits. 

One of the things to remember is to be 
scrupulously clean. Not only about your 
person, (which by the way I neglected to 
mention in speaking of physical care) but 
about yeur garments all through. “TI like 


the looks of that girl,”’ said my father, on 
one occasfon. 
just 


“She looks as if she were 


the same clear through.” Girls, 


plenty of neat aprons, ex- 
cept when she went upon the street in 
winter. Her street clothes were usually 
a skirt of some plain color and incon- 
spicuous make, white blouses, and either a 
long, heavy coat in winter or a loose light 
one in summer. She found that coat and 
skirt suits did not “come out” together, 
and that the separate coats could be worn 
with anything, and still look up-to- 
date. 

Her hats were usually either a dark felt 
in winter, or ablue, black, orburnt straw in 
summer. The summer hats were trimmed 
with ribbon and quills, in such a way that 
they looked appropriate to wear any- 
where, and could be worn early and late. 
The winter ones were trimmed after the 
same id with velvet, and other ma- 
terials which the milliner can show you, 
so they not only looked appropriate, Lut 
were durable and ous le. Her 
shoes were of the plain type. No shabby 
velvet boots, nor pumps run over at the 
heel, nor ex-white slippers, and her feet 
always looked neat. 

Now, girls, you have gotten the idea, 
have you not? Avoid extreme and notice- 
able styles, buy your garments with some 
idea of combinations of color, so you will 
not resemble ‘‘a traveling rainbow,” as an 
old lady once characterized a most re- 
markable toilette. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length upon 
these matters because no man likes to 
marry a dowdy, nor does he want to tie 
himself to an extravagant woman either. 
By eareful choice of your clothing you 
can impress him with your good judg- 
ment and your modest discretion in syle 
and appearance. 

Something Besides Looks 


But looks will not win a husband for 
any girl, unless there is something else be- 
hind them. It is a very unfair thing, but 
while the manners of men are considered 
apart from their morals, those of girls 
appear to be lumped into a whole, and it 
requires considerable insight to avoid 
some of the pitfalls which abound on the 
girl’s path on this account. 

Generally speaking, the girl should 
avoid everything which suggests undue 
familiarity, or loudness, or laxity in moral 
tone. When she appears in public, she 
should not talk and laugh eadly, nor ogle 
the young men; she should not indulge in 
slangy, rather “fresh” conversation, and 
she should be very careful not to permit 
slurring references to the “old folks,” or 
to religious matters to be made in her 
~ony gag without showing that she doesnot 
ike it. 

While the rules of society vary greatly, 
and the liberty of the country-side is 
much graeter than in the city, it is not 
wise for a girl to keep late hours with a 
young man, unchaperoned. By this I 
mean, that when she goes out riding with 
her lover in the evening, they should feel 
obliged to return early, not later than 10 
o’clock, as a rule, and that his visits to the 
house should not approach half-nightly 








sessions until after they are engaged. 
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The 
American 
Breakfast 


Post 
Toasties 


and Cream 


Thin bits of choicest 
Indian Corn, so skilfully 
cooked and toasted that 
they are deliciously crisp 
and appetizing. 


Wholesome 
Nourishing 
Easy to Serve 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


Post Toasties 

















Preserve for future reference an indis- 
putable record of your crops, your growing 
stock, the condition of buildings and fences 
and roads—by means of photographs. 

Make sales of you stock by means of pho- 
tographs; bring home ideas from other peo- 
pie’s farms by means of photography. 

You can make good pictures by the Kodak 
system, It’s all very simple—and less ex- 
pensive than you think. 


Catalog free at your dealers or by mail 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
373 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. ¥, 
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Something new. Big Seller. Good . No 
com tion. Nei 20) in stores. i ~ 
Ale ole mn grees. Over 3 ainda, RH up in 
gollapst bes. Four dro) aR as tosqponn. 
‘al bottle extract. ‘Also Soaps, Perfumes and gic 
parations. Eve: ome a possible customer. Hus 
tlers should make % to $ a day. Buperiense unneces- 
sary. We you . Little or nocapi aqgelsed. 
Ag sample case ished to workers. first 
your rite today—a RE 
postal will — full particulars F E 


Cultivate the habit of reading our ads. 
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If the young man is in earnest, he should 
respect the reserve of the girl he loves 
until she is sure of his intentions, and if he 
is not, she is vastly better off if there has | 
been none of that familiarity which breeds 
contempt. 

Nor should there be too much familiar- 
ity even after the engagement. No mat-| 
ter how honest the young man’s inten- | 
tions are, he may die, or the engagement | 
may be broken for some reason beyond 
his control, and then the girl will not like 
to think that she has given too much to 
him. I am speaking now of the usual 
privileges of engagement, and not of 
really improper behavior. 

I beg of all girls that they will seriously 
think of this matter. It has an effect u 
on all your after life, if you but knew it. 
I do not think a true man would ever leave 
a girl who objected to too great familiar- | 
ity, but I do know that too often unworthy 
men cheat girls out of their favors, only 
to repeat the story of it to other men, and 
without the slightest intention of mar- 
riage on their own part. 

Cultivate the Brains 

Education is an important factor in 
this matter of attractiveness. The bright, 
well-informed girl has an immense ad- 
vantage over the one who can only chatter 
of trivialities. Of course, all of us can not | 
have a college course, nor even, perhaps, a 
high school course, but we can read and 
improve our minds, or even take a cor- 
respondence course which will improve | 
our mental equipment, and, if we choose, | 
our education may be a life-time in the | 
making. 

Of course, the accomplished girlk who| 
understands music and the social graces is | 
most fortunate, but do not think that any | 
girl with a good common-school foundation | 
need remain uncultured in this day of the | 
world, if she really desires culture. 

But no man in his senses (if any man in 
love is ever in his senses) will marry the 
most beautiful girl, endowed with all the | 
virtues I have mentioned, unless he thinks 
that she has practical qualities as well, un- 
less he is a millionaire. One of the most | 
important things in the whole list is the’! 
practical ability of the girl. 

Practical Knowledge Necessary 

A certain young woman who was a 
successful teacher married and went onto a 
farm tolive. She thought she knew how to 
keep house, but oh, girls! the things she 
didn’t know were greater than the things 
she did! Ignorant of cooking, of making 
clothing, of planning for the running of a 
household, io was forced to depend upon 
her husband’s superior knowledge until | 
she had the opportunity to learn, in the 
bitter school of expeirence, the lessons 
which ought to have been taught her at 
home. 

The misery of that period, with its 
wounds to her pride, its miserable strug- 
gles at self-help, are graven deep in her | 
soul. She learned that no proficiency in 
externals prepares a woman for the duties 
of wifehood and motherhood. 





Profit by her experience to learn domes- | 
tic science before you marry. In the 
home, if you possibly can, and if you can 
not even take a course in some school, 
buy books treating of these matters in a 
practical, common sense way; but learn 
something before you start housekeeping 


with a man who probably knows less than 
vou Go about if 

Included in domestic science is a knowl- 
edge of cost. and income. A thrifty wo- 
man starts life at an immense advantage 
over the one who has to learn her thrift by 
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6 Don’t Throw Away $25 
when you purchase your new stove. The 
proved saving on Kalamazoo stoves 
varies from $5 to $40 according to con- 
ditions in your town and the style of 
stove you want. There’s no reason 
why you shouldn’t have your new heater 
or range shipped direct from the Kala- 
mazoo factory. Stove starts on its 
way the day your ordercomes. We pay 
the freight. Try it 30 days before de- 
ciding. Send it back and get your money any 
time within a year if you’re not satisfied. Pay 
on casy terms, 280,000 owners and our 
$100,000 bank bond guarantee make you cer- 
tain of getting a square deal. 


There’s No Other 
ike the KALAMAZOO 


The Kalamazoo line is low-priced— because of sales direct from 
ergs But they are the most expensive stoves to make. They have 
led other makes for years. The Kalamazoo plant is recognized as a 
model by other makers. The Kalamazoo has proved 
itself in many thousands of homes. Modern science and 
years of practical stove experience have joined to make 
the Kalamazoo the best heater and cooker—a great 
fuel saver—and the least trouble to take care of and 
keep clean. Find out all the good points. 


This Book Has 
Saved Stove Buyers /#iii? 
Millions of Dollars / Ea E 


Don’t buy a stove at any 2 
price, from anybody, any- Ll 
where, until you have read this 
Kalamazoo Stove Book. 400 different 
styles and sizes of stoves shown. 

Stove secrets of all kinds, explained fn full. You 
must know these facts before you buy. Write for the book now. 

Ask for Catalog No. 289. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazoo ex: 


scommemhan |)  ¢'2 0 Mam (0mm (0) 0 oy 


We make a full line of Stoves, Ranges, Gas Stoves and Furnaces. 
We have three catalogs. Please ask for the one you want. 














experience after marriage. One of the 
urest roads to a man’s heart is the knowl- 
cdge that his sweetheart knows the worth 
and the purchasing power of a dollar. 
Not. miserliness, you understand, but 
thrift, which insists on getting something 
for every dollar put out, and knows how 
much that something ought to be. 

And now, girls, my little lecture is} 
done. It may seem to you that I have 
sketched an impossible arrey of perfec- 





SAVE 50% ON A NEW HOME! 


5,000 Building WETCaur MU ita Wy 
TM AGACUSIIEA eM B TC aeielre ls ly 
Uff 


Whi Y/ YY 
u/ Yj Our present prices are 50 per cent under the Y) y 
Vf market. The new Gordon-Van Tine Building Ma- V7 UY 
Yj terial Catalog, with 5,000 bargain offers, is now ready YY) 
for the mails. If you are going to build a home, this of Wy 
Uf great sale of Guaranteed Building Material enables you yy 
to make a clean-cut saving of from $500 to $1,500. If you $469} 
are going to repair or remodel, build a new barn, poultry uu) 
house. garage, or do any kind of building, send for the big iY 
7 FREE Catalog. We guarantee quality, safe delivery 
and satisfaction, ‘Three big banks behind that guarantee. 


Free Book of Plans 


for Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, etc.—the most complete, 
practical and artistic plans ever drawn for houses costing : 
from $600 to $6,000. ay we aot —_ anne yon trom $500 to ee 
1,500 on the material to build a house, but will furnish, | pm wegen 
TREE OF COST, a full set of Architect's Blue Print ee oot on 
Plans and Specifications for any house you select from y y 
Ur, the Gordon-Van Tine Plan Book. Enclose 10 cents to 
pay postage and mailing this magnificent book, 
Don’t put off writing for the big Catalog with over 
5,000 money-saving offers on Building Material. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
5179 K, Street Wy fy ' 3% 
Davenport, lowa Wp YY Yj fre ad ue 
YY Lae ae (Pian No. 105) 98 

















tion, but have I? 
Concluded on page 77 





Mention Successful Farming’s guarantee when writing to advertisers. 
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AUNTY HOPEFUL ON CHURCH 
CHOIRS 
“Tt beats all how much 
trouble they’re havin’ right 


along in the choir down to the 
church,’’ mused Aunty Hopeful, 
as she saw the choir leader go 
the house. “It seems as though 
most ornery people on 
earth. I’ve heard folks say that for down- 
right contrariness instrumentalists is 
worse than vocalists, but that’s just a 
difference of point of vie w, I reckon. 
Musicians— 
is certainly the touchiest folks on earth. 

“Now, ‘there’s Melissa Wright! She 
ain’t got any voice except a little trembly, 
spring-time, caterwaul—but she’s bound 
no one else is going to sing any solos in that 
choir but herself. That wouldn’t make no 
great difference if it wasn’t for Squire 
Hathaw ay’s daughter. She’s been away 
to boardin’ school and took a few music 
lessons. She says she won’t be in the 
choir unless the *y let her cing nothin’ but 
eolos—so what's one going to do about it. 

“Every last one of ’em wants to sing 
sulos! I don’t wonder the parson ’s get- 
tin’ bald, and that he preaches so often on 
what he calls the ‘Christian grace of for- 
bearance.’ But really, I never listen to 
our choir sing of the ‘Pearly Gates,’ or 
the ‘Angelic Chorus,’ but what I wonder 
how it is that enough singers ever got to 





past 
singers is the 
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heaven to make - a chorus. And I 
never hear about the angels with their 
harps of guld but what I wonder how St. 
Peter arranges so that they ean all be 
soloists. It must be they’ve got some im- 
ywrovements on running things in the 
leavenly Choir that us poor mortals 
down below haven’t yet discovered. 

“T don’t blame the preacher for wantin’ 
the trustees to buy a phonograph and put 
it in the choir loft. It would do away with 
a lot of wranglin’ and dissention—al- 
| though it might cause considerable more 


take ‘em just as they run—| inother quarters. A phonograph wouldn’t 


sharp—like everyone says Melissa does 

-and it wouldn’t flat like Sissy Hath- 
away. And it would be there rain or 
shine—which is more than some of the 
choir is. And listen,” said Aunty, “for 
this is strictly confidential, it wouldn’t 
break up a cantata like Julia Terry did 
awhile back by staying home to wash its 
hair! Just think of it—and on the Sab- 
bath! 

“But there! I mustn’t say any more. 
I’m almost gossipin But res ally, when 
one gets started on choirs i it’s hard to find 
a stoppin’ place.’ "—O, E. Crooker 


FEEDING ° THE ‘HEAD 
Education’s a good deal like eating— 
a fellow can’t always tell which particular 
thing did him good, but he can usually tell 
which one did him harm. After a square 
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meal of roast beef and vegetables and 
mince pie and watermelon, you can't 
say just which ingredient is going into 
muscle, but you don’t have to be very 
bright to figure out which started the de- 
mand for pain-killer in your inside, or to 
guess next morning which one made you 
believe in a personal devil the night before. 
And so, while a fellow can’t figure out to 
an ounce whether it’s Latin or algebra 
or history or what among the solids that 
is building him up in this place or that, he 
can go right along feeding them in and bet- 
ting that they’re not the things that turn 
his tongue fuzzy. It’s down among the 
sweets, among his amusements and 
recreation, that he’s going to find his 
stomach-ache, and it’s there that he wants 
to go slow, and to pick and choose.— 
G. H. Lorimer. 
DILL PICKLES 

Wash 1 peck of good sized cucumbers. 
Sprinkle through them 1 cup of salt and 
let stand over night. In the morning 
arrange in a stone jar a layer of cucum- 
bers and a layer of dill. Pour over 7 
cups of white vinegar and a cup of water. 
Put a plate over them and a stone on the 
plate to keep under brine. Good in three 
weeks. 





Sugar and shoes are high? Yes, but so 


are butter and eggs. 








Victor-Victrola 


Mahogany or 









*goose-neck” 


All the latest Victor-Victrola patented features 
sac ling Exhibitio m sound box, tapering tone arm 
sound-box tube, and twelve-inch turn- 
table, are incorporated in this instrument. 


Other styles of the Victor and Victrola $10 to $500, 


SY LE SEE SNK SS SSE 


A new cabinet style 


Victrola—$75 


The same unequaled Victor 
tone, the same price, but a 
greatly improved design— 
a really wonderful instrument 


at $75. 
The 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Montreal, 


Berliner Gramophone Co., 
Canadian Distributors. 


handsome cabinet 1s 
another evidence of the ability 
of the Victor Company to 
maintain its supremacy in the 
artistic excellence of its instru- 
ments as well as in their musi- 
cal superiority. 


See and hear this new Victrola X at any 
Victor dealer’s—he will gladly play 
your favorite music for you. 

Write for the handsome 
illustrated Victor catalogs. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Keputation 


PLEASE WRITE TO MR. BILLINGS- 








As you know, Successful Farming does 
not carry advertising for liquor, cigars, 
tobacco, pipes, or cigarettes, because we 
want every farm mother to feel sure that 
Successful Farming will not offer or allow 
its advertisers to offer anything to her 
boys or to any of her family that is not 
good for them, or that she could not 
properly approve of. 

Mr. A. H. Billingslea, Number One, 
Madison Ave., New York City, solicits 
advertising for Successful Farming in the 
Eas.. Here is a copy of a letter we have 
just recently received from Mr. Billings- 
ea. We have omitted the names. 

Advertising Department, 
Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, lowa 

Again I have been compelled to turn 
down a nice, big —————_ Tobacco Co 
order for Successful Farriligz. Of course, 
I do not need the space to keep this ter- 
ritory ahead, but it is a terrible strain on 
my nerves to refuse this class of business 
when I see it running in page copy in 
Saturday Evening Post and other good 
publications, and now ee CQ 
tell me it.is going to run in other good 
farm publications. 

I wish something would happen in Des 
Moines, so that you would have a change 
of heart in this direction. The refusal of 
this fine contract coming cn top of being 
compe lled to refuse the — 
Smoking Tobacco is a sad blow 
a $15,000 or $20,000 blow to you. 

The cigarette copy is a thing of the 
past. As far as farm papers are con- 
cerned, it will never bother them any 

But good, straight smoking and 
chewing tobacco copy would not offend 
anyone. 

I feel a little better now that I have 
gotten the above out of my system. 

\. H. BELLINGSLEA, 
Rastern Representative 

You see some of our Eastern friends do 
not quite understand the attitude of the 
farm mothers on this subject. You could 
help a good deal if you would write to Mr. 
Billingslea at the above address (Mr. A. 
H. Billingslea, Number One, Madison 
Ave., New York City), and tell him what 
you think about it. 
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“I Really Enjoy My Wife's 
Little Dinners, Now” 


And it’s all because we've got a dandy new range. Do you know—for the 
longest time I thought wife was losing the knack of her old-time good baking, 
when it was all the fault of an old worn-out range with loose bolts and open 
cracks that you could stick a knife into. 
wa) everything she putin the oven. Because we were saving the price of a new range, 
we thought we were economizing—all a mistake, though—our new Great Majestic is 
easily earning its cost in the fuel-savi 


they stay so forever. 





Tt is the alleable tron and ch ! iron. 
Charcot on WONT RUST CE STEEL cote 
can re e 


All Copper Reservoir—Against Fire Box 
y peesced, (4-0. ° pier gt Lo RY ay 
pocket, one piece, against fire box. 
» Holds 15 gallons water. Teal tere lever, and frame and 
voir are instantly moved away from fire. 
Greatest Improvement Ever Put In Any 


h and wear of a Great Majestic more than 
ther weakest. See #. Likea 


ranges are 
in thermomcter—accurate aillthe time. All doors 
and form , = 
range a ice. 
sale by dealers in nearly every coun 
Any Melesie dealer can furnish any 
jestic Range with or without 
‘or booklet, “Range Comparison.” 
Majestic Manufacturing Co. 


Write 
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No wonder wife had poor luck with 


> mee Ee we such baking and roasting! 

You see, the Majestic is pat together with rivets so that its joints an seams 
are practically air-tight—an 

sheet of pure asbestos board—placed behind an open grate so you can see it. UY; 
__. This combination is the sole secret of the wonderful improvement in my (7 
wife’s baking and roasting—since we purchased a 


Great Majestic 


Malleable and [> 
' Charcoal Iron Range 
A Perfect Baker—Saves Half Fuel 
Outwears Three Ordinary Ranges 


reser 
Range 


d shelves. Openend ash pan—oeniilated {ettle 


in 40 states, 
or style 
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The body is lined with a thick 
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Your Kitchen 





not accept liquor, cigar, tobacco, pipe, or 


cigarette advertisements, even if it should 
cost us much more than the amount 
named. We place too high a value on 
your friendship for that. In fact, we have 
sacrificed over $75,000 worth of advertis- 
ing in the last year because it did not come 
up to our standards and yours. 

A MILLIONAIRE’S WIFE USES 

POSTCARDS FOR CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 





There is no question but that the cus- | 


tom, centuries old, of making gifts to our 
friends at Christmas time, has, of late 
years been followed to such an extent that 
Christmas giving is becoming a burden 
to literally thousands upon thousands of 
people. It is well that Santa Claus should 
visit the little folks and that presents 
should be exchanged between members 
of afamily. But when it comes to giving 
a more or less expensive article of mer- 
chandise to from half a dozen to a score or 
more of our friends and acquaintances, 
Christmas giving really does become bur- 
densome. And when one pays more for a 
Christmas present than he feels that he 
should, the gift can not be given with the 
proper Christmas spirit. Then, many 
times, a person receiving a Christmas gift, 
wonders what the article cost, and more 
than likely worries for fear that he did 
not, in return, give the person making the 
present something of equal value. 

We heard recently of a prominent mil- 
lionaire’s wife in Cleveland, Ohio, who had 
a keen appreciation of the folly of carry- 
ing this old custom to extremes. This 
lady purchased over $200 worth of post- 
cards and booklets just before the holidays 
When making the purchase, she made the 
remark that a great many give Christ- 
mas presents beyond their means. She, 
herself, had been receiving cut glass, 
silverware, jewelry, ete., until she pos- 
sessed at the time more of such things 
than she could use or ever hope to use, 
She remarked that she would really ap- 











preciate more an inexpensive post-card 
or booklet bearing a pretty Christmas 
sentiment and good wishes, than an ex- 
pensive article of merchandise. This lady 
said that she was going to use post cards as 
remembrances for her entire list of ac- 
quaintances and friends and for most of 
her relatives, and that with each remem- 
brance that she sent out she was going to 
enclose a request that she be remembered 
in the same manner. 

The lady mentioned was not penurious, 
she was liberal. Her motive in making 
Christmas remembrances in the manner 
described was due to a desire to benefit her 
friends and encourage them to refrain 
from giving expensive presents rather 
than to save money for herself. 

The millionaire’s wife is to be com- 
mended. Sheis setting a splendid example 
for a good many of us. We should all re- 
member that it is not the value of the 
gift that counts the most—it is the spirit 
in which the gift is given. 

A simple, little Christmas post card or 
booklet; just a bit of verse or a few well 
chosen words of cheer and good will; and 
you have made your friend feel the touch 
of your personality, the warmth of your 
love and affection. Isn’t that the real 
meaning of Christmas after all? Why not 
let, the Christmas post card carry your 
heart’s message the coming Christmas? 

CHICAGO HOT 

Chop 1 peck of ripe tomatoes and drain 
off the juice very thoroughly; chop 2 
cups of onions, 8 green peppers, 2 cups of 
celery and 1 cup of horse radish. . Mix 
with 14 cup of salt, 2 cups of sugar, % 
cup of mustard seed and 6 cups of mild 
vinegar. Bottle and seal tightly. Olive 
oil poured on the mixture just before the 
cork is put in adds to its deliciousness. 

Know the size of your oven and buy pans 
which fitin combination. Waste room often 
means wasted heat in keeping up a fire 
longer than would be necessary otherwine. 

: ic sheaet eed : 
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The Donation Party 
YEAR had passed. I was once 


more to take up my board with 
Mr. Childers and his family. I 


A 


had found them hospitable and agreeable 


the summer before, and was glad of the 
prospect of another vacation under the 
shade of their roof-tree. 

Johnny was at the train to meet me. 
As we drove homeward, in the spring 
wagon, I discovered that his dramatic 
power of relating the neighborhood do- 
ings had kept pace with his growth. He 
had grown considerably. He was dis- 
pees, as of yore, to give me his con- 
idence. 

“Maw and Paw and Miss Hazel will be 
proud to see you,” he said. 

“Who is Miss Hazel?” I asked. 

“She is our new school teacher. Miss 
Hazel Rosamond is her name. She 
taught us all winter, and folks likes her so 
well that they engaged her to teach a 
summer school. Crops are laid by, pretty 
much, now, and we boys can have a 
chanct to go to school.” 

“Ts she pretty?” 

“Ha, yes siree, she is. Do you recollect 
that pink rose by the garden gate, how 
sweet and pretty it looks of mornings, 
when the dew is on the pink buds? Well, 
that’s the way Miss Hazel looks. She 
boards at our house, and has the company 
room with the two rocking chairs and the 
big looking glass and Maw’s pretty silk 
quilt on the bed. Of rainy days, Paw lets 
me drive Miss Hazel to the school house. 
She teaches us boys good langridge and 
’rithmetic and manners, and then she has 
the singing and when Paw and the rest 
of the trustees and school patrons met 
one Friday evening, she made me stand 
up and sing a song out loud all by my own 
self. The song was Hold the Fort, but 
she called itasolo. Everybody stomped 
and clapped hands, and Paw out ’plauded 
everybody elst, because he says I take my 
voice after him. Paw used to teach sing- 
ing school when he was young, and had a 
tuning fork, and him and Maw was sweet- 
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mean to him. They b’lieve in hard work, 
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same as Paw. They call huntin’ and 
fishin’ foolishness, and Pete likes to come 
over and stay with me. 
raised the hymn in church, Uncle Israel, 
Paw’s brother from Georgia, was at our 
house, and we was all at dinner after 
church, Pete too. Paw told Pete he wished 
he would leav. his dog at home next time 
he went to church. Paw said every time 
he rose the hymn, Pete’s dog commenced 
to howl. Pete spoke up and said ‘La, 
my dog thunk you was blowin’ a horn to 
go huntin’.’ hen Paw got red in the 
face and looked mad at Pete, and Uncle 
Israel looked like he would split tryin’ 
not to laugh, and good as Maw is, she 
dropped her fork and took a long time to 
stoop down and get it, but I didn’t see 
anything to get mad at nor to laugh at 
neither. Pete said that because he didn’t 
want Paw to get mad at his dog Bulger. 
Pete didn’t mean no harm, but ple, 
and Paw too, don’t never seem to like him. 
Folks said a lot of things about Pete the 
time of the donation party they just as 
well as not of said.” 

“Did Pete give the donation party?” 

“Pete? La, no. Folks said him and 
me broke it up. You see, it was this way. 
I and Pete was down in the pasture where 
Paw sent us with the two brindle steers. 
They was croppin’ grass and drinkin’ 
cool branch water, and I and Pete was 
lyin’ on the grass, in the shade, when 
Knox and John Calvin come down to see | 
where we was, and said they was plum 
tired out fixin’ up Japanese lanterns and 
bringin’ chairs from the neighbors’ 
houses, and cleanin’ off the yard for tables 
for the donation party folks was to give 
the parson’s fambly. They told me and 
Pete in strict confidence that their Maw 
didn’t want no donation party. She had 
to let on like it was a great surprise, but 
she got wind of it, and had chairs and 
tables and pitchers of ice water and 
tumblers ready beforehand. The boys 
said their Maw and Paw and both of 
them was broke down cleanin’ up, after 





Him and Miss Hazel and Maw 


hearts. 


and me sets out on the front porch of | 


moonlight nights and sings together, and 
Miss Hazel sings just like a mockin’ 
bird.” 

“Does Miss Hazel play the organ at 
church?” 

“Ole Miss Clarissy Pick won’t let no- 
body play the orgin but her. She pounded 
it plum out of tune, and whilst it was 
waitin’ for a man to come to tune it up, | 
Paw raised all the tunes in church and | 
Miss Hazel joined in and sung just like an 
angel. She went home a week or two, 
and Paw, he raised the tunes by himself, 
and got mad at Pete.” 

“Who is Pete?” 

“Pete Aiken? 


He lives in the bushes 
off the main road, back of us. Pete’s 
a good boy He’s friendly, and has hound 
yups and likes animules and hunts and 


| eat, 


4] 





hes. I like Pete. His big brothers is 


the last donation party. They put arms- 
ful of things in barrels for old plunder 
and set ’em out in the shed. The folks 
brought cake and ice cream, and things to 

and set round and et it all up, then 
called that donations. Pete said there 
wouldn’t never be but one lone donation 
party at his house if his name was Peter. 
’Twould be so lively the folks wouldn’t 
never want to come again. That’s evefy 
word Pete said. 

“The yard around the parson’s house 
did look nice. The lanterns was swung on 
clothes lines stretched from tree to tree, 
and little tables with pitchers of drinkin 
water and glasses was set out with benches 
and chairs, and the cake and ice cream 
table was set crossways the yard, and was 
the largest and biggest. There was lots 
of ice lemonade aa the Plunkettes, and 
the Placketts, and the Mugguiretribe, and 
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and 4 
buckled strap at- 
tractively crim 
the bodice. Broad 
folds finish the 
perfect fitting 
skirt. Closes 
4 conveniently in 
4 front and comes 
in gray, tan, wine 
a or blue. This 
dress is a great 
“favorite in New 
York, and it isa 
quality that's 
well worth $4 
Special post~ 
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448 W. 55th St., ~ New York City 
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LD STOVE 


Do you realize that you can dis- 
card your old stove with advantage and profit? 
Lasts Longer In construction, workman- 

ship and design. The Mon- 

arch is years ahead of all other r s. Itis 
made of malleable iron and steel. It has com- 
plete triple walls—asbestos and 

Steel. ull protection against 

damage by corrosion. The top and oven heat 
uickly. Every seam is riveted tight—no bolts 
Less Work or stove putty toloosen and fall 
out. The Duplex Draft and Hot 



























Blast Fire Box insure even heat and full use of 
: all the fuel. The polished 
top never needs blacking. 
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Sprout and Miss Clarissy Pick, and Sue | 
Small was all eatin’ cake and drinkin’ 
lemonade, and Miss Hazel had better be- 
havior and looked nicer than anybody 
there, and she was on the front porch 
and not at the cake table like the whole 
gang. I and Pete happened to tie some 
bundles of fodder to our steers’ tails, be- 
cause it was fly time, and the flies pestered 
the steers so bad. The steers jumped 
the draw bars, and took out right through 
the donationers, and knocked over tables 
and chairs and dragged down the lines of 
lanterns, and things blazed up afire and 
folks fell over one another and run. and 
hollered fire, and ole Mister Plunkett 
rung the fire bell, and Miss Clarissy was 


up on the gate post and ole Mister Mug- | 


guire’s linen coat tail got afire and one of 
the steers jumped clean dver ole Miss 
Sprout and all but set her afire. *Bout 
that time, here come the Hook and Lad- 
der Fire Company a-prancin’. I tell 
you they can waltz to a fire, and don’t 
you forget it. I and Pete catched our 
steers and mounted ’em, and fell in line, 

right behind the firemen. 
talkin’ and askin’ questions, and trompin 
out fire, and the blaze all died down, and 
here come Paw wantin’ 
body knowed where his son Johnny was. 
We put our steers back in the pasture, and 
nut up the bars and went home, and Pete 
spent the night with me. We clumb in 
the back window so as not to wake Maw. 


Miss Hazel had went with the Professor | 


from the High School and when Paw 
went ‘Charge, Chester, charge,’ next 
mornin’, Miss Hazel told him that Johnny 
was sleep in bed when she got home, be- 
cause she said she heard me snorin’ very 


loud. Paw said, ‘Well, Johnny must 
have got up a snore for the first time in his 
life, then.” Paw went on so, Pete, he 


went home. Paw went over and paid up 
dameridges done by his steers, and 
makes me go to church twict of a Sunday 
and set right between him and Maw, and 
nakes me work of Saturdays.” 

Personally interested, I inquired if Pete 
was a frequent visitor at the Childers 
house. 

“Not now,” Johnny answered. ‘Paw 
gets mad so easy and stays mad so long. 
Paw’s brother, Uncle Isreal, is rich and he 
says that we boys must save and work like 
he done if we ever get rich. He says he 
uster wear one hat till it were in holes and 
his hair stuck out through the crown and 
there warn’t no brim. Pete come the 
back way one Sunday and we boys was 
on the back gallery and Pete said if holes 
in your hat and hair stickin’ through the 
holes meant to get rich like Uncle Teves al, 
we could all head that way very easy, and 
the way Pete hacked and cut up our hats 
was too funny to tell. He took down one 
hat from a peg on the wall and cut it up 
funnier than any, and then put it on his 
head, when here come Paw, and it was his 
hat. I wisht you could of seen Pete run 
and Paw right after him. Pete was so 
s’prised he never took the hat off, and he 
had to run pes art and gaily to dodge Paw, 
and Pete’s hair was stickin’ out through 
the holes in the hat, and anybody but 
Paw would of died laughin’, but not Paw. 
He gets mad easy and stays mad a long 
time. I ain’t seen Pete hardly since. 
Paw don’t never make him welcome at our 
house. I like Pete.” 

We had turned into the green, shady 
ane, in full view of the house in a new coat 
of paint, white, with green blinds, and 
hollyhoe ks and roses were in bnght bloom. 

“Drive up, Johnny,”’ I said, “I want a 
irink of cool well water. I haven’t had | 
any since I left here last summer.” 

“Well water?” Johnny replied in 
scorn, “you had better say peaches and 
pears. Paw has bushels of Flemish 
Beauty and Bartlett pears as sweet as 
honey and the Crawford and Elberta 

“ach trees are loaded with ripe peaches. 
Me and Miss Hazel helps Maw can and 
preserve lots of peaches and pears.” 

Johnny and I went fishing early the 
next morning. Our route lay through 
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“NATIONAL” 
STYLE BOOK. =a READY 


Silk Dresses - - - - - . - 9 

Read y-Made Suite + “ct As ~~ 9.98 “ 18.98 
ts- . . . . . 59“ 7.98 

Ladies’ Coats - ’ 03 eae 74 4.98 “* 25.00 

Ladies’ Shoes . - 79“ 4.98 

Bilk Dresses for Misses and Small Women 4.98 “* 12.98 

Coats for Misses and Small Women- 4.98 


Suits for Misses and Small Women - 
Boys’ and Young Men's Clothing «- 
Children’s ; sy on ° 


Also a full line of Vaderweer, Hosiery, Scarfs, Vei 


Leather Goods, Jewelr 
isses’ and Children’s 
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Don’ t let this 
chance escape 
you—don’ t lose 
the coupon— 
mail it for the big 
FREE ‘‘ Nationa.** 
money-saving Style 
Book—FREE! 
It's full of bargains 
like these: 





$ .49 to $7.98 
6.98 ** 21.76 
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and a complete line ot 
earing Apparel, 


Tailored 
Suits 


“NATIONAL” Tailor-Made Suits are shown 
in apeparate Suit Booklet containing fashion 
lates of all the new styles. This Suit Book- 

et is not a part of the regular *‘NATIONAL” 


wirie e Book. 
his Special Suit Booklet is sent gladly, but 
only when asked for. 
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— by ~ & SUIT CO. 
24th Street, New York City 
— i me, free, my copy of the “ NATIONAL" 
Fall Style Book. 
Name .. ae ¢ evecses ; 
EN a ee ee. ee! 


Are you interested in seeing the new Tailor-Made Suits 
for Fall? And do you wish us also to send you, together 
with your “‘ NATIONAL” Money-Saving Style Book, the 
* NATIONAL” Special Suit Booklet?...............ecce00 

At the same time we will send you samples of the heautle 
ful new Fall materials for Tailor-Made Suits if you state 
here the colors you prefer. 
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can avoi 
skirts by using the Ezy-Hem Skirt Gauge. 
the dressmaker. 
ployed in our offices. 


you, or any other woman who makes dresses. 
is sure to delight you. 


My Offer: The Ezy-Hem Skirt Gauge, 


in attractive individual 


year subscription at 





———— 
New Skirt Gauges Given Aw ~ 


Did you ever know a woman who did not have a hard time hanging 
her skirts and getting the length even all the way around? I’ 
that you yourself have had this very difficulty dozens of times. 

id the embarrassment of awkward looking, poorly hanging 


This Gauge is positively one of the greatest time and labor saving 
devices ever invented for the woman who makes her own clothes, or for 
We know this to be a fact because the Gauge has been 
tried out thoroughly in the homes of several of the men and women em- 


Actually the Ezy-Hem Skirt Gauge is worth its weight in gold to 
The Ezy-Hem Gauge 


nickelplated, packed 
box with 
instructions for using, will be sent post-paid for two new one- 
year subscriptions to Successful Farming at 25 cents each; or for pow to turn the hem 
one new three-year subscription at 50 cents; or for one new one- Wieh the Ezy-Hem Gauge 
25 cents and 15 cents additional 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Note: For the benefit of Successful Farming’s readers there will be printed on this page a series 
of historic costumes covering a iod of about three centuries 


in the United tes.—Editor 














1735 ~_ P..» inpestens Rn in ae How to Order Patterns re year meme one address 
étyles. They obtain here the largest proportions ~ J 
and change from the original flat to the round know the correct number and sizeof each pattern you want. Enclose 


Let us 
price of pattern and address your letter to Pattern Department, 


on 

his back view shows the Kincob gown well. Successful Fsrming, Des Moines, Iowa, 

It was designed in the spring of 1735 to peer Premium er Any two of our 10 cent patterns will be 
with the large hoop. Note the cap, curls and the 
ribbon with bow at the back. This was popular. renewal subscription to Successful Farming at 35c; or any three 10c 


nt free for securing & 2-year new or 


or two 15¢ patterns for a 3-year subscription at 50c. 








*247—Girls’' Middy Blouse. 

The i | of this seas 

hanged t old atyle It has the usual drop 
#h ler nd open neck with fancy collar The 
sleeves I n top and bottom and the lower edge 
{thet eis gathered into a wide flat belt rhe 
pattern 6247 is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years 
Med i size requires 2°, vards of 36-inch material 
Price of pattern 10 cents 


6288—Ladies’ Dress. 


Ratine or serge can be used to make this dress 
with the collar and cuffs of contrasting material. 
The closing is at the front. The four-gored skirt 
can be made with cither the high or regulation 

tir The long or short sleeves can be used 
i258 is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 

equires 5° % yards of 36- 

neh contrasting goods 
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6300—Ladies’ Work Apron and Cap. 6312—Ladies’ Dress. 


This garment is called an apron because it can be This simple dress opens in front, a little to the 
worn over the dress, but it can also take the place | left of the center of both blouse and skirt. A smart 
of the dress, as it is just like one. The closing isin | collar trims the neck. Theskirt has three gores and 
the back. The pattern 6300 is cut in sizes 34 to 42 | is made with the Empire waistline. The pattern 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires 5% | 6312 is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
yards ot 27-inch material. Price of pattern 10 | Medium size requires 444 yards of 36-inch material 
cents. for the dress and %4 yard of 36-inch lining and 4% 
yard of 22-inch net for the yoke. Price of pattern 
6306—Boys’ Suit. 10 cents. 

In this design we have one of the utility suits for | 6344—Ladies’ One-piece Dress. 
little boys. he blouse opens down the front and The smart little collar adds greatly to the effect 
has a large collar at the neck. The shirt sleeves | of this dress. The lines of this design are simple 
end in a band cuff at the wrist. The trousers are | but exceedingly modish. There is a pretty bloused 
made with the straight open leg at the knee, which | effect at the waistline. The skirt can be made with 
is the latest style. The pattern 6306 is cut in | either the high or regulation waistline. The pat- 
sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Medium size requires | tern 6344 is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust meas- 
234 yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern 10] ure. Medium size requires 544 yards of 36-inch 
cents, material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
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“An apple a day keeps the doctor 
way. 

{poles are the most healthful of all 
fruits and should be eaten in some form, 
either raw or cooked, daily. For a hreak- 
fast dish they ace appetizing served in 
this way. Put two tablespoons of butter 
into a frying pan. Fill the pan two- 
thirds full of sliced apples; cover and let 
steam and fry ten minutes, add sugar 
to taste; also two cups of bread crumbs, 
Mix well; cook for a short time before 
serving. 

Apple with Tapioca.—Take two pounds 
of greenings, pare, core and slice. Add a 
slice of lemon, teaspoon of butter, half 
cup of sugar, cup of water and boil until 
nearly soft. Cook three ounces of tapioca 
in enough water to cover, boil five min- 
utes, put in the apples and stew together 
ten minutes, stirring often. Put the mix- 
ture into a pie dish, sprinkle bread crumbs 
over; also an ounce of butter cut into bits, 
and two tablespoons of sugar and brown 
in the oven. Serve hot or cold with cream. 

Apple Compote—Use any fine-flavored 
apples, peel, quarter and core them, place 
in a granite saucepan in which put a 
cup of water; add lemon juice and sugar 
to taste. Flavor with lemon. When 
cooked arrange in a pretty dish. 

Boiled Apples.—Place a layer of Bald- 
wins or any fair-skinned variety in a stew 
pan with half pint of water. Add half 
cup of sugar to six apples and boil until 
the apples are thoroughly cooked and 
the syrup thick as molasses. Do not 
peel the apple. The skins contain a 
large share of jelly making substance and 
impart a flavor impossible to obtain other- 
wise. 

Apple Snow.—A nice supper dish is 
made by taking two large-sized apples, 
the whites of six eggs, rind of a lemon 
and half pound of sugar. Peel, core and 
quarter apples, stew with the lemon peel 
in sufficient water to keep from burning. 
When tender, remove sell, beat apples to 
a pulp, let cool, then stir in whites of eggs 
beaten to a froth. Add the sifted sugar 
and continue the beating until the mix- 
ture becomes quite stiff. Serve in small 
glasses, or heaped in a glass dish. Cus- 
tards or cream may be served with it. 

Apple Omelet.—The whites of four eggs 
beaten to a froth, then add yolks and 
beat again, adding sugar to taste. Place 
a lump of butter in a frying pan. When 
hot pour in the mixture. When it begins 
to thicken, spread a layer of apple sauce 
over. Fold the omelet over half way 
then serve with sugar. 

HOUSEHOLD HINTS 

Do not try to wash comforters com- 
plete. It is much better to untie them, 
and if the outside covering can be utilizec 
again, wash it separately. Pound and 
shake the cotton filling and hang on a line 
in the sun. After which fold and place in 

hot oven, watching carefully that it does 
not burn. This makes it fluffy like it was 
originally, and will seem like a new article 
when ready for use. 

To those who are troubled with cold 
feet, try heating a paper magazine or 
catalogue in an oven on a board or in- 
verted pan. They hold heat better and 
are less cumbersome to handle than flat 
irons and bricks. 

Small pieces of soap which are often 
thrown away when too small to handle, 
should be saved and placed ‘n a sauce- 
pan, covered with a little water, and let 
simmer until melted to a jelly form. 
Pour into a can with perforations in the 
bottom. It can be used for dish wash- 
ing by making a lather simply by shaking 
the can in the water and also in suds water 
for washing clothes. os ‘. 
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ERE are just two of the thousands of remarkable bargains 

shown in our Big, New Wearing Appare! Catalog Just Out. 

They are examples of t. Big Saving you can 
make in ying direct from our Stores, where you can the 
choicest selections of New York fashions at wonderful prices, : 
Write for this Big Free Fashion Book today. See for yourself fs 

thestunning styles—theexcellent values—the attractive prices. 
if) 


949 Sees ees | $798 eee | 
et eee Me cset 
A: cvadnecte Sard ene 
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We Pay All Delivery Charges 
ete Rcenmealll 
Frerz price we quote is for the article Delivered to Your Door. 
ou ve pothing to pay when goods arrive. Every article is 
; AB, this advertiaosens, Bas a; a. for Btrle Book B50 
describing thousands of other bargaina. it will save you money. 


charles William Stores 


NEW YORK 
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the warmest, pleasant- : ME. a, 
est, most perfect - fitting Pes, > ) 
Winter Union Suit—it’s | 


Ribbed-Fleeced Underwear 


VELLASTIC Union Suits are made of 
a soft, elastic-ribbed fabric with a silky 
inner-fleece. The fleece won’t wash 
away or mat. 


It is warmer than many of the heavy, bulky 
underwears. And no underwear is more finely 
finished or more perfectly proportioned in sizes. 


For Men, Women and Children 


At your dealer’s. Made in separate and 

union garments at 50cand up. ‘‘Ved/astic 

Union Suits fit great’’. Look for the 

Bodygard Shield. It’s yoursafeguard. 
Write for Bodygard Book No, 38 


UTICA KNITTING CO. 
Utica New York 
Makers of Bodygard Underu car, 
include Lambsdown, Twolayr, 
Springtex, Celiex, 













The advertising pages of Successful Farming will help you to get the 














most value for your money. Mention our guarantee when writing. 








OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS| 


SUCCES 




















CONTEST FOR GIRLS OVER 
THIRTEEN 
ly last issue I told you about the 
‘ 
duct 


are going to con- 
and explained the conditions and prizes. 
The first will be a contest in making 
buttonholes and I hope that a great many 
of you will enter. Those of you who al- 
ready know how to finish 
neatly may well feel proud of your skill, 
but if you have never attempted it before 
you can carefully following 
directions. 


the 
xontests which we 


suce “eed by 


Buttonhole Contest 

Use two thicknesses of gingham or soft 
white material and baste the loose edges 
together. Cut the holes 1 inch long, using 
buttonhole scissors, or the sharp point of 
other scissors. Overhand the edges neat- 
ly, beginning at the end farthest from the 
edge of the cloth and working from right 
to left. I take for granted that you know 
the overhand stitch. If you do not, your 
mother or older sister can soon teach it 
to you. 

Begin to work the buttonhole at the end 
farthest from the edge and work from 
right to left. Insert the point of the needle 
half way through and then bring the 
thread around under the point of the 
needle from right to left. Draw the needle 
out and the thread will form a knot or 
purl on the edge. Turn the wearing end 
of the hole by making several stitches 
close together so that the buttonhole 
will be rounded. ‘This is the place where 


‘is 3 
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| 
| 
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the button wears the threads, and it 
should, therefore, be made extra strong 
Continue until you have worked around 

» the end of the hole at which you started 
und finish by working a bar across this 
end This is done b taking four stitches 
down through the first stitch and up on 
» through the last stitch 
several buttonhole 
not taken in the cloth but including only 
the our upper strands of the 
ches Fasten your thread 
wrong side by taking two stit« 
over the othe I 
Fold your 
in an ¢ nvelope 
on the 
nvelope 
Des 


irned 


opposite side 


Work 


stits hes, 


on the 
‘thes, on 


stit 


und place it 
and ad- 
corner of 
ssful 


No worl 


material neatly 
Write your name 
upper left hand 
and mail it to 
Moines, low i. 


dress 


the « Hpucce 


CONTEST FOR GIRLS UNDER 
THIRTEEN 
Stockinet Darning 
t hole in it 
nd slip i 


Take a stocking witl 


4 | rece Ot card board a 


for Our Young Housekeepers, ; 


a buttonhole | 





cTOss | 


stocking; arrange the hole so it falls on 
the center of the board. Baste the part 
of the stocking which contains the hole to 
the card board to prevent the stocking 
from being stretched and drawn out of 
shape. Remove all lint and worn threads. 
Use darning cotton of the same weight 
and color as the stocking. Make the 
wrong side of your work as neat as the 
right side. 

Form the warp threads, which should 
be very close together, by drawing the 
darning cotton up on one edge and down 
to the opposite edge, continuing each time 
two stitches beyond the edge of the hole. 
All of these stitches should be taken up so 
they will not ravel back after the darn is 
completed. 

When the warp threads are all in begin 
at the lower right hand corner to fill in 
the woof threads, taking up the alter- 
nate threads of the warp. When you have 
been across once go back and take up the 
threads missed in the first row. Put the 
rows as close together as possible. Con- 
tinue until the hole is filled. 


(For rules of this contest see the Sep- 


tember issue of Successful Farming.) 


DRINK PLENTY OF WATER 
Sewers must be flushed regularly or 


they become clogged, and breed pestilence | 


in the community. 
The body sewers are the bowels, kid- 
neys and skin, and it is the business of 


these organs to cast out waste materials. | 


Many people do not drink enough water, 
thus all 

clogged for want 
Non-elimination results in general de- 
pression and furnishes gradually and im- 


perceptibly the nuclei of disease, and the | 


seeds of decay, ending in premature dis- 
solution. 

Drink plenty of fresh, pure water. 

Two quarts a day is not 
With plenty of fluid in the system the 
skin will become soft and pliable, and you 
will be surprised at the beneficial results 
after devoting several weeks to absorb- 
ing water, in old cases of torpor and gen- 
eral debility, signified by dry skins, slug- 
gish kidneys, constipation, etc. 

Copious drinking also prevents over- 
feeding. Ninty-nine persons out of a 
hundred gorge their stomachs with twice 
as much food as is required to keep the 
human engine fired up for running the ma- 
chinery of the body and the mind. 

The temptation to drink ice-water is 
great when the temperature regis- 
ters ninety odd in the shade. 

Don’t drink it. 

It has occasioned fatal inflammation of 
the stomach and bowels, and sometimes 
sudden death. 

Draw ere! line between cool water 

ter.—Ellen M. Rissmiller. 


very 


and 


\ good sock can do more good than a 
zen good doctors. 
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owing the body sewers to become | 
of lubricating fluid. | 


too much. 








Our Beek of 


FALL FASHIONS 
is FREE 


6V89 STYLISH SMALL 
WALKING HAT shown 


_ TAILORED SUIT OF 
ALL-WOOL SERGE. The 


carant satin. * Two ti 
pockets. » the back model 
prisumed with eight vetvet ee 

butto: The skirt has Y f 


length 7 stitched plait at eac 
seam, trimmed at lower part on 
th four velvet but- 


is 
effect stitched dow 2 
hips. Fas —s invisibly at 
side. Colo lack, navy blue or 
brown. Sizes 82to 44 bust, 23 to 
82 waist, 37 to 44 skirt length; also 
propertioned to fit + | 


= all women; sizes 32 to 
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Express 
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6V91 SMART HAT OF 
RICH PLUSH. Has 
mushroom brim rolled up at back, 


Ostrich band, 
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trich trimming; in gray Mole plush 
witn natural and Nellrose trim- 
ming, and in navy tlue plash with 
natural and King blue trimming; 
and in brown plusn with natural 
and champagne Ostrich trimming. ¥ 
ri ww Expre 
Price, Mail or Express $3.98 
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THE GIRL A FARMER WOOS 
Continued from page 69 
I have shown you the picture of a 


wholesome, healthy girl, well-dressed, | 
modest in manner and in life, well-in- 


formed, capable, thrifty—and is this any- 
thing more than any girl can attain, if 
she wishes? 

I will gladly tell you anything more I 
know about this business of winning the | 


only that of the average happy wife and 
mother, if you will write me. 
Size Him Up Too 

One last word. Be sure that the man} 
who is to receive all this is worthy of it. | 
Do not waste your time on a fellow who is | 
merely a “ladies’ man,” with no solid | 
worth behind him, nor upon a man whose 
intentions are simply to have a good time. 

When you give yourself in marriage 
you have given the supremest gift in the 


power of woman to bestow. Take care |& 


that it is bestowed worthily. 


PAW AND ME 
Continued from page 73 
the woods a piece, to the creek running 
between cool banks shaded by chestnut, 
oak and hickory trees, with grape vines 
loaded with grapes hanging from tree to | 
tree. 

Johnny said that Pete would have all 
the bait we would need. Sure enough, we | 
found a big, blue eyed, bare footed, good 
looking boy waiting for us, in a shaded 
nook with his own fishing tackle and a/| 
can of bait. Johnny introduced him to 
me as Pete. 

The fish bit greedily, and we soon had a | 
fine string of speckled trout. I noticed 
that Pete cut the branches to string the | 
fish on like an expert. It was but a simple | 
thing, yet beyond the knowledge of a city | 
man. I wish I had been a country boy. 
That’s the place for a boy to be raised— 
in the country. 

On the waters of the bayou beyond 
the creek, white water lilies were in bloom 
by dozens. I inquired of the boys the 
easiest way to get. some for Mrs. Childers 
and Miss Hazel. Pete said he could get 
them easy enough. He brought out of the 
near-by thicket of plum trees what seemed | 
to be an old door or window shutter, and a | 
sapling, trimmed like a pole or an alpen- | 
stock. Launching his raft in the water, he 
got on and balanced himself and poled 
across the water like a ferryman. He 
soon had his big straw hat full of lilies 
and more laid on the raft. White and 
sweet, the water lilies were lovely and |, 
from their upturned faces seemed to bid | 
me welcome to the peace and quietude | 


| 











love of man, though my experience is | ‘ , Popular and most fashionable “fur fabric;"* 
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HCC799—Caracul is decidedly the most 


and the quality used in this coat is so beau- 
é ybed rom 
the gen } -, Firmly woven in thick, hand- 
Some tur effect and dyed a rich, silky lustrous black. 
“iy The coat is fashioned on straight-loose-fittin: lines, ¢ 
superbly modelled in 50-inch fn adZ 





at sides and prettily fin-/ 
ed with large buttons. fade with : 
serviceable black Venetian lining and fs 
closes with a dressy silk frog. The \] 
16-inch pillow muff (pictured) is free. ita 
(Sizes 3: to 44 bust.) A good twelve 
dollars’ worth, prepaid § 
an We Ws ccccc cre cas 





A | Don’t Miss the 

Money Saving Opportunities 
Our Fall 

Bargain Bulletin, 


Write to-day 
for your Copy 


|= FREE! 


Becoming cw 
shawl collar of contrasting color C " 
for closing. (Sizes $2 to 44 bust, and Oe 
oT pn ee A po “aimbe Lal wun a o> 
rown } » coat you’ Ww 
you'll admit is well worth $7.00. *Frepald in the U. 8...... 34.98 


Standard Order Co., Py Fon City 











of the country. 

The whole time Pete was on the water, 
Johnny was praising him. 

“There ain’t nothin’ Pete can’t do, 
that I know of, I can tell you, and he. 
don’t never brag,” he said. 

I asked Pete to go home to dinner with 
us, but as he and Johnny exchanged grin- 
ning glances, and he declined, I thought | 
of “Paw’s” hat, and so forth, and did not | 
press the invitation. 
To be continued 


If you have evergreens, throw a few 
boughs over peonies, pansies, early bloom- 
ing bulbs, etc. They are much better 
than leaves for the purpose of winter pro- 
tection, for the leaves retain moisture and 
are apt to decay, and by alternate freez- 
mg and thawing injure the plants beneath. 


BULLETIN ON BIRDS 

Every farm home, every country 
school, should have a copy of Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 513, which describes and 
shows in colors 50 common birds. Get 
acquainted with the birds. Learn to 
know whether they are friend or foe. Get 
the bulletin. It costs you nothing. 


Write to Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 
ngton, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
513, or to your United States Senator or 
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This is to certify that we guarantee to all subscribers to Successful eoming that they will 
receive fair and honest treatment from advertisers in Successful Farming to whose announce- 
ments they may reply. In case of dishonest or unfair treatment on the part of any advertiser 
toward any subscriber to Successful Farming, we shall make careful investigation. and if the 
charges are sustained we guarantee to the subscriber that a fair and proper adjustment of the 
matter will be made. When you buy things advertised in Successful Farming, either direct or 
through the dealer, you take no chance. Everything advertised in Successful Farming is backed 
by the advertiser and by Successful Farming. 
This guarantee constitutes an insurance policy against dishonest or unfair dealing on the 
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Representative, Washington, D. C., until 
Congress adjourns. 





Attach the Red Hearts to your letters to advertisers. 
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r pays to take a little care and see that | 

muslin and linen articles are made up 

right side out. The wrong side may be 
easily detected by the rough, fuzzy ap- 
pearance and this will show up much 
worse after the articles are laundered. 

It never hurts anyone to be cheerful; 
indeed, a constant air of good-cheer is a 
most valuable asset. 

In furnishing a home, it is the harmony 
of things that counts; the suitableness, one 
with another, of the various draperies 
and pieces of furniture. 

It is not the fresh, cold air that is apt 
to make one “‘take cold,”’ but the foul air 
that is deficient in oxygen. 

“Economy” to the most of us, means 
sparing the pocket-book as far as possible. 
There are other forms of economy that are 
just as important—frequently more so. 
Hecseatl of health, strength and time are 
some of them. 

Put the cooking utensils and the dishes 
used in baking, to soak immediately after 
using them if you would not have them 
cause grief later on. 

Drop the frozen eggs into cold water as 
soon as they are found and let them stay 
there until all the frost is drawn out, and 
they will be nearly as good as fresh ones to 
use. 

“Don’t return a courtesy, but keep it 
and pay for it with another.’ 

If the little folks come in with fingers 
aching with the cold, tell them to hold 
them up, instead of down as they naturally 
will, while they gradually get warm. But 
if you have it at hand, remember that there 
is nothing like a basin of warm water to 
make cold hands quickly comfortable. 

Too bad, isn’t it, that we almost al- 
ways make the laurel wreaths for stran- 
gers when the home folks could often wear 
them just as becomingly? 

If some extra clothes hooks are wanted 
in a hurry, with town at a distance, drive 
nails through spools then into the wall 
where the hooks were wanted. 
ustified in being a 
~oOrrowers come too 


One is sometimes 
“close friend’? when { 
frequently and inexcusably. 

Kerosene applied quickly to a burn is 
another of those convenient things that 
will prevent blistering. 

White kitchen aprons are wonderfully 
neat and attractive—if they are white 
They may be easily and economically 
made from the strips taken from the corn- 
ers of sheets that have worn out in the 
center 

System will invariably accomplish more 
work, and work of a better quality than 
W ill ( h Lice 

Wash hair brusl in ammonia and 
quite hot water cleanse them thor- 
oughly, then rinse well and dry with the 
bristles downward to water- 


1¢€s 


to 


sO as not 


soak the handles 


Have the pancake batter in a wide- 


mouthed pitcher and pour on the griddle. 
One trial will convince as to its superiority 
over spooning out the batter. 
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SQUIBS 


From the Farm Wife’s 
Note Book 





A spoonful of vinegar added to the water 
in which fish is boiling will make it firm 
and tender; the same added to a tough 
boiling piece or an old fowl will improve 
the flavor and greatly lessen the time of 
boiling. 

It is usually necessary to remember 
n once a day, that you were once 
a child yourself. 

If dinner must be gotten hurriedly, cut 
the vegetables quite small before putting 
them on to cook—then give them enough 
attention to be sure that they do not over- 
cook and thus become water-soaked and 
lose their valuable mineral salts. 

Use a woolen cloth for washing oil cloth 
or linoleum, or even the rough cotton 
underwear if woolen is lacking. The 
roughness of the cloth seems to cleanse 
the surface much better. 

The leaky hot water bag may be used 
to hold hot salt or sand, and is almost as 
good for aches and pains. 

For colds: Exercise in the pure air, 
breathing deeply—no food except raw 
apples. ink all the cold water possible 
and then some. Sleep in a well-ventilated 
room with plenty of bed clothes. This 
treatment for twenty-four or thirty- 
six hours should be a great relief if not a 
cure. 

Three parts of borax mixed with one 
part ground cinnamon will route roaches 
ani water bugs if sprinkled in their runs. 

Good backbones are needed—good 
brains, too—but brains without the back- 
bone are not worth nearly so much as with 
it. Teach the children to stiffen up. 

Why let the window and door screens 
stay up all winter, to rust out by snow, 
sleet and rain? Mark each frame so you 
will know from which door or window it 
came; with a coal-oiled cloth wipe the 
screening clean; then put them away in a 
dry place till they are again needed next 
season. 

No matter how carefully the meals are 
planned, our appetites vary, tastes differ, 
and unexpected things change our best 
laid plans. Make the left-overs as at- 
tractive as possible, keeping an eye to 


the artistic, as well as the scientific, in | 


cookery. 
Honors are conferred, but honors must 
be earned. 


TO DESTROY ANTS 

To destroy ants in the house a mixture 
of three grains of tartar emetic and four 
ounces of syrup should be smeared over 
bits of china, or chips, and placed in the 
ants’ runway. It is especially good as a 
remedy because it will not kill the ants 
immediately. They carry the mixture to 
their nest and feed the larvae upon it, 
and thus kill out the entire Pie srs 
Prof. Lewis. a 


TO WASH SILK GLOVES 

To wash white silk gloves, draw the 
gloves onto the hands, and fasten at the 
wrists. Dip a nail brush in a bowl of warm 
water in which a teaspoon of borax has 
been dissolved, and to which a small 
quantity of melted white soap bas been 
added, and go over the gloves carefully. 
This is the Dest means of removing the 
dust which accumulates in the seams 
and at the finger tips. Rinse while on the 
hands, remove and dry quickly. 
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Mail 
and 
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FREE 


Your Copy of Thie 
Style Book 


A postal addressedto us will bring 
this Style Book to you by return mail. 


Velvet Corduroy Dress, Worth $5.00 
Every Penny of $8.50 for 


69A123-——The style 
is smart, the ma- 
terial fine, soft and 
beatiful. T he tailor- 
ing excellent— 
every thing right 
up to the highest 
standard until we 
get to the price, 
and we have made 
the price so low 
you really cannot 
afford to let this 
opportunity pass. 
Look at the pi>- 
ture, and note the 
style and beauty 
that it displays, 
the new style flat 
collar anal 
cuffs of hand- 
some  br- 
caded velvet 
and mes- 
saline, anid 
that theskirt 
has ai iap 
plait down 
centre front 
curved at the 
right side to 
give the ef- 
fect of a 
drapery or 
a doubite 
skirt. Details 
are: the charm- 
ing yoke and 
standing collar 
are made of 
shadow lace 
and the wide 
handsome 
draped girdle 
is made of rich 
messaline, fin- 
ished at right 
side with long 
silk tassel. In- 
visible front 
closing out- 
lined with bro- 
caded velvet 
buttons. Col- 
ors: black, 
navy blue or 
brown, all 
trimmed with 
self color. Sizes 
32 to 44 inches 
bust measure, 
skirt 40 inches 
long, basted 
hem. Cannot be duplicated at our price. @BB.OO 
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THE R 
AT THE RIGHT TIME 






Ss A BOLT dropped 
~NY ging of acar the 


other day and before 
its work was done many lives were lost 
and property worth thousands of dollars 
went down to the junk heap. 

What trouble a little thing out of place 
may make! 

a dear young lady not long ago called 
on a farmer’s wife who was nestling  : in 
her arms her first baby. You know how 
it is. There never was such a —y | as 
your own! Weall think so. To you, heis 
the most beautiful baby that ever. was. 
He always will be so, too. Through the 
trying days of babyhood you carry him in 
your bosom, watching every expression 
of the dear little face as if you were look- 
ing into the vam face of an angel. By- 
and-by he will slip out of your lap. Out 
into the world he will go. His hands may 
get to be hard and heavy. Every feature 
of his face may be the very plainest pos- 
sible; still, he is beautiful to you. 

And it is right that this should be so. 
God placed love in the heart ; and mother- 
love He gives in fullest measure. _ 

The kind visitor looked at the little one 
tucked up in its mother’s arms and then 
said, “I don’t think he is a very pretty 
baby!” She did not mean it to cut, but it 
was like a knife in the heart of the young 
mother. Her baby not beautiful? Her 
baby homely? Something like a spark of 
fire lea in her heart and her cheek 
mantled like a red-rose. But she kept 
calm in her soul. 
did not think what a hurt she had done. 

Truly she did not. 
She had never known what it was to have 
a baby’s warm head pillowed against her 
breast. Never had a little one of her very 
own look up into her face and coo 
its sweet note of love. She saw only the 


outward expression; the lovely soul of the | 


baby was all a sealed book to her. 
Blessed is the man or the woman who 
knows how to say the right thing at the 
right time! 
Frankness not Always Best. 


I know some folks pride themselves on 

always being perfectly frank and honest. 
I believe in saying just what I think,” 
hese friends say. So they go through the 

world dropping bolts into the delicate 
machinery, sowing the seeds of thistles and 
breaking the hearts of sensitive persons 
they meet. 

I like frankness as much as anybody in 
the world. To honesty I will take off my 
hat any time. So will we all, I am sure; 
and yet, don’t you think there are times 
when love should say to the spirit, “Say 
the kindest possibie word now! This is 
your time to cheer and help and bless! 
Just a kindly word now will bring the sun- 
shine warm and tender into this heart!” 

So we put away the thought of the un- 
feeling thing we had at the end of the 
tongue. We look soul-deep into the face 
of the little one and we see the beauty al- 
ways there, and we say the word which 
will make glad forever and ever. 

Who is the man or the woman we love 
most? Is it not the one who most nearly 
enters into the joy of our life, who feels 
most keenly the trouble which is worry- 
ing us, who has walked along the same 
road we are walking and knows all about 
its hard and its pleasant things? Surely 
that must be so. For love is the dynamo 
which makes all the world akin. You 
may thread this old world with wires 
from pole to pole, and unless somewhere 
there is a piece of metal which touches 
the source of power, all will be cold and 
dead. 

That baby not beautiful? Why, for 
that little one the young mother went far 


out of the rig- | 


For she knew this friend | 


How could she? | 
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IGHT THING 


By E. L. VINCENT 


life was for hours trembling in the balance. 
| This moment she would pour out her 
| heart’s richest treasure for her baby. To 
| her he is God’s most precious gift. And 
he is so beautiful! How beautiful, none 
of us will ever know until we have paid 
the price of life for life. 

But it costs to speak kindly always? 

Surely, but it costs a thousand times 
more not to do it. 

If we could only have looked into the 
|heart of that well-meaning visito- the 
| night after she had told the young mother 
| that her baby was not pretty, I am sure 
we would have known how sorry she was 
that the words had ever slipped from her 
lips. Who knows how long she tossed on 
her pillow and cudgeled herself that she 
had not kept back the thought of her 
heart and simply said some word that 
would have been like oil poured into the 
soul of the one who loved so much? Surely 
she did say, she must have said, “‘I am so 
sorry i said it! Why did I doit! If I 
could only do it ever again I never would 
have said that!”’ 

There is the trouble, though. Words 
gone are gone forever. We can not 

et them back. The other day a lady I 
now opened an old pillow for some 
reason. A puff of air at that moment 
caught a handful of the downy things and 
the next moment they were blowing all 
over the neighborhood. No power on 





return them to their old time place. 

So the bitter words sting and their 
sting lasts. 

Joy to the one who speaks the sweet 
word of comfort! When the day is over 
and he lies down to think over the thi 
of the day, angels whisper, ‘That kindly 
word you spoke did so much good! We 
were listening! We caught that word 
and have treasured it up for you! Where 
is it written? In the heart of the one to 
whom you spoke it!”’ 


HEADACHES 


[f your school children are complaining 








We chal the world on our 


earth could gather them up after that and | 
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This stunning ana 
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pin set, 4 
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of headaches, or any member of the family 
is thus afflicted, you better locate the 
cause and seek a remedy, but not in head- 
ache tablets. 

School children are often forced to sit 
in a room that has poor light. The win- 
dows are so arranged as to make cross | 
lights and thus strain the eyes. Curtains 
and window shades to modify the light 
should be insisted upon. 

Some headaches are caused by lack of | 
ventilation in the school, the church, or | 
the home. Your brain revolts against 
the foul air that must be breathed over | 
and over. It is poison, and a headache is | 
but a warning against it. Many school 
children need glasses in order to relieve 
the headache caused by eye strain. But 
don’t go to a quack doctor. Visit a re- 
liable occulist, not a jeweler who may 
keep glasses for old folks. Eyes are too 
valuable to ruin by an attempt to save a 
few dollars. Good occulists do not ad- 
vertise in farm papers, daily papers, or 
otherwise. 

Sometimes the school child is indulging 
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novelties at lowest 
ices for best value,we 
- send you this Pin set, 
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er postage and packing. Address 
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New Self-Heating Iron 


Burns KEROSENE ( Oil) 
Absolutely Safe 
Odorless — Cheapest Fuel 
Known. Women everywhere 
want a Kerosene Iron. Low 
Price Mears Quick Sales. 
Write quick for terins. Big pro- 
fits. Your territory is open. 
FREE SAMPLE to Workers. 


THOMAS IRON CO., 271 Lane St., Dayton, O. 
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HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
“Im 








too freely in coffee and tea as stimulants, 
and not taking enough out door exercise 
to counterbalance the evil effect of the 
drink. Stomach disorders often cause 
headache. Live right, eat only when 
hungry and then chew your food very 
thoroughly, and don’t eat too much. 
Your stomach can handle most anything 
once in a while, but constant abuse will 
be paid for. Well cooked food, plenty of 
good water, fruit all the year, and fresh 
air always, will do much to keep the body 
in perfect health, then if headache is fre- 
quent look to the occulist for relief. 





down toward the dark valley. Her very 
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OUR WINTER CLOTHES 


OME one has said of the 
present day styles, ‘‘they 


are whimsical, delight- 
ful, wonderfully graceful, but 
never sensible.”” Many of us 
can see nothing graceful or de- 
lightful in them. True it is, 
they are wonderfully and fear- 
fully made 
Skirts, the most fashionable 
skirts, are wider at the top 
than at the bottom; they are 
slit at the front or side and 
draped until they possess ab- 
solutely no semblance to an 
article of wearing apparel. 
Last week I went shopping 
with a friend who lives in the 
country. The way she went 
about building up her winter 
wardrobe was a revelation to 
me, and I might add an in- 
tion as well. It may be of 





SpE u 
service to some of the readers 
of this de partment, so I will tell 
you how we spent the half 
day 

It was quite evident that 


she had thought the problem 
out at home, and it saved her 
hours of useless looking when 
she was ready to buy. When 
wked about this she replied, 
“Yes, 1 have been planning 
these clothes for some time. 
I have searched through the 
catalogs and in so doing I came 
just the coat I wanted—a plain, dark 
jue coat of rough suiting. It is a coat 
that will always be in good style no mat- 
ter whether I wear it this winter or next, 
und as a matter of fact I will have to wear 
it two seasons and possibly three. I 
couldn’t afford an extreme style, 
could I? 

Last year I had a pongee silk dress. 
I have it with me. It goes to the 
cleaners to be dyed blue, and with a touch 


acToss 
| 


to get 


See, 
of new embroidery I will make an excel- 
lent second dress for this winter. 


I have a slip petticoat of the same color 


and material and it will be dyed also. It 
with both of my this 
Today I must buy a new dress, 
rubbers and 


is worn dresses 


nter. 


hat, gloves, shoes, some 


itlerns. 





SUNDAY DINNER AND CHURCH 


Someone will immediately suggest the 


‘ 
iret 


mak 


ess cooker” as the only means of 
ng a good dinner and church going 
but as the has been 
rather a failure with me, I beg to suggest 
y present method. 
To begin with, give your family to 
understand that you wish Sunday to be a 
y of and relaxation (so far as is 
ssible) for each member of the house- 
hold, yourself included, and permit them 
to lie abed, or do about anything they 
wish, make themselves 
roviding they make neither you nor the 
fortunate enough 


sible, “eooker 


rest 


to 


I 
have 
I 


aid (if you are 
one) extra work getting a second 
reakfast, or waiting upon them in any 
way 
When planning and cooking your 


Saturday meals, plan and cook for Sun- 
lay as well. Cook your Sunday meat (a 
roast, pref rably) 
it cold, with the gravy hot. 

Prepare desert on Saturday, pie or pud- 
ding in winter—pudding, or fruit and cake 
in summer. Keep a fruit jar of salad 
dressing always in the ice box, then with 





comfortable, 


to | 


on Saturday, and serve | 


For my new dress I have de- 
cided to get a mixture of silk 
and wool. In color, dark blue, 
for I am having all my winter 
clothes of that color. By so 
doing I will only need one pair 
of gloves, one hat and one 
petticoat. I like clothes that 
go well together and so choose 
one color and get everything 
to match. 

I will get a small, soft felt 
hat and have a simple feather 
as the sole trimming. Such a 
hat will be dressy enough for 
any occasion, and will be satis- 
factory to wear in the auto or 
buggy. I will also have a plain 
dark blue veil to wear when 
driving. My gloves will be the 
shade of my coat and as heavy 
asl can buy. For shoes I want 
a pair of dull finish, button 
boots with sensible heels. A 
pair of storm rubbers will go 
with them. 

I have, left over from two 
winters ago, a black broadcloth 
skirt. This will be remodeled 
and worn with a soft black silk 
waist. On this waist I will put 
some embroidery done in shades 
of blue and so I will get even 
this black suit in harmony 
with my blue clothes. 

Sometimes I will wish I could 
have two coats, the one I have and a fancy 
}one to wear to parties. It is out of the 
| question but a set of fancy cuffs and a col- 
| lar to match can be had for 50 centsif I buy 
ithe tan linen, embroidery floss in several 
| shades of blue and use just a touch of red 
with it. These collars and cuffs are in 
good style just now and are a boon to the 
woman with a slim pocketbook and a de- 
sire to appear well on all occasions. 

I have chosen the pattern illustrated 
for my new dress and you can see what my 
new hat will be. The feather is blue but 
shades to red on the tip and will look stun- 
ning with the collar I am going to make. 





Yousee, I willhave quite afew dresses and 
will be able to look well at church, reception 


|or club meeting, yet the expense has been 
‘small. It’s alfin the planning. 


pickles, jellies, jams and all these good 
things in the cellar, the table is always well 
filled. 
Sunday morning prepare your vege- 
| tables early, then attend church when it is 
| time, and upon your return put your 
vegetables to cook, fix’your salad with the 
| already chilled dressing, heat your gravy, 
slice your cold meat, arrange your table 
| and, behold, by the time this is done your 
vegetables are ready to serve and all may 
be seated to enjoy a fine meal, you hav- 
ing had the coveted hour at church, while 
the rest of the family were doing each 
what he liked best. 

This seems very easy to me because in 
jour home it works wonderfully well, and 
| 1 started the plan several years ago, so 
| Sunday to us means a day of real comfort, 
and my children will always remember 
their Sundays at home. 

They must all observe the dinner hour, 
| however, which you set to suit yourself, 
otherwise, the day is yours and theirs to 
spend in a happy, “comfy” manner. 

Enough stormy Sundays come, keep- 
|ing you indoors, when you can serve hot 

meat, and thus vary the menu. 

I wish you success., — — 


Note:—The above unsigned article was received 
in response to an inquiry in ‘Our Bulletin” —Editor 


Advertised goods must be good goods. 
Every statement made by an advertiser 
in Successful Farming must be fulfilled. 
Our guarantee of advertisers requires it. 











\PHILIPSBORN 
‘Invites You to 
Write for FREE Copy; 
Americas Best 














We Have Pleased 
One Millicn Women 
We Can Please You Too! 


The new enlarged Philipsborn cata- 
log will save money for you, as it has 
for more than one million other women. 

One copy is reserved for you—all you 
have to do is to send a postal for it. 
Won't you write for it now? 


The NewPhilipsborn Building 


is built on the solid foundation of sat- 
istying the American woman—serving 
her faithfully, year in and year out— 
not spontaneously with ‘‘catch’’ bar- 
gains—but consistently and continu- 
ously —with 











Real Values—Exclusive Styles 
—Satisfactory Service 


This has merited the patronage 
over one million women—Surely you 
will spend oac penny to give us this 
opportunity of saving money for you. 


Here Is a Typical Example of the 
Many Thousands of bargaias we show 


=_ Peay 


of 


| A34330. Extremely fashionable 

Pony Skin Cloth Coat — culaway 
| front. Very rich ornament trimming of 
| fashionable siik braid with numerous 
| pendants and large silk braid butions. 

Colors—tlack only with tlack sateen lin- 
| ing to match. Sizes: Bust 32-44 inches; 


Length & 4 inches Price Pre- $5 98 
. . 


paid 
Each and every garment is sent you 
ALL CHARGES PREPAID BY US and 
backed by the Philipsborn Guarantee 
—which means money back immediate- 
ly—the same day the goods are received. 
Now With All These Advan- 
tages, Yours For One Penny. 
«1 Won’t You Please Write For 
This Catalog Today? 
> F257? 97 T7 IT TO) TRF 
}DIBVUILIIP SS Jd‘ 


Dept se NWCorner CHICAGO 


Read the advertisements in this issue 
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THE BITTER 
DREGS 


she said to her wailing 15-year-old Genevie 


woman of the 











of a man had kept the mother from drowning herself in the river. 
Really now, what's it if one wants to kill herself, who has nothing to live for? 


But she had the girls—and a husband. 
be better cared for by charity. She could 
ive them enough to eat. Why should she 
id not, for she demanded 
They had absolutely noth 
were sobbing—for 
Mother wanted to die! 
The home was a barren spot with walls 
Father was a hard drinker. . 
He spent his wages for whisky. 
“‘He’s not our father,” said the girls. 
‘He gave her 65 cents last week. 
‘He earns $13.50 a week as teamster. 
“But he drinks it all away. 
it down her throat if she don’t drink. 
“And he blacks her eyes, too!’ 
Yes, the father was a drunken brute. 
What had the girls to cry over? Nothing, 
He was a teamster. 
children got? 


Nay, nay, for the humane society will not let a man beat his team or starve them, 


or stand them in the cold without blankets. 


But the wife and daughters. The protecting hand of the law is not outstretched 
to see that he doesn’t black their eyes, or starve them, or compel them to go without 


clothes, and shoes, and fuel—not unless the 


It is your business and niine to see that teamsters do not abuse their teams, but it is 
none of our business how the drunken brute treats his family! 


We have man-made laws! We must not 
They might put a stop to this: 


Women might vote the saloon—the cursed enemy cf women and the home—out 
of business. They might stop the curse at its source—the brewery and distillery! 

Oh, you sanctimonious men who want to keep women enslaved, what will you say 
before the bar of God when these bruised, starved, heart-broken women and chil- 


dren cry out against you and say— 


“He wouldn’t let us free ourselves of this awful curse, these awful industrial con- 


ditions, because he didn’t believe that 
‘Women should vote.” 


All hell, all the white slavers, the breweries and saloon men, the pawn brokers, and 


money lenders—all who fatten on misery 
the cries of this mother and her two young 
and judge for 


“What are you going to do about it? We’ve got your man in our clutches, and all 
he possesses. We've got the woman, and will soon have the girls!”’ 


Scenes like that true river bank tragedy 
—drink. 
What are you going to do about it? 


“What's it if one wants to kill herself?” asked the desperate 
lice who held her prisoner. 
“What you girls cryin’ for? You ain’t got nothin’ to cry for:’’ 


“What you girls cryin’ for? V 
ing to cry for—but nother! And it was for mother they 


“Mother inarried him two years ago. 


He makes mother drink, too. 


Did his horses get the brutal treatment that his wife and 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


HEART TO HEART TALKS 


ve and 11-year-old Violet, who, by the help 


The girls? Yes, the girls; but they would 
not clothe them decently. She could not 
worry about the girls? And evidently she 

at you got to cry hor?” 


and little else, for 


He says he’ll pour 


What had the woman to live for anyway? 
nothing! 


wife complains to the police. 


let women vote or make laws for 


and whisky-soaked homes la to scorn 
daughters. They spit in the face of police 
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More than 10,000 
Exquisite Gifts 


BAIRD-NORTH 
| CATALOG 


MAILED FREE 
It’s like shopping in 
Wonderland. 


Hundreds of pages of fascinating 
photographs, descriptions and prices 
of Diamonds, Watches, Gold and 
Silver Jewelry, Silverware, Leather 
and Toilet Goods and other articles. 

Write for this catalog today. It’s 
yours for the asking. Use coupon 


W- Rememberthatevery article 
bought from Baird-North 
means a big saving and 
better value for your money. 


We sell direct from 


workshop. 


Yousavemiddlemen’s 
profits. 
The pieces shown in this adver - 
No. 18.$1.15 tisementare examples ofthe great 
Solid Gold Baird-North values at “direct ™ 
Scarf pin prices. 

Satisfaction is apomage We stand 
to refund are not 

i Any Penk will tell ay 
are reliable. f ‘s) 
BAIRD-NORTH 4 
COMPANY ay 
609 Broad Street, 
Providence, R. |. 


Largest Mail Order 
Jewelry House 
in the World. 


























We want thousands more violin players toknow our 
celebrated *“*ROOT VIOLINS,” Basy Orchestra 
Books, and Music. For the names of five violin 









occur every day—and for the same reason 





SOMEBODY’S HISTORY 


In the summer the dust from the highway; 
In the winter the dust from the coal 

Make work for the vigilant housewife, 
Tired of muscle and weary of soul. 


She cleans house until weak and exhausted 
Far too worn out to do a thing more 
Then she looks at the “Don’t Worry” 

motto 
On the wall, near the dining room door. 


When she goes to attend the convention 
Of “The Club for Promoting Content”’ 
She is troubled throughout the whole ses- 
sion 
By the things left undone when she 
went. 








There was dust on the “Don’t Worry’ 
motto 
In conspicuous place near the door; 
She’d forgotten to lock up the fruit cake, 
She had ne’er been so careless before. 


All that fruit cake right there on the side- 
board 
And Louise with a school-mate or two 
Might discover it during her absence 
So she left ere the meeting was through. 


On the program her theme was, ‘‘Con- 
tentment,”’ 
And some friends there within easy 
reach 
Longed to whisper: 
household 
Did you practice the things that you 


“What joy to your 









players, we will give you a 50-cent music book, con- 


| taining 24 pieces of copyright music, Waltzes, Two- 


Steps, etc. also our new handsome, illustrated color 
catalog of Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, Strings, 
Bows etc. Write names and addresses plainly and 
enclose l0c for mailing charge @n your music book. 
& T. ROOT & SONS, 1611 E& SSth Street, Chicago 


AZENT YOUR IDEAS 


> ¢9,00 offered for certain inven- 
tions. Book *‘How to Obtain a 
Patent”’ and “What to Invent’’ sent 
. Send rough sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Patent advertised 
for sale at our expense in Manufacturers’ 
Journals 
CHANDLER & CHANDLER. Patent Att’ys 
Established 16 Years 
901 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 


FREE 



























Hammerless 


350 Shot tiresrew 


Lever action, loads automatically, 
gun metal finished steel. walnut stock, wt. 
34 ozs., length 811-2in. FREE for selling 24 fine Mexican 
Dri k Handkerchiefs at 10c. No money required 

R. W. ELORIDGE, 166 Eldridge Bidg.. ORLEANS. VT. 


Every dollar you spend with our ade 
vertisers helps us to make a better 
per for you. Please take the trou- 











preach. . 





le to mention Successful Farming. 
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HOME AMUSEMENTS 








SOME OF THEM WORK 
First clerk-——‘‘How many people work 
n our office?” 
Second Clerk—‘Oh, I should say rough- 
y, about one-third of them.” 


USEFUL HOLES 

‘What are the holes for?’’ asked little 
“mma, looking at the porous’ plaster that 
mother was preparing to adjust on Willie’s 
pack. 

“Tt’s funny you don’t know that, 
aster,” interposed Willie; “they are to let 
the pain out, of course.” 





CONFUSING 








Pat was crossing the street when aD 
watomobile knocked him down. He 
picked himself up and began to brush the 
dust off his clothes when a motorcycle 
atruck him and left him dazed. He crawled 
to the sidewalk and wiped the dust from 
his eyes. 

“And why didn’t you git out of the way 
the first time?” asked Mike. 

‘Faith, an how did I know that thing 
nad a colt?” retorted Pat. 


IMPROVE HIS SHOOTING 





A keen-eyed but obviously scantily 
educated mountaineer led his gawky, 
overgrown son into a country school 


house. 

“This here boy’s arter larnin’,”’ he an- 
pounced, ‘‘What’s yer bill o’ fare?” 

“Our curriculum, sir,’”’ corrected the 
schoolmaster, “embraces geography, phy- 
siology, arithmetic, pond mx trigonome- 
try——”’ 

“That'll do,” interrupted the father. 

Load him up heavy with trigernometry 
de’s the only poor shot in the family.” 


HORSE LAUGH 
‘Papa,”’ said Willie, “when a horse 
aughs does he kick up his heels?”’ 
‘I guess so. Why?’ 
‘Cause old Whitey just laughed at 
rother Tommie, and you'll have to come 
wt and carry him in.’ 


APPLE TIME 








A farmer one day noticed two boys 
ooking with covetous eyes at his tempt- 
ing fruit, so he ordered them away. 
Sometime afterward when he returned, 
he saw the boys astride his orchard fence, 

“Didn’t I tell you,” he roared, “that 
you couldn’t come in here?’ 

‘We’re not coming in,” answered one 
ef the boys, whose pockets were bulging 
suspiciously, “we're going out.” 
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ANSWERED 

Bishop Goodman was one day address- 
ing a Sunday school when he said, in a 
most expressive way: “And now, chil- 
dren, let me tell you a very sad fact. In 
Africa there are 10,000,000 square miles 
of territory without a single Sunday 
schoo! where little boys and girls can 
spend their Sundays. Now, what should 
we all try and save up our money and do?’ 

And the class, as one voice, replied in 
ecstatic union, ‘Go to Africa!’ 


CURSED FASHIONS 
I want to see you just a minute, 

said the lady at the bottom of the stair, 
“but this hobble skirt is so tight that I 
ean’t climb the stairs. Would you mind 
coming down?” 

“T would if I could,” sighed the one ad- 
dressed, “but this new hat is too wide 
to go through the door.”’ 


INHUMAN 


se 


Did mother punish you today, James?” 

“Yes, father.” 

What did she do?” 

Made me stay in the room while she 
was taking her singing lesson.” 


LOVE ON THE FARM 
Prudent Farmer to His Love 


Come live with me and be my love, 
And I'll buy thee a new cook stove; 
Then, summer, autumn, winter, spring 
You'll hear your own tea kettle sing. 

I'L. buy thee, too, a chair that rocks 
Where you may sit and darn my socks 
And as your needle fills each hole 

A deep content can fill your soul 

That it is you who sit there rocking, 
And no one else may darn my stocking 


A mattress made of shucks and hay 

Shall rest you at the close of day 

A clock with loud alarm shall warr 

Your sleepy head when night is gone 

I'L. buy thee, too, a muslin gown 

To wear some Sundays into town 

I'L’ give you damaged corn to feed 

The tt amy andif you succeed 

Well with the eggs and fowls and milk 

I'll give you somewhat toward a ailk 

If alt these promised joys can move 

Come, live with me and be my love 
—Judge 











The Answer 


I'll come with thee and be thy love 

If thou will buy a new gas stove 

Where summer, autumn, winter, spring, 
I'll hear my own tea kettle sing 

And buy me, too, that chair of ease, 

But holeproof socks would better please 
For then my needle I could use 

For work more pleasant (I might choose) 
And as content I sit there rocking, 

How blest t’would be to darn no stocking 


A feather bed I'd rather own 

To ease my head and rest my bone; 

A clock, sweet chimes at dawn to make 

So soft t' will not my slumbers break 

A muslin gown I would prefer 

For afternoon and evening wear; 

The best of wheat I'l) have to feed 

The chickens, and if I succeed 

Well with the eggs, and fowls, and milk 

I'll buy my own rich gown of silk 

Tf ali these things thy heart can move 

I'l! come with thee and be thy love 
Mrs. 8. Compton, Booneville, Ia 
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TORTURE 
“Remember, Arthur, you are the sox 
of a gentleman. Try to behave like one 
for just one day.” “All right, mother 
but it will spoil the whole day for me.” 





HANDS OFF PLEASE 





An Italian fruit seller became greatl: 


annoyed at ple stopping at his stanc 
and trying his fruit by feeling of it; so h: 
placed the following signin front: “If you 
must pincha da fruit, pincha da cocoanut.’ 
Little Geoff was saying his evening 
prayers and when he got to the words 
‘Please God, bless father and mother,’ 
suddenly remembered a new friend he 
had made that day, so added, “and 
Teddy Brown, too, if you know him.” 


MISSING WORD CONTEST 


At a meeting of our Country Club there 
was a supply word contest, which . send 
you, thinking some other club might care 
to use it. 

The prize for best supply was a may- 
onaise dish shaped like a tomato. The 
consolation prize was a packet of beet 


We find it more interesting to divide in 
couples to work out the list, so the colored 
pictures of vegetables were cut in twe 
and one-half taken by the lady and the 
other by the gentleman. 


Romance in Vegetables and Herbs 


In a beautiful rural district there lived 
a young couple and the young man whom 
for convenience we will call hada 

nose and he fell in love with a 
sweet maiden with - hair, and she 
answered to the name of . 

He all too soon placed a ————— on 
her finger and her father seeing it seriously 
objected and wanted to their 
plans, they were too young, but the o— 
man determined not to be a an 
said to her ————— run a. 

She, being a dutiful daughter, replied, 
“Oh, we —————_ but drive 
—_—— and wait for a little ° 

He answered, “that will be 
and gall,”’ but decided to wait. 
by they became anxious and u 
courage to ask the —— for his con- 
sent to marry which he gave after assuring 
himself that the young man’s 
was sufficient to support a wife. 

She being a Jewess insisted that 
perform the ceremony. 

The —— of the hcuse was decor- 
ated with ————— and — lights, 
the bride looked charming in her gown of 
—_— carrying her sheer bouquet of 

—__——., The guests all drank 
tea to the health of the bride and groom 

Thus ends this little romance.—O. D 


Y., Ohio. 


By and 














ANSWER TO THE LANDLORD’S PUZZLE 


It is to read thus: 


I had both money and a friend, by both I set great store, 
I lent my an te my friend, and took his word therefor,—and so on to the end, 
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Not For Sale at Any Price 


I will not sell this Christmas Box 
to anyone and you absolutely can 
not buy it anywhere in the world 
because I have the cards selected 
by myself and packed right here 
in the office so that I know that 
each box contains only the choic- 
est and best cards. This is your 
opportunity to make your friends 
happy by securing plenty of high- 
grade cards so that they can re- 
member their friends at Christ- 
mas time. Christmas Cards are 
wanted and liked by everyone. 
The sooner you get the cards the 
better prepared you will be for 
this Christmas season. Why not 
avoid the Christmas rush by get- 
ting your cards early so that you 
can be sure and have pienty of 
time to send your cards to any of 
your friends in any place in the 
Inited States so they will get 
them by Christmas or New Years. 


Finest Ever Given Away 


If you have ever received one of 
our Surprise Boxes of Cards you 
have an idea of what kind of a 
surprise you will get when you re- 
ceive your Christmas surprise Box 
except that in our opinion this set 
is the finest set that we have ever 

iven to our subscribers and 

iends. If you have never receiv- 
ed oné of our surprise boxes then 
you don't know what a treat we 
have in store for you. 


It contains the choicest collection of Christmas and 

past years have been so popular 
nty glad to offer you this beauti- 
Z This surprise 
box contains 50 of the very choicest Christmas and New Year Postcards that I could buy in America or import from Europe. 


THS splendid surprise box of 50 Christmas Cards is yours for a favor. 
New Year Cards ever offered. The special surprise boxes of cards*that I have offered duri 

that I decided to make you another offer which is even better than any of the others. I am mig 

ful Christmas Box of 50 handsome Christmas and New Year Postcards for only a very small favor on your part. 


Every one of these cards is different in design and each subject is brand new. There is not a card in the whole collection that 
is not high-grade. Any one of them is worth framing. This illustration does not begin to show the artistic beauty of these 
cards. The delicate coloring and dainty effects can not possibly be reproduced in black and white. The richness of coloring and 
cleverness of design can not be described. The way to judge this collection of Christmas Cards is to see it for yourself. 


Read about the 10 beautiful Christmas and New Year Cards which I will give 
to you for the asking. See Coupon in the left hand corner. 


If I could do so I should be very glad to send every one of my readers one of these Christmas Surprise Boxes. However, I 
propose to make it just as easy as I know how for you to have one of them. My plan is so simple and easy that I know you will 
not let this opportunity pass. 


iah 


If you will send Ime two 2c stamps to cover frostage and packing I will make you a present of 10 beautiful sample Christmas and 
New Year Cards similar to those I have illustrated here. Then you are to show this copy of Successful Farming to four of 
your friends and also show them the 10 Christmas Cards which I will send you, and ask them for only 25 cents each which pays 
for one year’s subscription to Successful Farming and I will send 
each of them 15 beautiful Christmas Postcards all different 
like the samples you have. Then you are to send me the 

amount which they give you with their names and ad- 
dresses. For your kindness I will make you a present 

immediately of this handsome surprise box and it 
will be sent to you free and prepaid. If you 
once get these 10 sample cards there will be no 
question about your getting the surprise box 
because it will be very easy to get four of your 
friends to subscribe when you show them the pa- 
per and tell them the plan and also what you are 
working for. Don't think that it 
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CHRISTMAS POST CARD COUPON 
Be sure to tear this off and mail it at once, Dut get busy at once 


You may forget it tomorrow. 


is a long time before Christmas, 
and get your 
surprise box before anyone else in the 
neighborhood. Put your name on this 





me 10 sanple Christmas c 
farang - ese 
est to ge 
prise Box. B «3 is 
me whether or not [| am fortuna 
promise you | will do my best. 


my understanding that 


My name is 


My address is. . 


EK, T. Meredith, Pub. Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
Dear Sir.--- Please find enclosed two 2c stamps for whieh send 


Ss. agree 
ecards to four of my friends and do my leve 
aciub of subscribers and earn a Chris’ 


long to 
te in getting up a club, but I 


SF10 This offer is not kood outside the United States 


coupon and send it to me together with 
two 2 cent stamps to cover postage and 
wrapping, and I will send you the . 

10 sample Christmas Cards at once 


E. T. Meredith, 
Publisher 


Successful Farming 
Des Moines lowa 


to show Successful 


tmas Sur 
these cards be 
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If You Can Use Any 
of These Odd Lots 


ROOFING 


AT HALF PRICE 


Steel Roofing Is 
Fire, Water and 
Lightning Proof 
Here’s an odd lot of Corrugated 


tron Roofing which we were fortunate enough 
to buy at a price which enables us to sell it for 





only $1.25 uare—just about half what it is really 
worth. Is new, perfect, first class in vee | respect, 
but light we right. Not galvanized but black steel roofing. 


Sheets are 22x24 ins. by Ay te. corragation. Specify Lot 
No. BB-700. Price is f. o. b. cars Chicago. Write for our 
Special Freight Prepaid Prices on new galvanized roof- 
ing. Our prices woes ad offered in the roofing busi- 
ness. Galv. roofi mat $8.59 per ix ware and up. Anything 
you want in metal fing, Siding or Ceiling. 


62c Per 108 Sq. Ft. Buys Best 
Rubber Surfaced “Ajax” Roofing 


This is our one-ply ‘‘Ajax”’ 
brand, guaranteed to wear as long and 
giveas good service as any rubber surfaced 
roofing on the market. Put up in rolls of 108 aq. 
ft., containing 8 to 4pieces to the roll. Price of 
@c per square is f. o. b. te and includes 
necessary cement and ca ay. At T5ec per Bs 

uare We Prepay F o any pcint east of 
ansas and Nebraska and north of Ohio river 
provided order is for at least 3rolls. Write for 
id prices to other points. Othergradesof 
roofing fully 304 below regular ¢ — 





Send for free samples and roofing catale 


Previous Price Records 
B-U-S-T-E-D WIDE OPEN! 


We’re always smashing prices—and it sometimes 
happens that a lucky purchase enables us to smash 
them a little harder than usual. This is one of those out-of-the- 
ordinary occasions. There isn’t another firm on earth that 
occupies the unique position in the commercial world that we do. Our 
enormous buying power represented by our ten million dollars capital | Lot 
makes it poesia for us to buy for spot cash, entire stocks at manufactur- 
ers’ “ee fo sales, receivers’ and sheriff’s sales, ete., that are 
be ree t vengh of ordinary buyers. Often our purchases enable us to 

l the goods for actually less than manufacturing cost— one — for 
cheat half what dealers ask for the same goods. ind you, t 
dise is brand new, and exactly as represented. The prizes hare qucted tell 
their own story of your coving. These are odd lots we’re offering and to 
move them quickly we’ve cut the price to st x It would ben nothing 
short of business suicide for any other ce to offer this quality of mer- 
chandise at such ridiculously low prices, but, to gar} cr of buy- 
ing, we we, a s coally afford to do so. Can you Ye 7-4 HA, a 

ber, your saving is from a we 


No Money Down’ 


You can buy a carload of material from us with- 
out paying usacent in advance. All we want to know is that 
the money will be paid _us as soon as the material is received, 
unloaded andchecked up, We certainly would not dare to do this if we 
furnished ogame bat but | first-class material. Our building material 


is right, and our terms more liberal than that offered by any other concern. 
Gumgeny See a Stock 

GUARANTEE =; mn iliton Dollars, I's honcs'y 
2 ind upright snaghets have been known 





no 

for 20 years; we have t 3s who have 

yearly taken nS of our a, A We a < you, that no matter 

what you buy from us, if you fail to find the material absolutely satisfac- 

tory, and according to — requirements and expectations, then we will 

take back such unsatisfactory material, refund your money and pay the 
freight charges both ways. 


WIRE 


AT CUT PRICE 


BARB WIR 
Than 2C kt 


New galvanized, ew weight ba 
rire, ut up on reels, about 100 Ibs. to the re 
B-26, per 100 lbs. $2.05. Galvanized ba 

a slight w = — u;- 2 exw y xa 


80rods to 


WIRENAILS $ $4.38 


Per Keg, 


10,000 kegs, put up 100 Ibs. 4 rc 
tothe keg mixed, all kinds ther. OF 
it z- BB-33, price per keg = 

of ten B penny wei ht regular new bWIRE 
as — . 100 Ibs. > bes while they \ N 
last, It, per keg. $3.4 25. “Write a tor free Wire AILS 
ence 


Smooth Galvanized Wire, $4. 
_ Per 100 Ibs., 
Suitable for fences, st: 
wires, grape vines or for any ordi 
ary purpose where eee is used. 
length — anywt 
from 60 to 150 fect $1.28 per 100 los j 
gauge. Other sizes in proportion 
Best Hog. Fencing, Per Rod, 
Another remarkable bargain. Hig 
perfect fence made of No. 9, 11 and 
wires, *bsins. high, square mesh 
Bs up in Cag size roll rolis. Lot 
BB-31 perrd a 
in proportion. "Staples ites 1.75 
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ILDING MATERIAL 






















ractical for an 
jo. 1 joists, 


clear 8 ingles. Beautifully grained clear yellow pine interior 
trim. All material necessary to build with exception of plumbing] sit right down in oar own home, and see your | York Auction an enormous 
plans developed step by step from crude ideas Tinto stock of high grade, brand new 


and heating and masonry material for only $733. 


that is devel so far d the attempts t 
to Build this Home pt that oped is - dy] cumppnioen. In 
This beautiful mod-] this department we offer you service of a charac- 


ern, full 2-story, 7-rooms h f. ed . 
bath h ay = ou have not formed a partic- 
and nearly 1.000 times: —~ ant ea as to just what kind ofa Proaee 


$739.00) Architectural Service [Save /20n Heating Plants 


Personal Service. That’s what| _ Most up-to-date hot-water, es 
. Persona i 
Buys the Material] 2rche wore either pte Po po come 





to Chi » have an Asehitesteral 


= iz is bound to appeal to you, 


install plant 
ed and imitated all over t you want, tell us in your own way, what your SS Fithout aid ot 
United States, It is not only§ general ideas are, and if possible send us a rough 
Li g beauty but is thoroughly a ~ ane. 
climate Sabstantial construction throughout. Will Cost You But Two Cents and we wil! 
rs and studding; clear siding, clear flooring, wy prom mptly. givin giving © zoe, the information that 
wi by nd 





es the 2c. You can 


steam and hot sir h i 
neti hening 


and we will make estimate, on plete with couplings, su 


Axminster Rugs, 75¢ 
We bought at New 





mma 











lants man- 


etch of your Good iron “ 
plans, size of rooms, et random lengths, co 








ant best suited to your build- 
that will save you fully half. 


nce needed - 
Blue pi Dejat draw- =, 
tions and 


ie for gas, oil, water « 
conveyance ‘of all liquic 
size % to12in. Our pri 
on 1 in, per foot 8c; 1 i 
at 4e per foot. Compl 
stock of valves and fitting 
Send your specifications. 


Bathtub compiete $1 


is is the white enamele 


cast iron, one piece, heavy roll ri 
tub; fitted with t 
latest style nickel C. 





























This price positively cannot be equaled anywhere else—is easily | @ practical, arehitecturally correct and perfect de- Jrugs and floor coverings. 5c od telemioan. inated 


25 to 50 per cent below any local dealer’s prices. By long odds it’s} sign. Our for such service is so reasonable, 
the biggest house bargain we’ ve ever offered and is a special for| that in the end it is absolutely free, for the reason grade. This ina sample gf our 


the fall of 1913 » We have hundreds of unsolicited] that we sates such c when your material is 
letters from customers who have bought this house some of whom | ordered from us. We will make 70U 8 propos ition Borous complat 


saved as much as $1,000 on the comes ete home, At this 
price yy - ———L do as well, or even better 


prompt shi right from our 


it will pay you big to order the mate: rial now and build later. It’s 


cnen spac cnarsieres Brom fom, sen.core maa ove, {COME TO CHICAGO 
you 


too big a cash saving for you to overlook. 


number of the various items entering into the construction of 


$10,000 Buok of Plans Free [2 saver 10d pares architecture and building. Remember our busi- 
lows, barns, portable houses, garages--the most perfect be book of plans ever ness extends from coast to coast. We have taken 
e en away. Handsome illustrations, clear floor plana, correct low price the best ideas from all the land, have 

ou need this beautiful book; so be sure to check it off in coupon below an them into high quality, modern, ‘up-to-date homes. 


mail today. It’s absolutely free 


that will mean the cutting. out o 
worry and expense and w — will show you how to 
Chi-] proceed, point for point, with the work rk fo hand. 






Fuller double bath coc 
for hot and cold water; nickel plat 
connected waste and overflow, 2: 
ree Rug Cat- nickel plated supply aah isd 











oe Write 







ali preliminary fniog. showing actual colors and 
aa ong is good eno 


of any man. 





ve time. 
sketches and ideas with 








you much valuable information on the subject of 


= manner we 





article we sell. 
when you deal 











The Chicago House Wrecking Co. ==> 


Wreckers ta known for 20 years as the great ‘Price 
reckers”’ is now being operated under the name of Harris Bros. Co. 

here is no change in our policy, or in our business methods—we promise the same 
oars ful attention to your wants, and the same remarkably low prices as heretofore. 


<<< ort THIS TUOPON TOD 


Harris Bros. Co. 35th and Iron Sts., Dept. BK 


Send me—free—the following catalogs marked with an x. 


Catalog of Buildin R and 
50,000 Bargains Material CIrarmitere 


[Jina Cefiings ” LIrencing (Jena tieating 

My Name is.........0cccccceccessccseccees etececcccccocecoccooces 
BRy Address 16... .ccccccccccccccccccccccescocccccccccccccesccocece 
QUURAP. .ccccccccceccccccccccccccocccccntes. cosescoccosooud State. 


BD, Bancccccccccccccccccccccccqzenccccescoscoccoccccocoocees P. O. 








| 
2 Chicago 1 














“ ® your [Sometimes people seem to be afraid to send thei 


$2.00 Buys Complete [iciAlSncicstons ievint-| chitects, expert estimators, plambing and > orders because they think it is impossible for us to sell strict] 


ing full descriptive Material List, giving the size, style, quali and ‘catalog| engineers will quote you whi ; you wait, and give first class merchandise at the ridiculously low prices which we quote. W 


want to tell you emphatically that such fears are absolutely groun 
less. We Srey ‘admit Ly Bt cur low wices often do appear cod 


tee 
with z ayerastee ia back, including freight 


ESE CATALOGS TREE . 








DON’T BE AFRAID 
















yeasen; —F~ hat vast quantities 


buy stocks and it t 1 be vert 
are and’ that thers fos aie Pobiod er eve 
Our i and binding that you take no chanc 

charges, 












if not satistic: 



























Paints, Oils Furniture and a 


and Varnishes Rug Catalog ouh mors “ie Fencin 
aA cee book Rot + to sclect the A com 


pnevietocenineenseenntt tines. cal purposes Book 
| er fold Goods Dept. Every Scecribes our “tees 
ceaeuneaiimin: item ar! meene a -Ly . 
sevccesce | quuinn of WS Write 


— ~~ | FARRIS BROS. CO. ssis% 2.6... CHICAGO 













